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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School 
MRS. BABCOC 


Circie 
Carnegie Hall, 


Church, Positions 
kK 


Telephone: 2634 


New York 


DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
America October Ist, 


JH 


Returns to 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
y ‘or 
M. F s,;URT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog- 
aphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 
ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
rw 1 Stud Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 
CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
450 Main Street, Orange, N. J 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 
FLORENCE IRENE JONE S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
omtrc Reesrars Given at Iwrervars 
} eat 86th Street. New York 


leley Schayler 6359 


mone 


ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 


yment of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
veal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 


UIRDON 


Expo 


for we 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street. New York 
Phone: Endicott 
sepenys 
PHILIPP MITTELI 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 


ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICE 


MRS 


New York 


Rhinelander 4468 


7th Street 


Telephone 


136 Fast 


HUGHES 
TEACHER AND COACH 


Allen MeQuhae 
67th Street, New York 


Columbus 1405 


FELIX 
VOCAL 
Teacher of 
50 West 
Telephone 


Studio: 


FREDERICK SOU THWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AnD TEACHER 
F SINGIN 
Member PEATE Aubin on Hee of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 


Ek, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Tel: 1350 Circle 


826 Carnegie Hall 


Secured | 


} 
| 
| 


AND| MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Coacn — Rerertorre 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 


Voice Expert 


STUDIO 


Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 

Teacher of the Art of 
appointment. 


BOICE 
57 West 75th 
Telephone: 
Susan 5S, Boice, Soprano, 
Singing. Voice trials by 


THE 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4650 Cathedral 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York 


MME. 
Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall 


J. Cartall, Secy. 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway In tn 
270 Fort Washington Ave. § New York 
Wadsworth 


STUDIOS 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 3303 


RANKIN 

CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 

Metropolitan Opera House Building, 

hone: 2634 Penna 


\DELE 


mY 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 

CONCERT PIANIST AND 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th 
Stuyvesant 3175 


TEACHER 
ee eS 
Telephone: 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


A. M. 


EDOARDO PETRI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT FE. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 


235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass 





[USEPPE CAMPANARI 

BARITONE 

Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept’ pupils 


668 West End Avenue 
Telephone: 


New York City 
Riverside 3469 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 

CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 

{403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 

) 1083 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N.Y. City 

“Gottlies Symphonic Ensemble” 


Studios 


Symphony Players. Civic, Educational Neigh- 
borhood Concerts, Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
“Y's”, Music Clubs, Community Centers, Settle- 


ments, Choral Clubs 


of Professional 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





°NRIET TA SPEKE &-SEELE x 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Rroadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y 

Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., Y 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 


HE 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 


MARY 


Studio: 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers, No instrument used. 
Both cJasses and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 


Phone: 3187 Gramercy 





New York City | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1274 Bryant 


1425 Broadway Phone: 


FRANCES FOSTER 


Coacu ror Concert ano Orveratic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 6936 


THORNER 


TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, 


ISABEL LEONARD 


VOICE TEACHER ang COACH 
§ 502 Carnegie Hall } : > = 
Studios 1 55 West 67th Street j New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


SAMUEL SPIVAK 


PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Tel: Windsor 2465 
APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACHING ACCOMPANYING 

Accompanist for Sue Harvard 

and Musical Director, Harlem, 

York, Presbyterian Church 

7 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


AND CONCERT 


Organist New 


1 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
AL BE RT GOLDENBERG 
IOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
pps aan Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, 


Telephone: 2525 


N, Y. 
Decatur 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Ber Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna TEACHER Piano anp Composition 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tei: Riverside 1187 


oF 





ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 


360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


MME. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT 
PIANIST, 

251 West 
Phone: 


VON DOENHOFF 
COMPOSER, TEACHER 
102d Street, New York 
Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riesperc, A. A, G. O 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 


—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





FIQUE 
Pano so 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
_ Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


CARL 





HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
eachers of Staging 

471 West om Avenue 


: . New York 
one: Endicott 7449 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 

PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 





Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 
DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 


York City 
Phone: Endicott 0180 


; New 
‘ Adolph Witschard, Secy. 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 
2118 Endicott 


Phone: New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
East 23rd Street New York 
Telephone: 1234 


20 : 
Ashland 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H. CARRI, 


Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
n Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 















April 10, 1924 
Viadimir 


DUBINSKY 


weencert cellist 
Bb ABS STUDIOS 


sian, Pae Mariny ede 
Calle and semble Playing under 
supervision of prominent instructors. 
Address 


307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420. 


¢ MARGOLIS aire 


E1428 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York ~ 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 

















Violinist 
$23 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 
SROSSI-DIEHL 
U CONCERT SOPRANO 
t Stadio: 308 W724 Su, Xe Wee Vor 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
RECITALS—ORATORIO 


Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Gotel Hardi 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 250) Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO P AGANO YOICE CULTURE 


Grand Ra, cote yr neg Be for 

1367-9 ROADWAY, hEW von 
Pons Fitzroy 3853 
MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 




















“Not all may become Astipte, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.’ 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Soclety 
420 Fine Arts Bldg.) - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual une Master Classes for 

Teachers—Les Angeles, 
"Meattle 

















Singers 
Pecstons. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 3650 


“ WILD 
4. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, III. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


MACK 


English Tenor 


Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1926 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y 











LESLEY 
, ey 





Concert 





Phone Prospect 1118 





MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Cc sediing Oaks Talented Pupils Accepted 
Mets ot Be gy and experience guaranteed. 
atio! Associati 
VWewWetuwiae 
Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


ly | oO I Gongacter 
Aedompentet 
Masical Director 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


Devora NADWORNEY 








Ozoz<>a 








COURIER 


LOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 
OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 





Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 
R. Barth, Sec’y 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal pedagogue.” Ban pe recog- 





and 
successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cineinnath 0 Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 














LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bei Canto 
Studios 


~ ee 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


LAURIE MERRILL 


American Soprano 


French, Itallan one Old English 
Costume Recit 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & er St., N. Y. City 


Kaan HOFFMANN 320 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 


Kesslere Photo 





Spanish, 














Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York ‘aeeeentein 
fe singing Residence: 1 Bannatt Avenue Ss ESSION 5120 Brinwsaaed 
“DAWN” —amaraae = ~ ae ANIST A RU B ANNI - 
A Mabelanna Corby Song U So 
ORBY-LEWI D prano 
omcent SONS | FARNAM © wesiee.see| F620 Spadina Anene Terni, Canad 
ELLIS LILY STRICKLAND /|& 
cam HAMMANN oY ane. |g LS UNGKVIST 
E 
L 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Pablished by J. Fiech 


Address care Musicat Counise, “at iy ‘are, N. ¥. 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | * 


“FIRST POSITION’ — 





e Builders 


“La FOREST HUM™ “ese ys" 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF Ero ge 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS | sirun 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St. 


ew » ag City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 





m@=cor 








“Pianist- Teacher 
Address: 1372 Franklin Ave., Garden City, oe * 
5 E. 38th St., New York City. 
A 
“MCCUTCHEN 
A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 





OLA GULLEDGE 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Ceeil Arden, 
Frank Cuthbert, 


Elias Breeskin, 


Telephone Circle THT] 


ELLA BACKUS BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 








St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Dasien 








PY mo ‘Come House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 


3 FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Hl 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th 5t..N. Y.C 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmburst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
2Oratorio and Joint Recitals uss 
wi 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 














Tepe ER OF 


| WARFORD «= 


mers, i. 2 
roadway, } RS 








}ES5 Beegtons 

e 2634 
A 
(KRAFT 
T 
a Concert - TENOR - yo 
M4 Care of Frank La Forg 

14 West 68th St. New. York City 
w Concert 
W GEHRKEN fencer, 
R “Able technic and fine vi 
fe Bogan Eagle. 
= ¥, Rapidly eaining unique reputation.”— 


887 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GEORGE Sve want Me MANUS 


Pianist, on —S with 
Accompanist ae haert, Alexander 
a. Titta nate Pabie Casals, Povia Frijsh, 


Gosching and Ensembl 
Besvenal obivesst G2 Tle aveswn new Yah 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA'GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 





Gerardy 








New York 








Address: Dudley Buck Studi 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 











BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 





Stadio 317 W. Tlet St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





ARTHUR M. a a 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


F E 
R 
~ 
~ 
Cc 





Specialist in Volce Culture 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Btudio ‘ 





. 14 
° Phone: 6251 P 


HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 
Maude N. Rea 
Chicago, tl. 
Kimball 
Bidg. 





s Exclusive Ma 
243 South Wabash Ave. 


RAISA endorses 


NAKUTIN CHICAGO 


VOCAL TEACHER O ILL. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 





=5C4® 








Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 
E-ma A. DAMBMANNI 


NTRALTO 
Salted number of pupils accepted. 
Sd St. Pres. Southland 
era §=6Btetkewics 


Art of Singing; 
Residen 


Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


SONncaRT 4 pated 
Management: Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol j Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to musio and costume numbers 


specialties. 
Address—15 West llth St., New York City. 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1426 B’way 
Residence, 345 W. 85th St., New York Cit 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634— Schuyler 6654 




















JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE. OF JEAN pe SeeeKe. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio, 518 West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7641 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Stadio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City, $329 Circle 





Cc 
E. PLOTNIKOFF mucetin toatiel Oxere 
H. ROMANOFF Dramatic soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Trgteing, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tei. 3019 Plaza 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytows-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Studie: ba Bicorstte Drive, New York City 
‘el. 47230 Cathedral 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, rounder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For ali information apply to the President. 


178 Broadway, New York 











4 MUSICAL COURIER 


April 10, 1924 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 














= 


Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Reo Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its ore 
maker 3 

q Its cantina’ use de such inétitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its reps sci tone 
qualities and durability 4 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago --_ -:- 





MAKERS 





























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


Ernest &. Williams, Soloist 
Office: 1608 Third Ave. New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Auther of “MANUAL OF HARMONY" 
7. Compose 
Instructor of 


on u 
sat FH West Ou Eee 
pondence tie Wadsworth 8760. 





U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful 





ae Come acre tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
© HAMILTON MORRIS | Bp i-.t=isizzrisonthe wt 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 


That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 


select from mas 
like “ Madrigale, ; 
Trovatore, *’ 
que,”’ “Barcerolle,~ 
“Melody, in F,”’ 
“ Harlekin, ps 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,"* 
“Mazurka No. 2,'’“The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
“~ Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the 
who has Cent 
music at areal sa’ 
a merchant who is 
dminded. 


635 Lincele Place, Brooklyn, WN. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


| ] Mezzo Contralto 

Ciecetien, Siocon Mather 

sDA IS Sacotien i Hoase 
New York City 


I. MISERENDINO 


Violinist and Teac 
2020 aay — | New York City 











Coal, b 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


Tol.: Riverside 10021 a 





Pianist-Composer 
Teacher of Plane— Coaching of Songs 
318 West 86th Si., #. ¥. 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher olf Sing= ing 
NEW YORK: 15 East a | piven y, Wed- 
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THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
INVADES CHICAGO FOR FIRST TIME 


Fortune Gallo Finds the Windy City Most Enthusiastic and His First Week’s Offerings Presage Still Greater Success in 
Future Visits—Madame Butterfly Opens Season with Tamaki Miura the Star—Alice Gentle Wins Notable 
Success—Aida, Rigoletto, Martha, Tosca and Boheme All Superbly Done with Excellent Casts 


Chicago, Ill., April 5—The San Carlo Opera Company 
—an organization known from coast to coast, but which 
in its many years of existence had stopped in Chicago 
only long enough to change trains—invaded the home of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Company and gave a week of 
grand opera at the Auditorium. ortune Gallo, the gen- 
eral director of the company, has often been referred to as 
the Napoleon of grand opera. Gallo, a man of small stature, 
is one of the most astute managers in the musical world. 
He is a success, as is likewise the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, an institution which he has built on a solid 
foundation and which is popularizing grand opera more 
than any other company in this country. 


Fortune Gallo may, without exaggeration, oo 





be called a genius, inasmuch as without any 
backing he has been able to present grand 
opera on a big scale throughout the country 
and closing every season with a profit. This 
is remarkable, as there are opera companies 
which have lost over a million dollars in a 
season, while a year with losses of $350,000 
is looked upon by those companies as a 
profitable one. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is a big 
success for the reason that there is only one 
head, and that head is Fortune Gallo, He 
knows what he wants and he gets it, and 
nobody dares say “No” when he says “Yes.” 
He is the general-in-chief, and though al- 
ways polite to every artist, each one must 
do exactly what he wants, and what he wants 
is always the right thing, as Gallo knows 
his business. An Italian by birth, he has 
lived long enough in this country, and came 
here young enough, to alter somewhat his 
general make-up, and though Italian blood 
flows in his veins, his mind has the alertness 
that befits an American. Gallo understands 
the American pulse in matters theatrical, 
and especially operatic, and by giving the 
people good opera at popular prices he has 
caught their fancy. Thus, sold-out houses 
have again been reported this year wherever 
the San Carlo Opera Company has appeared. 
Although not wishing to interfere with any 
other opera company, Fortune Gallo and his 
forces have made it difficult, for other oper- 
atic ventures to succeed, and where sold-out 
houses have greeted him and his company, 
other opera companies have appeared before 
small audiences. The company that he 
brought to Chicago was a fine one, and 
every performance had its very good points. 

MADAME Butterr_y, Marcu 31. 

Society and music-lovers turned out en 
masse to the Auditorium to witness the 
first performance ever given here by the 
San Carlo Opera Company. Fortune Gallo 
had chosen wisely Madame Butterfly, which 
had not been given here this season, and 
used one of his trump cards, Tamaki Miura, 
the very popular singer, for his chief attrac- 
tion. The Auditorium was filled from pit 
to dome when the curtain was raised thirty 
minutes after the appointed time. The thirty 
minute delay probably could not have been 
avoided, and yet many were happy, as = 
every one was seated when the curtain & 
finally went up. = 

he performance began poorly, due to 
Carlo Peroni, the conductor, who took un- 
heard-of tempi in the first part of the open- 
ing act. The thirty minute delay above re- 
ferred to must have upset the conductor = 
and, like an engineer at the throttle of a — 





late train, he put on so much steam that = the summer in charge 


orchestra and principals were literally taken 
off their feet and, as a result, played and 
sang badly. As soon as Miura made her 
appearance everything changed, and from sili 
then on the performance had a smooth sail- 

ing and in several instances had all the earmarks of a stellar 
preduction. Having criticised the conductor, Carlo Peroni, 
for poor work, due probably to well understandable nervous- 
ness (many lights of the Chicago Civic Opera, including 
Edith Mason and Giorgio Polacco being on hand) it seems 
fair to state that from the entrance of Butterfly in the first 
act to the final chord he was a big factor in the success of 
the performance. 

Tamaki Miura has often been heard here as Cio-Cio-San, 
but since her last appearance she has made big strides in 
her art. The voice has gained considerably in volume and 
its quality is today pure gold. Not only has she greatly 
improved vocally, but also even her previous admirable 
delineation of the part seems pale today in comparison to 
the portrayal she brought forth on this occasion. Always 
charming, her Cio-Cio-San is now more dramatic, and thus 
she makes the death scene even more poignant than before. 
She gripped the heart by the naivete in which she enacted 
the role of poor Mme. Butterfly. Miss Miura is so sympa- 


thetic that one hates Pinkerton for his cowardly desertion. 
Miura is a great artist—one who brings realism to the 
operatic stage and one who gives full vocal satisfaction. 
The gracious actress-singer, who is, uo doubt, the most 


Owing to the notable success of the Yeatman Griffith Summer 
and Portland, Ore., last season, Manager L. 
Behymer (for Los Angeles) and Otto Wedemeyer (for Portland) announce the 
return of this internationally celebrated vocal master. 
a sensational nature last summer, due to the remarkable results accomplished ©& 
through actual demonstration classes, that, even before leaving, the petitions which = 
had been circulated were so emphatic and flattering in their emet that Mr. : 
He will consequently be in Los Angeles from June | May 


Classes in Los Angeles, Cal., 


Griffith consented to return. 
25 to August 6 and in Portland from August 12 to September 9. These 
are for artists, teachers and students. 


season both in opera and concert. 
of the assistant teacher, Euphemia Blunt, Mr. 


effective Cio-Cio-San of our generation, has learned many 
tricks in the last few months. She has learned, for one 
thing, how to make up as well as how to dress. Her various 
kimonas were gems; colorful as they were, they seemed to 
play a part in the drama. In the first act Miura seemed a 
plump Japanese girl—a baby chrysanthemum—but in the 
second she made apparent the suffering she had endured, 
languishing for years for the man she loved so much as to 
kill herself for him. In that second act she looked much 
thinner, due probably to the color of her kimona or to some 
other effective trick that denotes good judgment in the right 
direction. The public was not slow in showing its keen 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH. 


returning October 1. 


1 AH 


appreciation and Miura was applauded to the echo, not only 
after the One Fine Day aria. (which she sang superbly), 
but also throughout the course of the evening, and justly so, 
for she was the star of the performance. 

Anita Klinova disclosed a_ throaty voice in the role of 
Suzuki, which she acted with conviction and discernment. 
Gaetano Tommasini, a first class tenor, did well as Pinker- 
ton, especially vocally, although histrionically he has yet 
much to learn. His voice is large, of velvety quality, wide 
in compass, and he knows how to use it to his own glorifi- 
cation and to the pleasure of his hearers. Especially effec- 
tively done was his - with Miura, in the first act, and the 
parting phrase in the last. He, too, was warmly received. 
Frances Morosini was pretty as Kate Pinkerton and sang 
her few bars sufficiently well. Mario Valle was excellent 
as Sharpless, the U. S. Consul. He looked American and 
gentlemanly. He wears street clothes with a certain chic 
seldom encountered on the operatic stage, and by his very 
appearance he won the good will and favor of the public 
from the moment he entered. Vocally, too, he was highly 
satisfactory and made a lasting impression in this com- 
munity. Francesco Curci is one of the best Goros ever 
heard on the operatic stage. Indeed, in the first act he was 


Vocal 


His success was of such 


The Yeatman Griffith studios are the meet- 
ing place of artists from all over the world, for not only do eminent singers and 
teachers seek the advice of this master, but also successful debuts are made every = 
The New York studios will remain open during = 


particularly fine but in the second he forced his comedy a 
little and his antics at one time marred his otherwise remark 
able performance. To fall on the stage or to hide behind 
a table might bring laughter in a small community, but not 
in Chicago. Surely many laughed, but Mr. Curci should 
not appeal to those; he is too big an artist and does not 
need to resort to cheap tricks. Natale Cervi was a mediocre 
Yamadori and Pietro de Biasi an excellent Bonze. 

Gallo, desirous to give the people twice their money's 
worth, followed the opera with a ballet divertissement, 
which brought forth Pavley and Oukrainsky and the entire 
ballet company in numbers by Delibes, Thomas, Kreisler, 
Grieg and Grossman. Due to the late hour, that part of 
the program was not seen by this reviewer. 


Ala, Aprit 1, 


On Tuesday evening, Aida was given with a very fine 
cast. Bianca Saroya (who, if memory serves right, was 
heard in these surroundings a few seasons ago with the 
Ravinia Opera) made up a beautiful Aida and sang the 
difficult role with telling effect. The possessor of a delight 
ful organ, well used, she made a deep and 
lasting impression through the manner in 

which she rendered the role, and her suc 
cess at the hands of the public left no doubt 
as to its appreciation. Alice Gentle, always 
a great favorite here, was the Amneris. In 
glorious fettle, she gave of her best and was 
as fine a daughter of the Pharaohs as the 
Auditorium has ever witnessed. This well 
deserved praise is in itself worth more than 
a column of superlatives, as the most fa 
mous of Amnerises today and yesterday have 
at one time or another graced our lyric stage 
here. Manuel Salazar, a somewhat unreli 
able tenor, sang the role of Radames espe 
cially well. True, he faltered here and there 
in the Celeste Aida, but in this he won one 
of the biggest ovations ever scored here by 
a tenor, and his success was due to the fact 
that toward the end of the difficult solo he 
poured forth tones of such beauty as to 
obliterate his inaccuracy of pitch at the be 
ginning of the same aria. Throughout the 
balance of the opera he was at his best, and 
though histrionically he has little to recom 
mend him to opera-goers, he sang so well 
that his lack of personality did not registe: 
against him and he made one of the big hits 
in the initial season of the San ¢ ‘arloans 
Mario Basiola—remember that name !— is 
one of the luminaries of the operatic stage 
of today. He is a baritone with a glorious 
voice, big, even in all registers, and of un 
commonly fine quality. He is a clever actor 
and his other appearances here should reveal 

(Continued on page 33) 


Philadelphia Orchestra Dispute 
Still Unsettled 

Up to the time of going to press (Tues 
day noon, April 8) no word has been re 
ceived that a settlement of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra wage dispute with the union had 
been reached, though such announcement was 
expected on that day. The union issued an 
ultimatum on Wednesday of last week which 
was under discussion by the administrative 
company of the orchestra management. If 
any decision was arrived at during Tuesday 
Master afternoon it will appear in a special tel 
E. gram on another page of this issue. The 
- dispute has already resulted in the abandon 
= ment of the Pacific Coast tour this spring, 
= and the management was also obliged to 
decline the invitation of the French Govern 
ment for the orchestra to play in Paris in 


classes 

Programs for the Greensboro 

Festival 

Greensboro (N. C.) is going to have the 
most elaborate festival in its history, cover 
z ing three days, April 24-25-26. The Minne 
: apolis Symphony Orchestra, with Henri 
Verbrugghen as conductor, has been en 
gaged for all three days. The first evening 
there will be scenes from Lohengrin and 
Faust with Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano; Kathryn Meisle 
contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; J. Foster Barnes, baritone, 
and Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, as soloists, and the 
orchestra conducted by Wade R. Brown. The second night 
will be an orchestra concert with Mr. Verbrugghen con 
ducting and Kathryn Meisle as soloist. The third evening, 
Artist Night, the orchestra will again play under Mr Ver 
brugghen, the principal feature of the program being th 
fourth Tschaikowsky symphony. The soloist for this eve 
ning will be Cyrena Van Gordon 


Griffith 


Alabama F. M. C. Convention at Birmingham 


The eighth annual convention of the Alabama Federation 
of Music Clubs closed at Birmingham, Ala., April 4. The 
attendance was very large, practically every music club in 
the State having its full quota of delegates present. Many 
junior clubs also sent representatives. Enthusiasm charac 
terized the meeting, Much business was transacted and dis- 
posed of, and many delightful social functions were en- 
joyed. The musical programs were of an unusually high 
standard. Further details will be given in next week's issue 
of the Musicat Courter. 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Twelfth Installment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


PHRASE SECTIONS 
(Continued) 


This tune, or say, better, these bits of tune set together to form a perfect 
whole, are particularly valuable by way of illustration for the reason that they 
serve to demonstrate the fact that, to produce strong rhythmic commas, it is 
necessary to construct each phrase section in such a manner that it leads up 
to a definite cadence, as if, so to speak, everything had been said on the subject, 
and there would follow a new start. 

This must be thoroughly understood. The good sectional phrase division is 
not merely a breath; it is a “thought” division. And, naturally, if it can be 
associated with a certain definiteness of expression, and speed, like an accele- 
rando or retard, a crescendo or decrescendo, it will be all the more forceful. 
Not that these suggestions of expression are to be observed in the interpreta- 
tion. Such interpretation always results in suggesting excessive sentimen- 
tality, which is just what it is. For though each little bit of the phrase must 
be felt, that feeling must not be allowed to carry the interpreter away to such 
an extent that the basic rhyhmic beat and the long-phrase-rhythm is lost 
sight of. 

The tune writer must bear this in mind. Proper sectional writing can 
searcely be exaggerated. Tunes like Erl King and Der Wanderer are not frag- 
mentary, but magnificently impressive because of the young, unspoiled. genius 
of the composer, who set them in sections naturally. But it is to be noted that 
Schubert did not force this element of construction down our throats by the 
use of excessive expression marks—such as one. sees particularly affixed to 
the poorest of tunes. (Indeed, when one sees “With Passion” or “Languish- 
ingly” on a tune it is likely to be pretty fair proof that the tune will be neither 
passionate nor languishing. These marks too often tell us what the composer 
intended to say, not what he succeeded in saying.) 

Compare Der Wanderer with Erl King. 


Ex.39 


(a) Der Wanderer 











The sectional construction is the same in each, and Der Wanderer is even 
more cut up by the use of constantly changing themes, with different tempi and 
different accompaniments. That it does not sound fragmentary and disjointed 
is one of the best possible arguments in favor of the theories I am advancing, 
the point being that Schubert, in each little bit of tune, says something which 
is complete in itself, yet suggests a continuation. It will be found on examina- 
tion that these continuations always have something in common with the con- 
text-—the general trend of the basic harmony, the speed, the rhythm. 

Though it appears to be a fact that the comma is generally associated with 
a combination of opposed note lengths, short notes between, after or before 
long ones, it is not that alone which makes the comma. It may be essential 
(and I am not even sure of that), but it is certainly a minor consideration, for 
any rhythm may be written at will, any note lengths set together, without 
attaining the desired result in the smallest degree. The reader may satisfy 
himself on this point by copying the rhythm of his favorite tune in altered note 
successions. It has often been done by would-be tune makers. But even when 
the harmony and note progressions are apparently correct, the result is rarely 
anything worth while. 


Importance of Rhythm 


However, let this not be taken to mean that the rhythm is unimportant. It is 
all-important. Divest any tune of its rhythm and its beauty is thereby 
destroyed. 

The comma effect is produced by a correct combination of rhythm and 
melodic rise and fall. Alter either one or the other and the effect is lost. 
There are a few things that may be tabulated as likely to produce the desired 
result : passage from tonic to dominant, or from dominant to tonic, or from 
tonic to tonic-four-six; a rise to the tonic note (C) reaching the sub-dominant 
on a bar-rhythm; the resolution of a suspended note, or the accent of a sus- 
pended note at an appropriate point for section ending; a return to the note of 
the start through a “turn”—-frequently with sustained notes on either side. 
This applies to Ex. 32a and other examples already given, as wel] as to the 
following from the Poet and Peasant Overture. S 


Ex.40 





No doubt the comma in this case owes its force also to the short note followed 
by a long one, a favorite device, as has already been seen, but the strong accent, 
sforzando, on A and D at the stars is also very evident, it is so strong, in fact, 
that one feels that this first A should be the beginning rather than the middle 
of the bar. 

A somewhat similar case is that of Mendelssohn’s duet, I Would That My 
Love. 


Ex.41 
I would that my love -Mendelssohn 


eee : fe ae 
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Here the dissonant B with its third below gives a rhythmic force to the final 
notes of the first bar, and the tonic-four-six, really a dominant, with the root, G, 
descending chromatically to the seventh, F, makes a good bridge to the repeti- 
tion of the opening rhythm which follows. The first comma here is after the 
first tied note, G, and the melodic idea ends with the bar. The student should 
understand that these facts are not being pointed out for academic or theoretical 
reasons, and that it is essential to learn to make a brief idea as the foundation 
of a good tune. In each of these tunes here quoted we try to discover how long, 
or rather, how short the idea is, carrying out our intention of answering the 
question posed at the beginning of this chapter: How long is beauty? 

This Allegretto by Mozart is rhythmically interesting and illustrates a some- 
what different manner of placing the comma. 


Ex.42 
Mozart - Allegretto 















The first bar is the real theme. The second bar a bridge, or, better described, 
a period ofter the comma. Comparison of this B-C in the first bar with the 
B-C in Beethoven, Ex. 32, is interesting. The rhythm of the second bar also 
has its importance, a very great number of tunes showing an exactly similar 
termination in the period bar. A few examples will be given of this procedure. 








Ex. 43 
Good night ladies Carry me back to old Virginy 
(a) oe (d)r mil 
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(To be continued next week.) 
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OVER THE RADIO 





A Bit of Broadcasting 
BY WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 


' [Long before Station WJZ moved from downtown 
New York to the Aeolian Building, William Wade Hin- 
shaw, former baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and well known impresario of opera in English, 
broadcasted a short talk on music one evening and then 
introduced his esario company, which proceeded to 
give the first r performance of a complete opera 
ever broadcasted up to that time, about two years ago. 
On the ev of March 27, Mr. Hinshaw broadcasted 
from the new WJZ station, making an address on vari- 
ous p of music. Most of his remarks are ted 
here, space not permitting their complete reproduction. 
A novel feature was the introduction of “community 
ingi per radio. At the end of his speech, Mr. Hin- 
shaw, singing over the radio, invited all his hearers, 
wherever they might be, to join with him in a verse of 
America, a verse of the Suwanee River, and a verse of 
The Star Spangled Banner. Of course Mr. Hinshaw 
could not hear his listeners join in, as he led them in his 
deep, rich baritone, nor co they hear each other, but 
from the heap of letters he received in the days imme- 
diately following, he knows that hundreds and hundreds 
of his listeners acce the invitation to join the first 
“Radio Sing,” and thoroughly enjoyed it.—The Editor.] 


Although we have had hundreds of thousands of scientific 
educators in the world—men of jptelligence and understand- 
ing who have for hundreds of years, yea thousands of years, 
studied the effects of various subjects of education upon 
mankind, almost all of whom have extolled the beneficial 
effects of music to humanity—there has never been a con- 
centrated effort by these great educators to place music in 
the regular curriculum of scholastic study as a necessary 
element in education. Why this has never been done is diffi- 
cult to understand. Music is the most potent influence 
known to mankind. By it man is swayed from mood to 
mood. As the wheat in the field is swayed by the breeze, 
as the ocean waves are aroused from calm and lashed into 
fury by the gale, so is the emotional nature of man played 
upon by music; it takes him from the lowest depths of des- 
pair to the heights of glory, from tragedy to penitence, from 
hatred to love, from sickness to health, from wrongness to 
rightness, from cringing fear to valorous courage, from 
hell to Heaven or vice versa. It matters not in what con- 
dition of mind or body a human being may find itself, that 
condition may be immediately changed, to a greater or 
smaller degree, of course, but actually and immediately 
changed by music. There is no other human agent that 
has the power of music. Why, then, should it not be studied 
by all as a part of scholastic education? As an element of 
highest culture? Why make use of it for its effect without 
careful study of its influence? Why allow those who are 
so highly gifted that they will study music “in spite of 
everything” to be the only ones who are to be musically 
educated? Why should not all of us be taught the power 
of music, its good and bad effects? Should not all learn at 
least to analyze music and to know intimately the force 
that sways us through our emotional and vibratory possi- 
bilities? When the music starts we are all set to vibrating 
in a common rhythm; we know it, we feel it. Why not 
study this great force, this greatest of all powers for good 
or evil? Music may be evil in its effect as well as good. 
I say that the study of music by the masses is as necessary 
to education as the study of mathematics, languages, sci- 
ences, yea as the study of religion. 

Music AS ENTERTAINMENT. 


We are too prone to regard music as a mere expedient 
for entertainment to be bought and paid for like any com- 
modity. We might as well pay for our mathematics and 
our languages in the same way. It would be just as logical. 
But as “there is no royal road to geometry” neither is there 
a royal road to music, One must work to learn music. The 
majority of the people of the world respond to rhythmical 
pulsations and so the majority of people may learn music, 
learn at least to appreciate it through musical study. If we 
want music as an entertainment why not learn something 
about it so that we can the more thoroughly enjoy it? We 
pay enough for it; why not learn something about the thing 
we pay for? 

Music Brincs Rest To Weary MuscLes AND SOULS. 

When men working in the factory stop for their noon 
hour, after having worked for four consecutive hours doing 
some one thing that requires a single rhythmic continuous 
action, they find themselves tired out, and they often grum- 
ble at their lot, calling themselves merely machines and 
damning their employers. What is the cause of so much 
weariness? It is the constant working of their muscles 
and nerve centers in a single rhythm. All they need to do 
to rest them is to change the rhythm of their bodies by 
starting up another rhythm. It has been clearly demon- 
strated by trial that, if the men can be induced to “ee a 
few songs during their noon hour and in the evenings after 
their day’s toil, they become quickly rested and have much 
more vitality and energy for their work of the next day 
or the afternoon. This is because they have changed the 
rhythm of their bodies and nervous systems through the 
singing of a few songs, and thus they are rested. 

Opera IN ENGLISH. 

Naturally I am more interested in opera in English than 
most people, because I am in the business of producing 
opera in English. But I have been asked to talk about it 
because I am expected to know something intimate about 
it. I cannot see how any American can honestly say that 
he enjoys opera in some foreign tongue more than in Eng- 
lish. Such a person always seems to me to be very much 
of a bigot as well as being dishonest with himself. Opera 
sung in English to an American audience should be more 
enjoyable than in some other language, if sung by the same 
singers in both cases. But they say, “It sounds so raw in 
English.” In other words, they do not like the play when 
they understand it. So apr as they do not know what is 
being said by the singers, they are willing to accept what- 


may be sung and think it heavenly; but as soon as 
they culated » he is said they think it vulgar and raw. 
Do they think it is not vulgar in its original tongue to people 


who speak that tongue? Then they say, “English is such a 
poor language in which to sing.” This again shows merely 
gross ignorance, as English is as beautiful and practical 
as a singing language as any other when it is properly sung. 
The main trouble with our own people is that they know 
enough to criticize the manner of singing English and do 
not know enough to criticize the singing of any other lan- 
guage. Hence they do not know how badly another language 
is being treated by the singer. 

So far as the sounds are concerned, there is no difference 
to speak of in any of the four singing languages. All tones 
in singing are sustained on the vowel sounds, and it is the 
vowel sound that we hear as tone. The vowel sounds in 
French, German, Italian and English are all alike, with one 
or two exceptions, and they all come from the Latin vowels. 
This being so, how can one language sound better than an- 
other so far as the singing tone is concerned? Then fur- 
ther: The consonants are nearly all alike; in fact they are 
exactly alike, although pronounced a little differently, in 
some cases. Thousands of words in all languages are almost 
exactly alike, and mean the same thing. But all words are 
made up of the same Latin characters representing sounds 
that are found in the different languages. These sounds are 
represented by different characters in many cases. But I 
could go through the languages, analyze them, and show 
conclusively that the same sounds exist in one language that 
exist in another. They mean different things a lot of the 
time of course, but the sounds are there just the same, and 
to say that one language is more musical than another is 
pure sophistry and bigotry. Likewise the same consonants 
produce the same sounds, or rather they are used for divid- 
ing the words into convenient syllables, separating the vow- 
els from each other so that we can form words and convey 
definite meanings. The majority of the people who attend 
the Metropolitan Opera simply sit through the perform- 
ances listening to the music and the vocal sounds of the 
singers without the slightest knowledge of what the singers 
are saying. And the only way they can know what the 
whole thing is about is by watching the action of the play 
so as to see who is jealous, who is in love, who is the villain, 
and who kills whom at the end. They get to know the 
story of the opera after awhile and so sit there imagining 
in English what the singers are saying in other languages 
by the way they act. They are like the old lady who went 
to church and then on her return home raved about the 
wonderful sermon she had heard. When asked what the 
minister said, she replied that she did not remember any- 
thing he said, but that did not at all matter—it was the 
heavenly tone that she loved. I have given over a thousand 
performances of opera in English during the past five years, 
half of them in New York City and half out on tour from 
coast to coast. I know that the people like opera in Eng- 
lish, because they have liked my performances. All of my 
operas have been of the class called “opera comique,” which 
is French for comic opera. If I had given them in Italian 
or French or German would the people have liked them as 
well? I say, no. Comic opera must be understood to be 
liked and appreciated. If you do not get the point, the joke, 
it isn’t funny. If you want to find out how little you know 
of a foreign tongue go to the French theater or the German 
theater and count the words which you can catch or see if 
you know when to laugh. English should be the usual 
language for all operatic performances in America and 
the people should demand it of the Metropolitan and other 
opera companies. So long as the operas are sung in foreign 
tongues at the great opera houses in America, just so long 
will the music of America be dominated by foreigners. The 
day of emancipation will not come until the people demand 
that operas and concerts be sung in English. 

Stay at Home To Stupy. 

There is no longer any need for going abroad to study 
singing or any other kind of music. We have in America 
not only very fine native teachers who have studied abroad, 
but we have also nearly all of the teachers of great note 
from Europe, who have come to America and taken up their 
domicile. A young student is far better off studying at home 
with an American teacher whose talent and ability is known 
and proven than by studying with any foreign teacher 
abroad. Be sure’ that you are talented before you decide 
to have a musical career. Everyone should learn to sing 
for the sake of culture, but there are far too many trying 
to make a public career who have neither the talent nor 
the voice necessary for it. Don’t let your parents borrow 
money and mortgage the home to give you a musical edu- 
cation. If you have not the talent and voice and ability to 
make the necessary money yourself by singing in a small 
way while you get your education, you have not talent and 
voice enough ever to make enough money to pay off the 
mortgage. So in any case, don’t let them. make the mort- 
gage. You can earn your own education if you have it in 
you to make a success, and if you can not make your own 
way, you could never make a success anyway. If the public 
likes to hear you sing well enough to pay you for your 
singing before your education is finished, you can bank 
upon a successful career; buf if the public will not pay to 
hear you before your education is finished, they will never 
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pay afterward. The public will pay for what it likes, and 
if you have the personality, talent, courage, and the extraor- 
dinary voice necessary for success, the public will let you 
know about it by the dollars they pay to hear you. So 
study at home. There will be plenty of time to go abroad 
after you may have proven yourself. 

Tue Rapio. 

The greatest discovery of the age is the possibility of 
broadcasting by radio. The radio is the greatest invention 
known for the aid of mankind. It is destined to be the 
avenue through which the entire world will become har- 
monized and educated. There are many who fear that the 
radio will do away with the phonograph, but that idea is 
silly and preposterous. The radio can never take away the 
desire for the phonographic records. Neither can it hurt the 
business of recording except to force the making of better 
records, which in the end will be a help and not an injury. 

RApIO AND THE MUSICIAN. 


Singers, instrumentalists, and the musicians’ union all are 
terribly excited for fear that the radio will take away their 
jobs, but this fight that musicians are making against the 
radio recalls the fight that working men everywhere have 
always made against every new labor saving device. They 
cry out that “the new machine will take away their jobs.” 
With all the modern machinery there is no idleness. Every- 
one has more work than ever before and at appallingly high 
prices. What we have to do is to adjust ourselves to the 
new and cast off the old, for radio is here to stay. It is a 
part of our daily life and will soon be a necessity instead of 
a luxury. The time is not far distant when there will be 
a receiver in every home in the country. It will not stop 
with simply broadcasting from four or five hundred differ- 
ent stations. There will be independent broadcasting ar- 
rangements for all large houses, factories, mines, schools, 
theaters, everything. We are already hooked up with Eu- 
rope. We shall be hooked up with the entire world within 
a couple of years. All peoples will listen in, when they 
desire, to all other peoples. The world will converse and 
commune together through the development of the radio. 
The radio is only in its infancy. Watch it develop! There 
is absolutely no use to fight it. We might as well stop 
fighting it and learn its uses and possibilities and apply them 
to ourselves, 

Radio is in its infancy; moving picture making is in its 
infancy; phonographic recording is in its infancy. We shall 
not be able to keep up with the development of these things. 
But let us not get too far behind, and let us not try to re- 
tard their development. If we do we shall be crushed and 
thrown by the wayside. The great tide is on; the river 
is flowing fast. Let us set our little boats to sail with the 
current. We can never buck it and go the other way, nor 
can we dam its flood, and stop it. So why not help it along 
and at the same time make use of its power to move our 
own little millwheels. “Let rocks and hills and vales re- 
sound” for peace and good will to men while we sing to- 
gether around the world by radio. 

An ExpertMENT IN CoMMUNITY SINGING. 


Now I want you to try an experiment with me and let 
us see what comes of it. I know that it would be perfectly 
possible for the whole world to sing together in perfect 
tune and harmony at one and the same moment if all the 
people were willing to do so. 

If I were to come into your parlor and lead you in sing- 
ing a song we would all sing together and you would be 
guided by my voice. I would not need to get up and beat 
time with my hands. You would hear me sing and join in, 
and we would have a merry time of it. Why can’t we do 
that by radio? We can if you are willing to sing with me. 
Will you try it? You will, won’t you? Then after we 
have sung together will you write me about it and tell me 
how it seemed to sing with all the other thousands who are 
listening in tonight? If we can make this little experiment 
work—and we can, you know—the time will come when we 
shall have all the whole world singing together as we shall 
sing now. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if our whole nation 
would lift itself up in song all at the same moment? Think 
what a wonderful chorus it would be! Then think of what 
it will be when all the world sings together, and what an 
are for peace and good will and understanding it 
will be! 


Anna Case Popular in Hawaii 


Anna Case recently gave three highly successful concerts 
in Hawaii. According to a press report just received from 
there, “So much has been said of her beautiful tone, her 
wholly charming personality and the distinction, the savoir- 
faire that marks her delivery; but even more could be made 
of the unique fact that Miss Case, with Charles Gilbert 
Spross, the ideal accompanist, who is himself an artist of 
high rank, successfully appeared in three concerts in this city. 
Whether they were given to three different groups of music 
lovers or the same devotees of the art of the human voice, 
who, fascinated, returned again and again to hear the 
lovely singer, matters not. When it ever occurred before 
in Honolulu is beyond the memory of one of her auditors 
anyway.” According to another press excerpt: “Never has 
a singer who has been in Hawaii won more friends than 
did Anna Case, but she added to their already large num- 
bers when, just before the steamer pulled out, she stood 
on the deck of the Wilhelmina and sang four Hawaiian 
songs which she had learned during her visit here and 
sang them so feelingly as to bring tears to many eyes 
Such a strong Aloha has Miss Case for the islands that she 
lef€ declaring her intention of returning next year.” 





BORIS GODUNOW HEARD IN COPENHAGEN FOR FIRST TIME 


Copenhagen, February 25.—Exactly half a century has 
elapsed since the original premiére of Boris Godunow in 
Petrograd in 1874. That Moussorgsky’s music has kept so 
fresh though all these years and still creates such a favor- 
able impression on practically all audiences is not only the 
proof of its rare primitiveness, power and inner value, but 
also that its national color is not at all superficial but rather 
the purest expression of Russian character and popular 
sentiment. At last, after several years of expectant waiting, 
Copenhagen has had opportunity to hear the work for the 
first time. -It is a pleasure to record that the~ performance 
was an admirable one in all respects and the success with 
press and public such as to assure the work finding a per- 
manent place in the opera repertory, and this in spite of 
the fact that the work was not’ presented in the usual version 
of nine scenes. As presented here, the first part of act 


three was entirely omitted, thus losing for Marina more 
than half her part including the only aria, and causing the 
complete disappearance of the Jesuit Rangoni. While the 
reason for the cut is difficult to understand, in justice to 
the performance in general, it must be said that it offered 
the sole ground for criticism. 

Rarely has Georg Hoeberg, who conducted the perform- 
ance, mastered a score as perfectly as he did Boris, Albert 
Hoeberg in the title role was eminently successful and again 
gave proof of his exceptional artistic qualities. Tenna 
Frederiksen as Marina and Niels Hansen as Dmitri were 
splendid in their respective parts. The same can be said of 
Holger Byrding in the part of Pimen, Paul Wiedemann, as 
Prince. Schuiski, Carl Madsen as Warlaam, Gunder Knud- 
sén as the idiot, and those having minor parts. 

Fritz Crome. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY GIVES TWO PERFORMANCES 


OF 


BEETHOVEN’S NINTH ON THE SAME DAY 


Orchestra Is Assisted by Harvard Glee Club and Radcliff Choral Society—Gebhard Scores as Soloist with Symphony— 
Beatrice Griffin Pleases in Recital—Olivia Cate in Debut—Sanroma Wins Success with People’s Symphony— 
Hubbard Pupil Wins New Laurels—Irma Seydel Gives Program 


suston, April 6.—A new precedent was established in this 
city on Sunday, March 30, when the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave two performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony to capacity audiences in Symphony Hall in the 
afternoon and evening of the same day. The celebrated 
choral symphony was performed in honor of the 100th 
anniversary of its first performance, and the proceeds were 
for the benefit of the pension fund of the orchestra. The 
orchestra was assisted by the Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, both trained by Dr. Archibald T 
Davison, and aYso these soloists: Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Marjorie Squires, contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, and 
Fred Patton, bass. The demand for seats was so great 
that both concerts were completely sold out, including all 
available standing room. 

rhe performance was a remarkable one in many respects. 
lhe orchestra performed its part with customary virtuos- 
ity. Equally effective was the performance of the chorus, 
lhe music for voices is very exacting, especially the inter- 





HEINRICH GEBHARD 


minable measures on high for the sopranos. But the men 
of Harvard and the girls of Radcliffe gave a wholly ad- 
mirable performance, marked by technical surety, musical 
sensibility and stirring eloquence. The bright, youthful 
quality of their voices was admirably suited to the joyous 
spirit and lofty idealism reflected in Beethoven’s music and 


Schiller’s inspiring ode, The quartet of soloists was rather 
overshadowed by the orchestra and chorus, but they per- 
formed their parts creditably. 

The enthusiasm of the audience increased with each 


movement, and at the conclusion of the work, when Dr. 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America’s Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 
Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
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The Wall Street Am 
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Davison joined Mr. Monteux in the center of the stage, 
there was such applause as one seldom hears in this staid 
old town. 

GesHarp Scores AS SymMpnony Sovotst. 

With the exception of Chabrier’s sonorous overture tu 
the opera Gwendoline, the concerts of Friday afternoon, 
March 28, and Saturday evening, March 29, given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in "Winthens Hall, were made 
up of novelties. This characterization includes the Pa- 
thétique symphony of Tschaikowsky, since this was the first 
time in thirteen years that this most popular of symphonies 
was played at the regular concerts of the orchestra. Here- 
tofore, because of its tremendous drawing power, it has 
been reserved for concerts to swell the pension fund of the 
orchestra. The return of this work to the patrons of the 
regular series was warmly—indeed, enthusiastically—wei- 
comed. Mr. Monteux steered a middle course in his inter- 
pretation, avoiding on the one hand the Scylla of a purely 
objective reading, and on the other hand the Charybdis of 
morbid, ranting, shrieking outcry against Fate. There was 
tremendous applause after the third movement, and again 
at the conclusion of the work, the orchestra being called to 
its feet both times to share the enthusiasm with Mr. Mon- 
teux, 

At the same concerts Mr. Monteux, with the altogether 
admirable assistance of Heinrich Gebhard, the musicianly 
pianist, played for the first time in America DeFalla’s fan- 
tasia, Nights in the Gardens of Spain. It has often been 
said that the best Spanish music has been written by French 
composers—Chabrier, Debussy, Ravel. To these should now 
be added the Spaniard DeFalla, for to those who know Span- 
ish music as played and sung by the natives, this composi- 
tion of DeFalla’s reproduces the mood, the rhythm, the vivid 
glowing colors that one associates with the musical aspects 
of that country. Although not strictly a virtuoso piece as 
far as the piano is concerned, there was ample opportunity 
for Mr. Gebhard to reveal his uncommonly fine abilities as 
pianist, musician, interpreter. He caught the spirit of the 
music admirably and gave a performance which could hardly 
be excelled for musicianship, taste and sympathetic under- 
standing. Mr. Gebhard’s success was well deserved and he 
was recalled a number of times. 

The third and last novelty was of American origin, a 
poem for orchestra, In a Withered Garden, by Eliot Schenck 
—a well written composition, generally agreeable music, but 
not invariably impressive through the force of originality of 
its ideas. 

Beatrice GrirFin PLeases IN REcItTAL, 

Beatrice Griffin, violinist, with the able assistance of Jesus 
Sanroma, accompanist, gave a recital, Thursday evening, 
March 27, in Jordan Hall. She was heard in the following 
pieces : sonata E major, Handel; concerto, F sharp, Vieux- 
temps ; Chaconne, Bach; Serenade Melancolique, Tschaikow- 
sky; Minuet, Porpora-Kreisler; Alabama, Spalding, and 
La Capricieuse, Elgar. 

This young violinist again revealed an exceptional talent. 
Her technic is already adequate for whatever music she 
undertakes. Her tone is firm and rich, without the scratch- 
ing that so often mars the performances of aspiring virtu- 
osos. Miss Griffin is not merely a technician; she is also 
musical—witness the sensitive rhythm, the smooth phrasing 
which she brought to her excellent performance of the 
Chaconne, a performance, let it be said, which held the 
attention of her audience from beginning to end. Miss 
Griffin's skill, musicianship, taste and becoming modesty 
created an exceedingly favorable impression on her listeners 
and she was warmly applauded. 


Outvia Cate Wins Succtss 1n Desut. 


Olivia Cate, of the younger generation of pianists of this 
town, gave a recital Saturday afternoon, March 29, in Jordan 
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“His natural talents of vocal charm and beauty were 
at their highest peak.”—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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COMPOSER ~ PIANIST 


“THE CRY OF | | 
THE WOMAN” o> 


ADELINE. KEE 


of = vaaty, 


“I think iain itself 
inspired ag in your latest 
song Cry of the 
, Woman, * It is so — 
land beautiful and a real 
message to the musical 
world. You may be sure, 
whenever and wherever I 
jSing, I shall include it on 
my program.’ 








(Chickering Piano) 
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ELFANOR PAINTER, 


for several yeare “incomparably the queen of light 
opera prima donnas in America,” who has just re- 
ceived a cable from Prof, Max von Schillings engaging 
her to appear at the Staatsoper (formerly the Royal 
Opera) in several roles. She will make her debut in 
Puccini's Madame Butterfly and is to sail for Europe 
in August. Miss Painter was one of the star artists 
at the Deutches Opera, Berlin, for the five years prior 
to the World War; she sang many important premieres 
and is a grand opera artist of wide experience, though 
America has never known her in that capacity. 











Hall. Miss Cate gave an exhibition of her abilities in an 
unhackneyed and well varied program comprising these 
pieces: Lament, Samuel Wise; Chwes, John Burton; 
Minuet and The Tight Rope Girl, Marburg; sonata in D 
major, Galuppi; New Mown Hay, Engel; etude, op. 42, No. 
7, and prelude, op. 16, No. 3, Scriabin; Mexican Dances, 
Villanueva; From a Log Cabin and Joy of Autumn, Mac- 
Dowell ; Papillons, Schumann; nocturne in C minor, pre- 
ludes in _C sharp minor and 'E minor, and ballade in F 
minor, Cliopin. 

Miss Cate had not gone very far into this interesting pro- 
gram before it was patent that she had already made sub- 
stantial progress in mastering her medium, Her technic 
is fluent; she can be brilliant when brilliance is required. 
Beauty of tone characterizes her playing, and her command 
of nuance is praiseworthy. She is, moreover, a sensitive 
musician, with a fine regard for structure and a sure ability 
for tasteful phrasing. An unerring instinct for the melodic 
line gives her playing a song ful quality rare in the inter- 
pretations of younger pianists. The program did not give 
her ample scope for her powers since it provided no oppor- 
tunity for sounding any profound emotional depths or for 
scaling any ecstatic heights. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Cate will include more music of a virile, impassioned nature 
when she appears here again in recital. Nevertheless and 
notwithstanding, her skill, musicianship, taste and engaging 
sincerity contributed to a fine success. Her .audience, a 
friendly one, rewarded her with vigorous applause. 
SanroMA Wins Brituiant Success With Peropie’s Sym- 

PHONY. 

Jesus Sanroma, the rising Porto Rican pianist, who re- 
ceived his musical education at the New England Conser- 
vatory, was the soloist at the twentieth and last concert of 
the season of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Sunday 
afternoon, March 30, at the St. James Theater. Mr. San- 
roma gave an exhibition of his now familiar gifts in the 
exacting concerto of Paderewski, disclosing the technical 
fluency and fine sense of rhythm which stamp his playing. 
It was an altogether brilliant performance and the young 
pianist was recalled many times. The purely orchestral num- 
bers of the program were Weber's overture to Euryanthe, 
Dubois’ suite Farandole, and Tschaikowsky’s Italian Caprice. 
Mr. Mollenhauer conducted in customary fashion. 

This has been a highly successful season for the People’s 
Symphony from the point of view of attendance. Standing 
room only has been the rule at many concerts. The pro- 
grams have been well chosen, the soloists have been atints 
of high rank, and the season has been further enriched 
through the appearance of a number of well known guest 
conductors. Manifestly, there is a place in Boston or a 
symphony orchestra giving concerts at popular prices, and 
it is to be hoped that the community will insure the con- 
tinuance of these concerts. 

Husparp Puri. as Ninta Sympnony Tenor. 

Charles Stratton, pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard, the distin- 
pnee voice teacher of Boston, has made quite a record 

himself as tenor soloist in performances of Beethoven’s 
choral symphony this season. Last Sunday afternoon and 
evening he apeeet 7 in this capacity in the two performances 
given by woe oston Symphony Orchestra at Symphony Hall. 

e has also sung the tenor role in this work three times 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and once with the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto. Mr. Stratton is tenor solo- 
ist at two prominent churches in New York—Brick Pres- 
byterian and Temple Beth-El. 

IrMA Seypet Pays ror Boston Conservatory Funp. 

Irma Seydel, the admirable violinist of this city, wre MN 
recital, Monday eveni February i" at the Y. D. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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SOPHIE KRASLAU 


“Her voice—one of the few truly great instruments of our time.” 











NEW YORK 


In voice and temperament she is preeminent. The voice, 
indeed, is one of the few truly great instruments of our time, a 
magnificent low contralto with lustrous depths of color and sensu- 
ous beauty which lent intensity to every passionate utterance. Cer- 
tainly, no other contralto since Scalchi has rivalled her singing of 
the tremendous bravura air, “Furibundo.”—W. J. Henderson in 
New York Herald. 

Miss Braslau’s extraordinary voice was like a thread of pure 
gold blazing in its purple depths.—Pitts Sanborn in New York 


Globe. 
BOSTON 


Rich of alto voice, keen of musical mind, quick with feeling, 
warm with projecting imagination—a vivid and risen figure in Amer- 
ican concert halls.—Henry 7. Parker in Boston Transcript. 

Miss Braslau’s superb contralto is always enjoyed on the too 
rare occasions when it is heard in Boston.—Boston Post. 


LONDON 


Braslau decidedly made good. Her voice is a fine one, rich 
and powerful in its louder moments and at once beautiful and pen- 
etrating in its mezza voce. She has also a sense of intellectual 
humor that one does not often meet in women. Very few could 
sing Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Classicist’”’ as she did.—Ernest Newman in 


London Times. CHICAGO 


It was a treat to hear her voice merely as a musical instrument 
—there was nothing she could not do with it from the most sus- 
tained melody to the most lively bit of technical display. —C hicago 


a DETROIT 


Whenever Sophie Braslau wishes to return to Detroit for 
another song recital she will be welcomed by every one of the 
ardent admirers who greeted her on this occasion and by many 
more to whom the thorough delight of the recital is related.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


WASHINGTON 


No phrase yet is current to denote a mode of singing compar- 
able to impressionism in painting or free verse in poetry, yet Sophie 
Braslau, singing yesterday afternoon, demonstrated that something 
in her vocal interpretation. Braslau’s remarkable vocal organ, 
delicacy of expression and range of program made her appearance 
a noteworthy event.—Jessie McBride in Washington Post. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Sophie Braslau has been acclaimed the Galli-Curci of con- 
traltos. It were no exaggeration to go further and say she is the 
Caruso of contraltos. She is an enchantress. Her art is sublime. 
—Theodore Roehl in New Orleans Item. 


CLEVELAND 


Miss Braslau’s voice is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. It 
was as gorgeous as ever yesterday, as luscious of timbre, as vibrant, 
as full-throated of volume. Braslau is a live wire and the possessor 
of a singularly vivacious personality. —James H. Rogers in Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Throughout Sophie Braslau’s recital there was threaded the 
persistent regret that this little artist, so brimming with vitality 
and the pure joy of singing, should be leaving us with the mem- 
ories of only one program.—Ray C. B. Brown in San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Sophie Braslau is an American and we ought to be proud of 
her. Her recital in San Francisco proved her an artist of rare 
gifts and rarer personality.Redfern Mason in San Francisco 


Examiner. 
YOUNGSTOWN 


“What a glorious ending to the year’s concert course! Won't 
you have her back next year?” This is but one of many such 
exclamations heard last evening. We know of no other such 
wonderful contralto voice in beauty, power and range, an even 
scale and thrilling top notes. Braslau is not a second anybody. 
She is Braslau, the first Braslau, and I have heard about all the 
great contraltos who have sung in this country since Scalchi.— 
L. R. Boales in Youngstown Vindicator. 

Sophie Braslau with the gorgeous contralto melted our hearts 
in three songs and an encore by the guest of the evening, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, who was at the piano.—James G. Huneker. 


ROCHESTER 


Paraphrasing Caesar, Sophie Braslau might properly say after 
Friday nighi’s Auditorium concert, “I came, I sang, I conquered.” 
The concert was a distinctive triumph for the famous contralto. 
There is no voice that has more moving appeal than that deep, 
velvety, rich-toned contralto, a voice of exquisite timbre and all- 
embracing compass, the gifted possessor of which holds ever at 


mastery that complete and cultured control gives.—Joseph W. Brady 


in Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union. 


RICHMOND 


The soloist was one of the great voices and splendid artists of 
the day. In quality of voice, so far as this reporter recalls, she 
stands alone.— Douglas Gordon in Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


I enjoyed her singing just as I enjoyed the playing of that other 
marvelous artist, Heifetz, not analytically and coldly, but with 
enthusiasm.—F berhardt Armstrong. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


For once advance rumor had not exaggerated the personality 
of the singer or the beauty of her voice. It is a really beautiful 
contralto, great in range, wonderful in volume, rich in tones, and 
of the most surprising flexibility. 


TORONTO 


We could only think of Chaliapin as we listened, for these 
two artists are alike in the art of making the grim, fatalistic and 
prophetic things in Russian literature in every tone and nuance of 
their song.— Evening Telegram. 
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Underwood & Underwood 





HELEN 


STANLEY 


with 


Philadelphia Civic Opera 


Company 


in 


Carmen, Feb. 26th 
Pagliacci, Feb. 29th 
Faust, March 27th 


Helen Stanley was of exquisite loveliness as 
Marguerite, matching her chaste beauty with 


splendid vocal quality. She 
beautifully, and it was a joy 


sang the role 
to hear each 


word carefully enunciated, and that, with- 


out seeming effort —Record. 


Her voice is of clear soprano quality, and so 
fluent and sympathetic was her singing of the 
famous third act aria, that it met with a 
genuine ovation.—Evening Bulletin. 


It need hardly be said that Helen Stanley 
was a first-rate Nedda, whose alluring Bird 
Song was an outstanding feature of the 


evening.—Public Ledger. 


Heading the cast was Helen 


Stanley. In 


appearance most prepossessing, with her 
various and extended operatic experience, 
her vocal equipment commanded by an alert 


intelligence and a_histrionic 


instinct that 


supplied the utterance with its appropriate 
gesture, her impersonation in a role that has 
been standardized by many famous prede- 
cessors, did not suffer by the comparisons 


evoked.—Eve, Public Ledger. 


As Micaela, Helen Stanley invested the part 
with wistful charm, and sang the gracious 
music most appealingly—North American, 


Helen Stanley was a delightful Nedda, both 
in appearance and vocally, and her well- 


trained soprano let none of 


the bird-like 


beauties of the Ballatella escape.—/nquirer. 


Season 1924-25 Now Booking 





Management LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall 


New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Verdi Club Features Cecil Arden 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club, which 1s just finishing its seventh season, pre- 
sented Cecil Arden in her Dream of Carmen at the April 2 
meeting of the club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Handsomely costumed in the appropriate many-hued dress 
of the part, Miss Arden made an entrancing picture, and 
sang the various celebrated melodies of the opera (Buzzi- 
Peccia arranged the entire specialty in musicianly fashion), 
with more or less action, always effectively and ably ac- 
companied by Olga Gulledge, She has done this many 
times throughout the country, she told the audience, but 
this was her first time in New York; rousing applause re- 
called her several times, : 

Apropos of this first appearance, President Jenkins 
spoke of the many artists introduced to a New York audi- 
ence by the Verdi Club, including Marion Talley, Mme. 
Moerike, and others. At this time she also made reference 
to the very successful opera presentation and ball of a 
fortnight ago, which netted a good profit. She also called 
attention to the coming May 1 breakfast and dance at the 
Westchester-Biltmore Club. 

Other features of this enjoyable musical morning included 
Toska Tolces, pianist, who showed excellent technic and 
brilliant interpretation in piano pieces by Schuett, Chopin 
and Liszt, and Lucile Collette, violinist, (whom Mrs. Jenk- 
ins introduced as the new Mrs. Topping), who played with 
strong bow arm and dash, especially Hubay’s Gypsy Dance, 
accompanied by Marguerite Bailhe. 

Guests of honor included presidents of various prominent 
organizations, named below, most of whom were present 
and were publicly introduced by President Jenkins, respond- 
ing with a few words, including frequent compliments to 
the “gracious president.” 

The assemblage was asked to rise as tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. John Moran, recently deceased. 

The guests of honer—presidents of other organizations 
who are also members of Verdi—were: Mrs. William §S. 
Brumaghem, acting president of Minerva; Mrs. G. Marcus 
Harris, president League of Women Voters; Mrs. Guy 
Van Alstyne, president Beechurst Club; Mrs. Egbert Guern- 
sey Brown, president I!luminati; Mrs. Herman Friedman, 
president Southland Singers; Edith R. Pearson, president 
Manhattan Study Club; Mrs. Albert Douglas, president 
Sixty Club; Mrs. Timothy Martin O’Connor, president 
Entre Nous; Mrs. Daniel Pelton Duffie, regent Charter 
Chapter Daughters of the Union; Kathryn Meloni, presi- 
dent Italo-American Club; Marguerite Potter, president 
Madrigal Club; Mrs. Olive Stott Gabriel, president New 
Yorkers Club; Mrs. Blanche H. Camp, president Metro- 
politan Theater League; Mrs. George B. Howe; Julia Sar- 
geant Chase, president Daughters Empire State; Mrs. Alex- 
ander A. La Vigne, president Daughters of Ohio, and Mrs. 
Julian Edwards. 


Tenor Wells Pleases Chicago 


John Barnes Wells, whose reputation as a recitalist has 
been long established, is completing another gratifying sea- 
son, filled with re-engagements. 

May 1, Mr. Wells will fill his third engagement with the 
Orpheus Club of Wilmington, Del.; on May 5, his second 














JOHN BARNES WELLS 


engagement with the Wilkes-Barre Concordia Society, and 
on May 9 he will appear for the third time at the music 
festival at Bowling Green, Ky. < 

With the Mendelssohn Club of Chicago, Mr. Wells re- 
cently won enthusiastic praise from both public and press, 
and his personal representative, Mrs. Chase of Boston, sup- 
plies the following letter relative to this: 

My dear Mrs. Chase: 

I want to tell you that it was a real pleasure to the Chicago Men- 
delssohn Club and to our audience to toe Mr. Wells sing for us 
last night. We were all expecting some splendid things from him, 
and I do not hesitate for one minute to tell you that nobody was dis- 


appointed. fi : 
Our concert was a decided success, and there is no question about 
Mr. Wells taking away with him high honors; he thoroughly pleased 
everybody who listened to him. . 
It was also a pleasure to meet Mr, Wells personally, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the Chicago Mendelssohn Club will book him for a 
return engagement, 
Yours respectfully, 
Curcaco Menperssonun Cvs, 
(Signed) L. G. Lewis, 
Chairman, Soloist Committee. 


Mme. Tas in Demand 
Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, has only one objection to 
the demands of her recital work. She finds that it inter- 
feres with her home because she is kept on the move almost 


continually. 

Besides appearing with the Concertgebouw and Colonne 
orchestras of Amsterdam and Paris last spring, she also 
was booked for concerts in New York State, Maine and 


Illinois. As soon as the autumn season came, she made a 
trip to California for two appearances with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Orchestra, under. the baton..of conductor 
Rothwell, and played in recital en route to New York. 
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Immediately following her return she presented an un- 
usual program at Columbia University. She sailed recently 
for Holland, where she will appear in two Amsterdam 
recitals, besides other engagements in Paris. 5 

While Mme. Tas is in Europe a short spring tour is 
being booked for her in the East. She has declared that 
she will not play for. anyone during the summer months, 
but has consented to consider two very attractive offers of 
individual recitals for the warmer season. During 1924-25, 
she plans to complete another transcontinental tour, in- 
cluding the Pacific Northwest as well as California, besides 
giving her third Aeolian Hall recital in November. 


Bachaus Plays Herzog Compositions 


It is doubtful if any greater guarantee of merit could 
come to a composer’s work than to have it played by a 
virtuoso of the calibre of Bachaus. This has been the good 
fortune of Sigmund Herzog, whose two poems—Tribulation 
and Submission—were played by Bachaus at his Aeolian 
Hall recital, March 18, this being their first public perform- 
ance. The works were only very recently published by Carl 
Fischer. The first, Tribulation, is a highly dramatic work 
in the key of E flat minor. It is marked Allegro Appas- 
sionata, and that very well expresses the nature of its prin- 
cipal theme, relief being gained by a quiet middle section. 
The second number, Submission, is of a different character, 
though no less brilliant than the other. It is characterized 
by a fine pathos and nobility, and the piano writing is very 
flowing, sonorous and effective, and brings the pieces to a 
forceful climax, gradually falling away to a pianissimo end. 

Both of these works are quite notable contributions to the 
literature of the piano. Although brilliant and offering the 
artist much scope for display, they are not excessively diffi- 
cult. With great skill the composer makes every note count, 
and does not overload with superfluities. The result is 
clarity, and an evident intention not to bury the melodic 
ideas—which are excellent—beneath any too great weight of 
accompaniment or countermelody. On the occasion of their 
first introduction to the public these works were very heartily 
received, and pianists will find them grateful and sure of 
effect. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Convention 


More than 400 members from chapters in every state will 
attend the convention of Mu Phi Epsilon, national honorar 
music sorority, to be held in Minneapolis, June 24 to 2 
inclusive. 

The Mu Epsilon chapter, one of the youngest of the 
forty-one chapters, has leased Radisson Inn on Christmas 
Lake, twenty miles from Minneapolis, where the guests will 
be entertained. Two programs will be given, when the 
music delegates will represent their chapters in concert, 
The committees on entertainment are planning teas, recep- 
tions, dinners and outdoor amusements for the entertain- 
mentment of guests. The MacPhail School faculty will give 
a reception in the new school building in honor of the visit- 
ing Mu Phis. 

The special guest of honor will be Prof. W. S. Sterling, 
who founded Mu Phi Epsilon, on November 13, 1903. Prof. 
Sterling has won unusual honors in music both here and 
abroad. His high ideals and keen interest in the best in 
music has made him a valuable and appreciated friend to 
Mu Phi Epsilon. 

Mu Phi Epsilon is perhaps the largest organization for 
women music students and professionals in the country. 
Membership is based on a high standard of musicianship and 
scholarship. 


Fraternal Association of Musicians Meets 


On March 25, in the Ceremonial Hall, Ethical Culture 
Building, the sixth monthly meeting of the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians was held. The artists were Sarah 
Edwards, contralto; Constance Weaver, pianist; Vincent 
de Santis, violinist, and Helen Whitaker at the piano. 

Louis Stillman, the eminent pedagogue, was to have assist- 
ed at this recital, but owing to a slight indisposition, was 
unable to appear. Miss Weaver is of the Stillman Studios, 
and a product of his thorough method of piano playing. 
Mr. Stillman is preparing his pupils for a number of re- 
citals to be held during May. In fact, during May and 
June, the twenty-fifth anniversary of pupils’ recitals by 
Stillman students will be celebrated. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch in Sonata Recital 


The fifth Friday evening chamber music concert at the 
Washington Irving High School, New York, on March 
21, served to introduce Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch in 
a violin and piano sonata recital, The two sonatas offered 
by this artist couple were Grieg’s in C minor, and César 
Franck’s in A major. In addition, Mr, Bloch played a 
group of three violin solos, comprising Romanze, Wagner- 
Wilhelmj; La Gitana, Kreisler, and Slavonic Fantasie, 
Dvorak-Kreisler, to which he was obliged to add, as en- 
cores, Aus der Heimat, Smetana, and a nocturne, Chopin. 


Happiest Season for Ivogun 

Maria Ivogun, after her last New York recital, April 1, 
in Aeolian Hall, left for a short tour of the Middle West 
appearing in Indianapolis, Ind., April 6, and in Urbana, 
Ind., April 8. Miss Ilvogun is now enjpying the most suc- 
cessful and happiest of her three American tours, She will 
return to Vienna about the middle of April! to fill her 
European engagements, coming back next winter for her 
fourth American tour. 


Piano Merchant Praises Leginska 


A letter from P. E. Conroy, of the Conroy Music House 
of St. Louis, reads in part as follows: “I attended the con- 
cert the other night and can assure you that Leginska cer- 
tainly made a wonderful hit with the audience. I hope she 
will return here in the near future.” 


Julievna a Judge in Contest 
Inga Julievna, soprano, acted as one of the j 
the professional singers’ contest held by the Music 
of Philadelphia on the evening of March 24. 
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‘Twenty-Ninth Season 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





‘FRITZ REINER, Conductor 


“Young as he is—and he is only thirty-four—Reiner is a conductor of great technical skill, marked individuality and 
imagination.”—Deems Taylor, N. Y. World, Feb., 1923. 


The second season under the direction of the brilliant young Hungarian, FRITZ REINER, has been the most 
successful from every viewpoint in the history of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Recent Press Comments: 


“The programme given by the Cincinnati orchestra, 
made up entirely of standard classical numbers, was 
really an almost audacious thing to present to an audi- 
ence in such days as these—all the more credit to Fritz 
Reiner, the conductor. 

“The opening number was Weber's ‘Oberon,’ played 
slowly at the start to convey the dreamy acceptance un- 
doubtedly in the composer’s mind. The vigorous pas- 
sages following, however, were played with splendid 
exuberance which appealed powerfully to the audience. 

“The reading of the G-minor symphony was without 
exception the most ideal I have ever listened to—and I 
have heard Hans Richter and Richard Strauss and, in- 
deed, most of the famous conductors in this work. Very 
notable was the playing of the wood wind passages, sel- 
dom audible in ordinary performances; distinctly reveal- 
ing themselves for the first time under the inspired 
baton of Mr. Reiner without ever deviating from the 
classic mold in which the symphony is cast. 

“The conductor, especially in the first movement, 
brought to light subtle tenderness and at moments a 
pathos hitherto generally unsurpassed. 

“Such a performance shows Mr. Reiner to be a musi- 
cian of the highest attainments and the orchestra a 
wonderfully equipped instrument for him to play upon.’ 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Mar. 1, 


“A large audience heard last night’s concert and was 
unstinting in its praise of the performers. 

“The strings were superb in this instance, as were the 
wood-winds. 

“In the finale there were many splendid brass effects ; 
the horns read their passages with brilliance and clarity. 

“Cincinnati had much to tell us, and if it weren't all 
new and all novel, nevertheless most of it was interest- 
ing. It is to be hoped that we will have Fritz Reiner 
again next season.”—Pittsburgh Post, Mar. 1, 1924. 


PM sigs oe acclaim was accorded the Cincinnati 
mphony Orchestra last night when notable readings 
ozart’s symphony in G minor, Brahms’ double con- 

pa for violin and ‘cello and Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ were read under the baton of Fritz 
Reiner.”—Dayton, O., Herald, 1924. 


“The second concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, which was heard at the Murat Monday night, 
brought forth a deal of solid and satisfying food for 
cogitation. Since the program was entirely devoted to 
the compositions of Tschaikowsky, there was plenty of 
the sauce of melody to add the necessary appetizer to 
the heavier ingredients, and, it is to be supposed, the 
entire audience left the theater with nothing but praise 
for the fare offered. It was a splendid concert.”—In- 
dianapolis News, 1924. 


JESSIE W. 


“The final movement of Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony was a glorious climax to the opening concert of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra season. The or- 
chestra never played more brilliantly in Indianapolis 
than it did at the Murat on Monday night during those 
last few minutes, nor did Fritz Reiner, the conductor, 
ever reveal his individuality more clearly. For the finale 
was taken at an unheard of tempo, that is, if one cares 
anything for tradition, thereby proving that Mr. Reiner 
has ideas of his own which are worthy of recording. 
The listener was stirred by the sheer dazzling drama of 
the score.”—Indianapolis News, 1923. 


“Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1.—Pittsburgh music lovers 
last night for the first time saw Fritz Reiner conducting 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Judging by the 
demonstration accorded the conductor and his men dur- 
ing the evening’s programme, his initial appearance was 
nothing short of a triumph. More than $000 persons 
were in Syria Mosque, and the ovation given the Cin- 
cinnatians exceeded anything accorded other visiting 
symphony organizations this season, although the lead- 
ing ones in the country have been here. After the com- 
pletion of the opening number, the ‘Oberon’ overture, by 
Weber, Reiner was recalled five times before the a 
plause subsided. If his reading of the works on the 
programme can be taken as a criterion, then he must be 
ranked with the leading orchestra leaders in America. 

“While the first number of the programme ‘Oberon’ 
is familiar to Pittsburgh music devotees, never has it 
been heard to better advantage. Reiner injected indi- 
viduality into the work, and his tonal pictures, with 
hues and shades, were the work of a master. 

“Four thousand children heard the Friday afternoon 
concert, arranged especially for them, and the affair 
was so successful that it is certain that, if the orchestra 
returns to this city, another children’s event will 
arranged for.”—Times-Star Special Dispatch. 


Cincinnati Orchestra 
Gives Fine Program 


Fritz Reiner’s Conducting Produces Good Ensemble 
Work by Excellent Musicians 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was heard in 
a very fine program, with Fritz Reiner conducting in a 
manner which produced fine ensemble work on the part 
of his excellent company of musicians.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph, Mar. 1, ; 


“Our impression of the outstanding ability of Fritz 
Reiner as an orchestral conductor, gained last year at 
his first appearance with the Cincinnati orchestra, was 
but deepened by their concert of last Monday evening. 
With a program of entirely different character, show- 


ing a totally different phase of his ability, he was never- 
theless equally convincing. In fact it would seem that 
his reading of the Mozart G minor symphony could 
scarcely be surpassed in its clean-cut, logical analysis, 
yet now and again blossoming into the very spirit of 
romance. 

“The Wagner numbers served to show once more 
what we remembered so well from last year—Mr. Rei- 
ner's skill in building up and developing a climax. In 
his hands it becomes no mere physical excitation but a 
spiritual experience of deep and abiding significance.”— 
Oberlin Review, March 4, 1924. 


“In the playing of the moderns, Mr. Reiner comes 
into his own. With due respect to his knowledge of the 
classics, he is essentially modern in feeling. Here is 
imagination released from tradition and fares forth 
boldly, with broad brushwork and vivid splashes of 
color. The MacDowell was given with due considera- 
tion of its pictorial qualities and a noticeable orchestral 
ease. The ‘Salome’ too was gorgeous. Its suavity be- 
spoke a long acquaintance between conductor and score. 
It was a test the orchestra met with flying colors.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 1923. 


“The concert given by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra last night was a supreme musical satisfaction. 


Under the authoritative baton of the young Hungariazn, ° 


Fritz Reiner, the orchestra is one of the most perfect 
ensemble units ever heard in Kansas City. 

“Mr. Reiner has a magnetic, masterful control of his 
forces. Every phrase and nuance is visualized by his 
personality. Without being spectacular or theatric, he 
is the consummate interpreter.”—Kansas City Journal, 
November 4, 1922. 


“The Song of the Earth” 


Presented in Cincinnati 


“Cincinnati, O., March 10 (Special Correspondence). 

—If Fritz Reiner had ever entertained a doubt as to the 
respect and affectionate appreciation of his Cincinnati 
audiences it would surely have been dispelled at last 
Saturday night's concert, when he presented ‘The Song 
of the Earth’ by Gustav Mahler. The same work on 
Friday afternoon was received with enthusiasm and 
the assisting soloists were greeted with applause, but 
on Saturday night a capacity audience listened with the 
utmost interest, and in a creative silence, to the unfold- 
ing of the lengthy number, and after having applauded 
the soloists and the music, recalled Mr. Reiner himself 
to the stand. He had retired while the soloists were 
being recalled, and when he appeared again the audience 
spontaneously broke forth, strepitosamente, and many 
calls of ‘bravo’ were heard. Mr. Reiner graciously 
accepted the honor, which he immediately shared with 
the orchestra, bidding them rise to receive the musical 
accolade.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


DARBY, Manager, 3rd Floor, Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati 
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HOW THE VOICE TRAINS THE EAR 


William A. C, Zerfii. 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


By 








The influence which a singer's ear exerts upon the quality 
of tone he produces is very generally recognized and has 
received great emphasis, but the effect of a singer’s voice 
upon his ear and the manner in which his ear is trained 
by the hearing of his own voice receives scant considera- 
tion, There is no doubt that the reason for this is to be 
found in the false conception of what “voice” is and the 
belief that the voice exists independently of the function 
of the vocal organ, and that the office of a teacher of sing- 
ing is merely to “place” this already existing voice. e 
whole vital question of the development which must have 
taken place before a tone of maturity can be produced, is 
shelved, partly perhaps for the sake of convenience, but 
chiefly because of the failure to appreciate its existence. 
The fact that the mature quality of a voice cannot be accu- 
rately predetermined finds little acceptance, and yet to con- 
sider the matter from the standpoint of all muscular devel- 
opment should be sufficient at least to cast doubt upon the 
validity of the familiar advance judgment of a voice. 

If we take as an example the case of a potential singer 
with little or no development of the vocal organ, it is ex- 
pected that upon being shown how his tones should be 
produced that he will forthwith be able to sing tones which 
will be of the same quality as those which his fully devel- 
oped vocal organ will yield. It is assumed that “quality” is 
an inherent characteristic of a voice and if this be not pres- 
ent in the undeveloped tone, it is futile to endeavor to develop 
it. This is the prevailing attitude regarding the subject and 
clearly reflects paucity of knowledge which is constantly 
encountered upon the question of voice production. To ex- 
pect an undeveloped vocal organ, the demands upon which 
have been limited to speech and the muscles of which have 


received the corresponding limited amount of development 
to be capable of producing singing tones of vastly wider 
range and greater power, is a literal absurdity. Further- 
more, to expect the singer to be able to conjure up in his 
imagination the quality of tone which several years later 
he will be able to produce,+is equally ridiculous, and yet 
these two beliefs are nothing less than pillars of vocal 
procedure. 

It is, however, not difficult to understand how such ideas 
have been originated and propagated. All people possess a 
certain amount of imitative ability and can by means of 
certain manipulations of their vocal mechanism produce 
tones which in a measure correspond with those which they 
either actually hear, or which they retain as a memory. 
Such procedure bears absolutely no relationship to that of 
actually developing the individual voice, and merely con- 
sists of compelling the voice to produce a tone which is of 
necessity alien to that which it would normally produce. 
And yet this is what in a great majority of cases passes 
as vocal instruction. 

While the hearing of singing and music generally has an 
educative effect of the greatest possible value, to listen to 
singing as a means of improving the individual tone quality 
is a false and dangerous principle, since it always involves 
a manipulation of the vocal organ foreign to its normal 
action. Further, when it is remembered how fleeting and 
unreliable a guide memory is liable to be, the idea of hear- 
ing tones and being able to retain an impression sufficiently 
clear and lasting as to be able to make it a reliable guide 
for voice production, would be hazardous even if it were 
based upon a correct principle. Since, however, the prin- 
ciple of imitation is faulty in itself, it is hopeless to expect 
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lasting results, and any seeming improvement can only be 
temporary. 

To educate the ear of a singer is a problem of great 
difficulty, for it must remain receptive to the inevitable 
changes of quality which are evidenced as the development 
of the voice proceeds, and any attempt to seize and en- 
deavor to retain the quality which is manifested at any 
stage in the development would jeopardize the chances of 
improvement. 

o those versed in the conventional methods of voice 
training which lay stress upon mental conception of a 
beautiful tone before the singing of such a tone is pos- 
sible, such a principle of voice development as is suggested 
above will appear to sweep all solid ground from beneath 
their feet. If the ear is not reliable, what is left as a 
aye towards the cultivation of correct singing habits? 
n reply it may be stated that there remains the possibility 
of a rational and healthy study of the action of the vocal 
mechanism which does not permit of “individual interpre- 
tation,” but which consists of the learning of facts, pure, 
even h they may not be simple. The conclusion will 
be reac that the ear has a definite place in the study of 
singing, but is not the og gree and mighty despot 
which it is believed to be, but must take its place with 
other equally important factors, controlling, but neverthe- 
less being controlled itself and slowly being educated to 
the point where it is satisfied with nothing less than the 
finest quality of tone which the organ is capable of pro- 


ducing. 


RISING YOUNG ARTISTS 
FINLAND’S FUTURE HOPE 


Helsingfors, February 26.—The first half of Helsingfors’ 
musical season was especially interesting by reason of the 
at anceonesry of a number of rising young artists whose de- 
velopment is expectantly looked forward to, since upon them 
will depend, to a large degree, the future of art in Finland. 
Unfortunately, however, one noticed a lack of new creative 
artists of any great importance among them. Soloists, it 
seems, are to excel in spreading Finland’s fame throughout 
the musical world during the next decade or two. Strongly 
predominating among these are singers. Indeed the excel- 
lent young soprano, Wappu Rydman, and Walfrid Lehto, a 
remarkable baritone, both talents of unusual caliber who 
always draw sold-out houses, will soon be at the threshold 
of a career which promises to spread far beyond the borders 
of their native Finland. Then, too, there is the still younger 
baritone, Theodore Bjérkman, with a successful opera debut 
already behind him; Annikki Uimonen and Ingeborg Lilje- 
blad, altos; Oili Siikaniemi, soprano, and the popular tenor, 
Vain6 Sola, all worthy of consideration and praise. Among 
native instrumentalists of prominence, I mention S. Kurtinen 
and Arvo Hannikainen, violinists, the last, concertmaster 
of the Municipal Orchestra; Lennart von Zweygberg and 
Yrj6 Selim, cellists, and Martti Simita and Slmari Han- 
nikainen, two exceptionally gifted pianists. 

But if the youth of Finland are active in its music life, 
older and maturer artists are equally so. Prof. Robert 
Kajanus, for instance, the founder of the Municipal Or- 
chestra and one of Finland's most cultured conductors, is 
industriously introducing a number of carefully selected 
novelties in his programs besides the usual standard works 
which he interprets so skilfully as to leave no doubt of his 
thorough understanding of modern as well as classical 
style. Two other prominent conductors deserving mention 
are Leo Funtek, a specialist in works of Bruckner and 
Schubert, and Toivo Haapanen, leader among the younger 
men and an energetic champion of modern Finnish music. 

The important series of Tonkiinstler Concerts this year 
have not been up to the standard of past seasons, due chiefly 
to the fact that a number of insignificant novelties have 
been monopolizing the programs. Among these a wrnghosy 
by Lauri Skonen (Sinfonia inornata), and a Rhapsody, by 
Leevi Modetoja, however, were outstanding examples of 
interesting and inspired composition. 

Aside from the numerous concerts of native artists, Hel- 
singfors has also enjoyed the appearance of a number of 
visitors from ‘neighboring Scandinavia and Germany. 
Prominent among the last named were Leonid Kreutzer, 
pianist, in a successful recital; Eduard Erdmann, pianist, 
who has rapidly become a favorite; Adolf Busch and Georg 
Kulenkampf-Post, violinists; Lola Artot de Padilla, of the 
Berlin Staatsoper, and Maria Kusnetzowa, a favorite in 
Helsingfors of long standing. Yry6 Ki.prnen. 


Washington Heights Musical Club Activities 


A number of recitals have recently been given under the 
auspices of the Washington Heights Musical Club at its 
rooms, 200. West Fifty-seventh street. On March 11, Mar- 
guerite Baiz, soprano, assisted by Lawrence Goldman, vio- 
linist, and accompanied by Ruth Barrett, gave a program of 
songs. Both artists are amateur members of the club and 
gave much pleasure to their fellow members assembled to 
hear them. 

On March 16 a joint recital was given by Flora Adler, 
harpist, and La Var Jenson, pianist, which proved one of 
the finest intimate recitals given by the club. Miss Adler 
offered excerpts from her Aeolian Hall program to a de- 
lighted audience, and La Var Jenson gave a masterly ren- 
dering of the first movements of the Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor concerto; his rendition of music by Rachmaninoff, 
Godowsky and Moszkowski was distinguished by brilliancy 
of technic. 

On March 18, Edna Minor, violinist; Margaret Kollmer, 
soprano; Evalyn Crawford and Hattie Jamison gave a suc- 
cessful recital. Miss Kollmer is a new member and is sing- 
ing at the Second Church of Christ Scientist in Brooklyn. 
Both accompanists did excellent work and the entire evening 
was greatly enjoyed. 


Praise for Schelling’s “Impressions” 
Ernest eye ye hye received many letters of appreciation 
as a result of the broadcasting of Impressions from an 
Artist’s Life when he played it with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at one of the students’ concerts under 
the direction of Willem Mengelberg. 


A Fine Quartet for Philadelphia Musicale 

May Korb, soprano; Claire Brookhurst, contralto; Helen 
Bock, pianist, and Edwin Swain, baritone, all under the 
management of Annie Friedberg, are engaged to appear 
at a private musicale in Philadelphia on April 22. 
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—fAias a Pianist 


Here are the opinions of critics in the five cities in which 
ERNEST SCHELLING appeared as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction of Willem 
Mengelberg in the week of March 10: 


LING 





The soloist was Mr. Ernest Schelling, with whose rich endowment of taste and 
skill the music loving public of this city are familiar, and who displayed that 
mastery of the keyboard which has placed him in the front rank of living pianists 
in a superb rendition of his own melodious and skilfully written composition for 
orchestra and piano entitled “Impressions of an Artist’s Life.” (The Inquirer, 
March 11, 1924) 


WASHINGTON 

Ernest Schelling, always fascinating as a pianist, interested vastly with his 
“Impressions of an Artist’s Life,” molded in orchestral mastery and piano language, 
which he speaks with eloquence and luscious tone. (Jessie MacBride, The Herald, 
March 12, 1924) 


BALTIMORE 


As a pianist, Mr. Schelling showed a vibrant, telling touch, a keen rhythmic 
sense and a virile style, which made the piano part always most effective and 
artistic. Full of charm and expression was the entire conception, and Mr. Schelling 
was recalled several times. (G. H. S., The Evening Sun, March 13, 1924) 


LANCASTER 


Schelling was heralded as a pianist of rare ability and may well be called 
“America’s Own Master Pianist.” The audience was loath to allow him to 
leave without an extra number and recalled him again and again. (The Daily In- 
telligence, March 14, 1924) 


PITTSBURGH 

For Ernest Schelling, the pianist, we have nothing but admiration. He has 
a style of his own, singularly virile and convincing, also a splendid technique 
and a distinguished artistic personality. (Harold D. Phillips, The Gazette- 
Times, March 15, 1924) 








Piano Recitals by Ernest Schelling for 1924-1925 Now Booking 
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ROCHESTER APPLAUDS TWO NEW 
WORKS BY COATE S AND PALMGREN 
Hanson Conducts His Own Composition with Orchestra— 
Onegin, Quait, Schipa, Keener and Macbeth Heard—Res- 
nikoff with Philharmonic—Philharmonic Gives 
All-Wagner Program—Lerner and Torpadie 
Please—Other Events 

March 24.—The first American pre- 
work of an American composer, Howard 
Hanson, was a notable feature of the afternoon concert of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, March 19, in the 
Eastman Theater. Two numbers only made up the pro- 
gram, The most important event of the afternoon, if nor 
of the entire afternoon concerts this season, was 
the performance of the Nordic Symphony, with the young 
composer himself occupying the conductor's stand. Mr. 
Hanson conducted at the invitation of Albert Coates, hav- 
ing arrived early in the week to take charge of rehearsals. 

The Nordic Symphony was written in Rome two years 
ago and dedicated to Major Felix Lamond, founder and 
head of the music department of the American Academy 
in Rome. It was first performed in that city last May with 
the composer conducting. Mr. Hanson shows a pronounced 
Scandinavian taste not only in the title and theme of his 
symphony, but in the adoption of tunes which often are 
reminiscent of the music of Grieg. One finds a masterly 
use of detail and originality in the employment and devel- 
opment of themes, but the sense of detail, unless one espe- 
cially listens for it, is lost in the tonal mass which sings 
and surges as a perfectly balanced entity. The work follows 
usual symphonic form, with three movements, opening with 
an andante solenne, changing to allegro con fuoco. The 
second movement, andante semplice, seems the most appeal- 
ing and most technically flawless of the three. The last 
movement, allegro con fuoco and finale, is interesting and 
original. Mr, Hanson conducted the performance with con- 
fidence and with insistence on the effects he desired. 

The Scheherazade suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff, which first 
introduced Mr, Coates to a Rochester audience as guest 
conductor with the New York Symphony Orchestra several 
years ago; comprised the other half of the program. This 
of Mr. Coates’ favorites. The orchestra 

spirited and colorful performance of 
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ONEGIN Joint Recrrat, 

That same evening found the Eastman Theater the scene 
of another brilliant gathering to welcome Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, in joint recital with Robert Quait, tenor. Echoes 
of Mme. Onegin’s success with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company had reached this city, but it was her initial ap- 
pearance before a Rochester audience. The first few notes 
established her right to the glowing reports that had pre- 
ceded her. She began with Il Mio bel Fuoco, from the old 
Italian of Marcello, following it with Chi Vuol la Zinga- 
rella, which she sang with zest. In her second group she 
reached the full measure of her powers with three Schubert 
songs, closing with an impressive interpretation of The 
Erlking. Her final group was made especially notable by 
a Swedish lullaby, Vaggvisa, by Alice Tegner. She also 
gave several English songs, and added a number of encores, 
responding four times after her final group. Mr. Quait 
revealed a lyric tenor voice of delightful quality and ex- 
cellent taste in song interpretation. He included The Eagle, 
by Busch; Twilight, by Glen, and Israfel by Huhn, opening 
with the Cujus ‘Animam from Stabat Mater. Michael 
Raucheisen was the excellent accompanist for Mme. Onegin, 
and Guy Fraser Harrison, of Rochester, for Mr. Quait. 

Orxcnestra Intropuces New Music. 

Two performances of music new to Rochester, with the 
composer as principal interpreter, made the afternoon con- 
cert of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, at the 
Eastman Theater on February 20, an event of interest. 
Albert Coates appeared for the first time in the course of 
his season here in the double role of conductor and com- 
poser, leading the orchestra in a performance of his own 
Suite Ancienne, a work which he composed, he relates, in 
answer to a challenge that he could not escape sufficiently 
from modernism to write music of the classic style. The 
Suite Ancienne is in five movements, a prelude and fugue 
combined, a sarabande, courante, menuet and finale, each 
of which has the dignity, form and rhythmic charm to pass 
as a work of the Bachian school 

The other novelty of the program was the Metamorphoses 
Symphonic Variations of Selim Palmgren, head of the 
Kastman School department of composition who played 
the piano part. The Palmgren variations, unlike the work 
of Mr. Coates, breathe the spirit of modernism, They im- 
press one as the work of a master of technical form, who 
is also gifted with imagination and the courage to seek new 
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paths of expression. Mr. Palmgren’s own pianistic powers 
added much to the interpretation. The final number was 
the Tschaikowsky Pathetique Symphony, which the orchestra 
played at its maiden concert last spring. 

Scurpa AND Keener Hearn. 

The evening concert was presented by Tito Schipa, tenor, 
and Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano. Mr. Schipa’s 
operatic numbers found him in his happiest mood, including 
Le Reve from Massenet’s Manon, and Una Furtiva La- 
grima from Donizetti's Elisir d’Amore. Harlequin’s Sere- 
nade from Pagliacci likewise was well done. Miss Keener 
sang the Shadow Song from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah; Arditi’s 
I! Bacio waltz; Sylvelin by Sinding, and a piquant Swedish 
folk song, W hen I Was Seventeen. 

Resnikorr Sovoist WitH PHILHARMONIC. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra gave its second 
evening concert, under the direction of Albert Coates, 
February 27 in the Eastman Theater, with Vladimir Res- 
nikoff, violinist, who has become an important influence in 
Rochester's musical life, as the soloist. As the culmination 
of the program the orchestra repeated the London Symphony 
of Vaughn-Williams, which Mr. Coates first presented to 
a Rochester audience a few weeks previous. Mr. Coates 
and his musicians played the symphony as though inspired. 

Mr. Resnikoff gave the Tschaikowsky concerto with a 
verve that feared nothing from the difficulties of the music. 
He was rewarded with prolonged applause. The opening 
number was the Enigma Variations of Edward Elgar, the 
English composer. The concert was a regular event in 
series C at the Eastman Theater. 

PHILHARMONIC IN ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM. 

March 5 was again double concert day at the Eastman 
Theater, with another matinee performance of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra under Mr, Coates, and, in the 





“May Peterson delighted a highly in- 
terested gathering of music lovers with 
her refined singing of a programme 
which suited the peculiar gifts of the 
charming artist to a marked degree. 
Miss Peterson has unquestionably 
made a keen study of her art and must 
be given great credit for the intelligent 
manner in which she transmitted the 
message of the composer. As an inter- 
preter she deserves serious considera- 


tion,” 


The Vancouver Province said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Recerds 





evening, a recital by Florence Macbeth and company. The 
afternoon presented an all-Wagner program chosen by Mr. 
Coates. The opening number was the Flying Dutchman 
overture. Following came a series of Siegfried excerpts, 
working from the lovely Idyl to the Journey to the Rhine, 
and the Death March. The second part of the program 
include the Meistersinger overture and the prelude to 
act three. Then came the Tristan and Isolde selection to 
close the program with a performance that scaled the 
heights. Another large and cordial audience applauded the 
concert. 


MacsetH A SENSATIONAL SUCCESS. 
Many who were disappointed by Florence Macbeth’s 
failure to keep her concert engagement here a year ago 


because of illness, were numbered in the throng that greeted 
her on the evening of March 5. Miss Macbeth has been a 
favorite in the city for several years. The first part of the 
program was divided between song groups by Miss Macbeth 
and her chief assistant of the evening, Joseph Royer, bari- 
tone. Their singing was supplemented by one number of 
the Scandinavian String Quartet. The truest delights of 
the evening were found in Miss Macbheth’s solo groups, 
especially in the songs that marked her second appearance, 
which included a Tarantella by Rossini; Ah, Si les Fleurs, 
by Massenet; Pierrot, by Roberts, and In Italy, by Boyd. 
At her first appearance she sang the Charming Bird aria 
from The Pearl of Brazil, with Leonardo de Lorenzo, of 
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the Rochester Philharmonic, playing the flute obligato. 
The second part of the program was devoted to a one-act 
opera, The Secret of Suzanne, with music by Wolf-Ferrari. 
The opera was sung in English and its amusing action 
easily followed. The instrumental accompaniment was 
played by the Scandinavian Quartet. Mr, Royer not only: 
was a worthy assistant in the opera, but sang well in his. 
solo number, the Largo al F Kp from Barber of Seville, 
and in Thy Little Hand, Love, duet from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni. Troy Sanders, at the piano, was a substantial 
help. 

r LERNER AND TorPADIE IN JoINT PROGRAM. 

One of the delightful programs of the season was pre- 
sented by Tina Lerner, pianist, and Greta Torpadie, soprano, 
February 29 in Kilbourn Hall, as one of the F riday evening 
series of chamber music concerts. Mme. Lerner’s program 
was arranged perfectly, ranging from Rondo Brillante by 
Weber, to Liszt's Campanella. Her other numbers were from 
Mozart, Sgambati, Chopin, Scriabine, Henselt-Godowsky, 
Juon and Liszt. Sharing in popularity with Mme. Lerner 
was Greta Torpadie, with her exquisite voice, her histrionic 
ability and her entertaining repertory of songs of Sibelius, 
Stenhammer, Bessinger, Backer-Groendahl; French Chan- 
sons of Poulenc, Casella, Stravinsky and two English songs, 
one by Arthur Bliss and the other, a joyous Easter song 
of the seventeenth century’ Both artists were recalled 
repeatedly, 

Notes. 

Plans have been completed for the New York concert of 

the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, which will take 
lace on the evening of April 7 in Carnegie Hall. At the 
fastman Theater it is announced that all the boxes have 
been sold for the performance. A special train will leave 
Rochester late Sunday night, arriving in New York early 
Monday morning. A number of Rochester people are 
planning to make the trip with the orchestra, returning 
Monday night directly after the concert. 

The Rochester Historical Society joined with the Eastman 
School of Music on the evening of March 14, in Kilbourn 
Hall, when Stewart E. Sabin of the Eastman School of 
Music, gave an interesting address on Music in Rochester, 
1909-1924. Mr. Sabin sketched the progress of music in 
Rochester from the founding of the Park Band down to ~ 
the present time, pointing out the growing influence of © 
musical art in the city. Following the lecture, there was a 
group of organ numbers by Harold Gleason and a song 
group supplied by the Eastman School. 

The Symphony Orchestra of Rochester, conducted by 
Ludwig Schenck, gave its second free concert this season 
in Convention Hall on the evening of February 26, before 
an audience of more than 1000. The orchestra is composed 
of amateurs and is supported by music loving citizens. The 
program was well arranged and well chosen, including 
selections from Herold, Haydn, Pergolesi, Strauss and 
Victor Herbert. An attractive feature was the singing of 
Jessica Cole, contralto. She offered Ah! Don Fatale of 
Verdi, and a group of four songs which were well received. 

The Kilbourn Quartet, assisted by Max Landow, pianist, 
appeared in concert March 21 in Kilbourn Hall, the occa- 
sion being the fourth in the Eastman School of Music's 
Friday Evening series. In the program were two chamber 
music works, the Schumann quintet for piano and strings, 
and the variations from Tschaikowsky’s trio for piano and | 
strings. Mr. Landow provided an ‘agreeable background 
for the ensemble, at the piano, with Joseph Press, as always, | 
conspicuously good in the quartet. 

Virginia O’Brien gave a piano recital, February 26, in ~ 
Sacred Heart Academy. She was assisted by Lucille Davis 
Brightman and Florence Bradley, vocalists of the Eastman 
School. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave a guest recital on the morn- 
ing of March 4 in Kilbourn Hall. In the same hall on 
March 18, the Tuesday Musicale presented the very young 
members of the Students’ Club in recital. All were under 
sixteen years. 

Girls of the Keuka Glee Club gave a concert before 500 
people, March 3, in Lake Avenue Baptist Church. 

Emma Wentz, a pupil of Arthur G. Young, gave her 
second classic organ recital in Trinity Evangelical Church, 
February 26. She was assisted by Mrs. Charles Gerling, 
soprano; and Alfred Perrat, violinist. H. W. S. 
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Rubinstein Club in Last Choral Concert 


The last choral concert of the Rubinstein Club for this 
season will be given on Tuesday evening, April 22, in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. The club choral, 
of over one hundred and fifty voices, will render new part 
songs, under the direction of William Rogers Chapiaan, 
musical director. The assisting artists will be Ralph Errolle, 
tenor, and Benno Rabinowitch, violinist. Mrs, Chapman is 
president of the Rubinstein Club. 
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A TALE OF TWO CI 


ondon Bids God-Speed to Charles Hackett 


a Ca Teta 


WORLD FAMOUS |EROR 
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The Daily Fchoirink ‘Eeadbe. March 17, 1924. ti 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


The concert given at the Albert Hall yesterday afternoon was productive of distinction in three different spheres of 
musical performance. The occasion was announced as the farewell of Mr. Charles Hackett prior to an Australian tour, 
and, although it seemed an exaggerated fancy to bid farewell to one with whom we in London have had but small acquaint- 
ance of late, yet Mr. Hackett sang so finely as to intrigue us into wishing for a prolonged visit. He revealed himself at once 
as much a master of forward production (there lay the secret of his exemplary diction) as of the “cantabile” style; it was a 
real pleasure, too (the more real that it is so rarely met with), to hear a flow of legato tone as consistent as it was steady; it 
came from this singer as if he were entirely unconscious of the high degree of organization which of necessity lay behind it; 
certainly he never once allowed his audience to be aware of the technical means through which he was able to achieve the 
perfect phrasing which he brought, for instance, to Salvator Rosa’s song, “Star Vicino.” ‘To these attainments must also 
be added in record the ease with which he can adapt himself to opera, to songs of interpretation, and, alas! (why must 
it ever be thus?) to horticultural ballads.. In the singing of operatic arias he produces in his voice a kind of “lift” which is 
very reminiscent of Caruso’s method, except that it is not so violently physical. Altogether we were left with the desire to 
hear more of Mr. Hackett’s uncommon achievement. 


Hackett Season’s Triumph at Monte Carlo 


The New York Herald, Paris, March 4. 





Monte Carlo Hears American Tenor May, June, July, August, 1924, in 
In Successful Staging of “Manon” | Australia. 
Charles Hackett Sings Part of Des Grieux, and Other Stars Are Also Heard. 
November, December, 1924, 


(Special Correspondence) 

MONTE CARLO, Friday.—Monte Carlo is crowded at present. Mr. January, February, 1925, with 
Simond, who referees all the tennis tournaments here, could not get a room at : Veo ya 

Monte Carlo for love or money and had to come every day from Beaulieu. the Chicago Civic Opera. 


Many players also are stopping at a distance from Monte Carlo. yas . 
This season will be remembered for its opera successes. “Carmen” and October, 1924, March, 1925, in 
“Monna Vanna” were finely rendered, but “Manon,” on Tuesday and concert in U.S. A. 
Thursday evening and Sunday afternoon, with Charles Hackett as Cheva-- 
lier des Grieux, called forth rapturous applause. The American tenor’s April, May, June, 1925, in 


three performances have set the high water mark this season. Mlle. Fanny London. Paris. Monte Carlo 





Heldy was at her best, and the support of MM. Arnal, Warnery, Dubois, 








Maury, Stephane, was worthy of the stars. 
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OPERA AT LA SCALA 


No Lohengrin for Fiume Celebration 
Milan, March 17,—At La Scala, the week ending March 


9, seventeenth week of the season, these were the offerings: 
‘Tuesday evening, repetition of Carmen with a new tenor, Ste- 
fano Bielina, as Don Jose, His interpretation was received 
without enthusiasm by the Scala audience. Wednesday evening, 
first performanct of Charpentier’s Louise. Thursday eve- 
ning, special repetition of Aida, with a new soprano, Irma 
Vigand, in the title role. This role seems better suited to 
her voice and personality than the role of Iris, in which she 
was heard here several weeks ago, She sang with expres- 
sion and was well received. Pertile was the Rhadames. 
He sang with vigor and repeated his former success in this 
role. The balance of the cast was the same as earlier in the 
season, Toscanini conducting. Friday evening, repetition 
of Déborah e Jaéle. Saturday evening, Aida, the last per- 
formance for this season of Gabriella Besanzoni, mezzo 
sopranc, a great favorite at La Scala. In splendid voice, 
she gave a beautiful portrayal of the role of Amneris, She 
was enthusiastically applauded and responded to many curtain 
calls. Sunday matinee, last performance for the season 
of Rigoletto. The role of Gilda was again sung by the 
Swedish soprano, Norina Eddi; she met with the same 
success as at her first performance. There were no changes 
in the cast. 





La Scata Louise 

In the cast of Louise, were Gilda Della Rizza in the title 
role, Elvira Casazza as the Mother, Carmelo Alabiso as 
Julien and Marcel Journet as the Father. Toscanini con- 
ducted. Della Rizza, as Louise, was charming in her sim- 
plicity. Vocally she was at her best. Her rendering of the 
aria, Depuis le Jour, was very artistic and especially pleas- 
ing. Miss Casazza, as the Mother, was excellent both vocally 
and artistically. Alabiso, as the lover, was satisfactory; 
he has a pleasing voice, and gave a good interpretation of the 
role. Journet, as the Father, sang the role in Italian and 
was the outstanding feature of the opera; his portrayal 
was very realistic. He has a powerful voice of great beauty, 
and handles it with skill. The remainder of the large cast 
were highly competent. A 

The main honors of the performance fell to Toscanini, 
whose reading of the score disclosed all its beauty and 
power. He received an ovation when he appeared at the 
footlights with the artists, The chorus is worthy of men- 
tion. The atelier scene was especially well rendered. The 
ballet of Butterflies in the coronation scene of the third art, 
headed by Cia Fornaroli, prima ballerina, was very pretty 
and effective. Scenically the opera was well staged. The 
costumes, by Caramba, were characteristic and effective; the 
costumes of the butterfly ballet were especially rich in color- 
ing and made a beautiful picture combined with those of the 
masqueraders, This opera was given a second performance 
on Sunday evening. 

No Lonencrin ror Frume CEeLepraTion 

The week ending March 16, the eighteenth of the La 

Scala season, saw repetitions of Louise, the last performance 
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of Deborah e Jaele, a repetition of Traviata, and on Sun- 
day evening another performance of Rigoletto. This made 
the fourth consecutive Sunday that Rigoletto had been sung. 

The first performance of Lohengrin had been announced 
for Sunday evening as a gala performance in commemoration 
of the annexation of Fiume to Italy. Some of the local press 
objected to a German opera being given at an Italian na- 
tional celebration so the management changed to Rigoletto. 
The house was fully illuminated for the occasion, and a huge 
audience in attendance, mostly in gala dress. It made a 
beautiful picture when all stood while the orchestra played 
the Royal Italian Hymn, before the beginning of the second 
act. The enthusiasm was so great that the orchestra was 
forced to repeat the Royal Hymn and to add the Giovinezza 
hymn. The cast was the same as last week, with Arturo 
Lucon conducting. Lohengrin is to have its first perform- 
ance on Tuesday, March 18. 

DrawinG For NeRone SEATS 

The La Scala management decided to draw lots for the 
chair subscribers in series A and B to decide which should 
be entitled to attend the first performance of the world 
premiére of Nerone. The prizes fell to series A. For 
the boxholders, divided in eight series, number 6 was the 
lucky one for this great event. The drawing was made at 
noon, Sunday, March 16, in the grand foyer of La Scala, 
at which all the subscribers interested were present. Need- 
less to add, many were disappointed. 

OrGAN AND Harp Concert 

On Thursday evening, March 13, a very interesting con- 
cert for organ and harp was given at The Royal Verdi Con- 
servatory. The organist was no other than Marco Enrico 
Bossi, whose compositions, especially for organ, are well 
known. The harpist was Clelia Aldrovandi, a young and 
prominent artist. . The first organ number was J. S. Bach’s 
Toccata, adagio e fuga in D major. His interpretation of 
this number was magnificent, also his playing of the C. 
Franck, Third Chorale. The applause was so great he was 
forced to play several encores. His own composition, studio 
Sinfonico, was a delight to hear, Another feature of the 
program was the Third Concert Study, by F. Liszt, arranged 
by Bossi for harp and organ. It was beautifully rendered 
by both artists and enthusiastically received by the large 
audience. Miss Aldrovandi, the harpist, has a charming 
personality, splendid technic and a beautiful touch, Her 
numbers were well chosen and interpreted artistically, the 
Gagliarda (dalle antiche Aria e Danza per liuto) for harp, 
in her first group by V. Gallilei (Respighi), is especially 
worthy of mention. She was warmly applauded. rlotti 
and Aldrovandi, concert managers of this Conservatory, de- 
serve a word of praise for the high standard of concerts 
that are now being given here. 

TOSCANINI AND ORCHESTRA TO TouR 

It is announced that Toscanini will take the La Scala 
Orchestra on a two weeks’ concert tour through Switzer- 
land in early June, playing at all the principal cities there. 
The members of the orchestra planned this tour and expect 
to work on a cooperative basis. Toscanini graciously agreed 
to go with them as conductor. Antonio Bassi. 
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BALTIMORE MUSIC LOVERS ARE 
PLEASED WITH JOSEF SCHWARZ 


Elizabeth Gutman Gives Recital 
Baltimore, Md. March 25,—Josef_ Schwarz, baritone. 
appeared in recital at the Maryland School for the Blind 
last night and the event was one of the most satisfying of 
the musical year. The program was com of songs of 
many nationalities, sung in a variety of languages. The 
opening selection, from Handel’s Israel in Egypt, was con- 
vincing. More so, however, was Oh Promise of a Joy 
Divine from Massenet’s opera, Le Roi de Lahore, which 
followed. Of the trio of Grieg songs, Johannisnacht was 
the most interesting. Ein Weib, of Sinding was excellently 
interpreted. Mr. Schwarz’ Russian songs were given a 
strong and vital interpretation, and especially effective was 
the singing of Mephisto’s Song of the , of Mous- 
sorgsky. A vivid performance of the prologue from Pag- 
liacci, given as an encore, closed the recital, which will 

stand out as one of the affairs of the season. 

ExizasetH GUTMAN PLEAsEs. 


A large audience of children and grown-ups enjoyed a 
recital ed Elizabeth Gutman, the well-known local singer. 
From Mother Goose to Shakespeare, was the title of her 
program which she presented in costumes suitable to the 
four groups which she offered. E. D. 


Bertimen Artists Delight 

Seven La Forge-Berimen pianists appeared in a delight- 
ful class recital at the La Forge-Berimen Studios on 
March 18. 

Norma Williams opened the program with splendid 
renditions of compositions by MacDowell. She is a gifted 
pianist, and possesses much individuality. Helen Schaf- 
meister’s playing is always delightful, and on this occasion 
she gave pleasure with two compositions by Glinka and 
Dohnanyi. Phoebe Hall has made great strides since her 
first, appearance at the studios a few weeks ago. Her 
playing of the well known F sharp major nocturne by 
Chopin was beautiful. 

Esther Dickie played a group of compositions by De- 
bussy, Staub, Levitzki and Albeniz, displaying a musical 
touch and lightness of technic. Helen Moss was heard to 
advantage in three works by Debussy. Minstrels was per- 
haps the best liked of the three. Elsie DeVoe gave a bril- 
liant rendition of the Waltz-Etude by Saint-Saéns. Mary 
Frances Wood played the B flat minor sonata by Chopin 
with fine command of technic and beautiful touch. 


Hansen Closes First American Tour 


Cecilia Hansen ended her first American tour with a 
recital in Detroit, March 28. She has filled more than 
twenty engagements since the first of the year, and has 
played with many of the important orchestras in the coun- 
try, including Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, New York (with 
the Philharmonic, State Symphony and Metropolitan Opera 
House orchestras). It is significant that the Chicago Sym- 
phony, the first orchestra with which she played in this 
country, re-engaged her for another pair of concerts within 
the same season, a tribute given to no other artist for sev- 
eral seasons. She is the latest of the great line of Auer 
pupils to conquer America, and everywhere the critics have 
prophesied a great future for her. Miss Hansen and her 
husband, Boris Zacharoff, sailed on the S. S. Majestic, 
April 5, and will return next fall for her second American 
tour. 


“A Singer’s Ambition Should Never Sleep,” 
Says Easton 


“The singer’s ambition should never sleep,” said Florence 
Easton, after one of her most recent and successful recital 
appearances, “Practice and still more practice is necessary 
for results. Do not continually change your teacher. Listen 
to his advice and do not proceed until each step is mastered !” 

_Florence Easton is one of America’s most intelligent 
singers. It is not known how long she practises on the 
interpretation of a song, but all who have heard her know 
that she has the power to grasp and to retain to a remark- 
able degree and that she is hypercritical of her own efforts 
especially. Therefore she is never satisfied with her work 
until she feels that the same approaches the highest stand- 
ards of which she is capable, 


Evelyn Hopper to Manage Gustafson 


It is announced that the American basso, William Gustaf- 
son, of the Metropolitan Opera, will be under the manage- 
ment of Evelyn Hopper beginning with the season of 
1924-25. 

Mr. Gustafson is just closing his fourth season at the 
Metropolitan and his present contract has been extended 
two years. He will be heard in leading roles with the New 
York Civic Opera Association, during the summer, and on 
October 8 opens his fall season at the Worcester Festival, 
singing in Henry Hadley’s Resurgam. 


Spring Engagements for Powell 


John Powell has been engaged as one of the soloists to 
appear under the auspices of the New York 7th Regiment 
in the annual concert to be given at the Armory on April 
26. Following this appearance, Mr. Powell will be heard 
in Sharon, Pa. in a recital sponsored by the Federation of 
Music Clubs. He will play in Greensboro, N. C., on May 
1, where he has been engaged for a recital at the College 
for Women, and on May 5, he has a recital with the Farm- 
ville, Va., Music Club. 


Composers to Assist Zimbalist 

A decided novelty will teature the program of Efrem 
Zimbalist on Sunday afternoon, April if at Cereals Hall, 
in the appearance of two distinguished American pianists 
as accompanists for their own compositions, Mr. Zim- 
balist will play a sonata for violin and piano by John Powell, 
and a concerto by Ernest Schelling, with each of these com- 
poser-pianists at the piano. The accompanist for the other 
aumbers on the program will be Emanuel Bay. 
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| 
One does not need to be a seer to | 
state that into the life of Anne Roselle | 
has recently come ‘ 
either a great pur- | 
pose or a grraten- ; 
lightenment. Not | 
only has her voice 
moprored = berond | 
measure, but her | 
very. personality 
has changed untih 
whereas a few 
years ago she was 
merely a brilliant | 
pieturé with a big | 
soprano voice, she | 
now is an artist | 
of daring authority. 
an analyist of 
Searching power 
THEODORE and a woman of 
STEARNS. new artistic tender- 
ness and strength 
Her song recital at Town Hall last 
night demonstrated this before an audi- 
ence that evidently appreciated real | 
drama as well as true singing. With the 
first two Handel-Bibb numbers ou her 
program it was evident that the former 
Strain and cold glitter in Miss Rose'le's 
votce had been replaced by polish and 
poise and warmth. 
It was in her second group, howerer. 
















‘known songs by Franz Schubert: 
Interpreted by Roselle, “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad’ became a great drama. It 
was not aloné the musings of a young 
girl at the spinning wheel so much as 
it was the story of life—of all ages— 
and where Schubert himself doubtless 
felt only the tugging sentiment of the 
moment, Miss Roselle dug into the depths 
of a woman's soul and held it fearlessly 


aloft on fhe new-found gift of her 
tusciously-lovely voice. 

“Du Bist die Ruh” became a beautiful 
Chopin nocturne as this artist sang it. 





igh tones, but care- 
ul because she wax cont'nually thinking 
of* her interpretation rather more than 
she was of her vocalism. 

The peace that the composer never 
found except in his immortal melodies 
she put into this one song, and it was 
here that Roselle’s voice last night as- 
sumed a starry atmosphere, but ruddied 
with a sunset warmth—not with .the sil- 
ver co:d of a placidly-rising moon. 

“Wohin” was just a maiden as _ sliie 
leaned and sung and flirted with a brook. 
The astonishing impression was that of 
a young girl questioning the busy littie 
waters as they danced importantly by, 
but asking ‘“whither?’’ as though in real- 
ity she were a bit piqued because they ; 
would not pause enough to mirror her , 





Real Accompaniments. 


pretty face. | 
| 


Richard Hageman played these songs | 
with a lightning sense of sympathy for 
Miss Roselle’s varying moods, -The rip- 
ple and the clarity of Schubert was in 
his piano work just as surely as it was 
in the singer’s*voice arid*yet these two 
artists gave a dramatization uncannily | 
human and splendidly new. | 

A year or so ago J heard Anne Roselle | 
in the Ravinia Park Opera Company, 
but she was not then the artist she is; 
te-day. Her Countess, in “Fedora,” Was | 
sparkling but nothing more. Her voice | 
was ~brilliant but cold. As Siebel, in 
“Fanst,” she was positively poctie and 
boyish and still her Musetta—a vastly 
more human role-—was just lurid al- 
though always brilliant. , Her Aline, in 
“Le Cheminean.” was theatrical. 

us, sometimes § true. sometimes 
vague, always sure voeally but with 
scarcely any warmth, this young. singer 
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_{ROSELLE'S 


Success after seventy-five 
appearances throughout this 
country, reaches 
sensational climax 
in her first New 
York recital on 
March 25th 


in Europe— April to September 
In America—October to May 
Season Now Booking 


familiar to patrons of the 
Metropolitan and San Carlo 
Opera Companies, gave her fis 
New York song recital at the 
Town Hall last — 


8s FH é is a dramatic so- 
prano with a voice of remarkable 
range and purity, admirably pro- 
duced and sustained. When she 
sang such exacting arias as the 

Ilandelian excerpts and “Dove 
Sono” from Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro” she proved her conques 
of technical exactions and her 
possession of lovely quality 
where she sang with full power 
or with a caressing half voice. 

There were charm and appeal 
in her reading of four tender 
lieder by Schubert. Besides the 
Italian and German groups, Miss 
Roselle was heard in French, 
Hungarian and American. songs. 
In each of these five languages 
each word carried clear and her 
dramatic sense ahd intelligence 
at all times kept pace with the 
music. 

Her first recital was undoypt- 
edly a wonderful success. A 
most attractive collection of floral 
tributes was presented tb her in 
the second intermission. 
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NEW HAVEN IS DELIGHTED 
WITH SISTINE CHAPEL CHOIR 


Third and Last Concert of Symphony Orchestra—San Carlo 
Opera Offers Four Performances—Yale 
Happenings—Other Events 

New Haven, Conn, March 17—Woolsey Hall was well 
filled on the evening of February 12 when the Sistine Chapel 
Choir made its initial bow in New Haven, under the baton 
of Antonio Rella. The choir did some admirable work, 
notably the rendition of Perosi’s Alleluia, which was sung 
antiphonally. After several moments of applause a partial 
repetition was given of this number. Other compositions 
sung were by Orefice, Palestrina, Viadana, Vittoria and 
Novello. 

Sympvony Orcuestra’s Fina Concert 

The third and last concert of the season was given by 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra in Woolsey Hall on 
the afternoon of February 19 before a representative audi- 
ence which was hearty in its applause of Dean David Stanley 
Smith, conductor, and Hugo Kortschak, assisting soloist 
as well as concert master. Chausson’s symphony in B flat 
major, op. 20, opened the program and was given a 
splendid reading by Dean Smith and his band of musicians. 
Mozart's concerto No. 4 in D major for violin and orchestra 
followed, artistically rendered by Mr. Kortschak who was 
accorded a veritable ovation. 

Prelude L’apres Midi d'un Faune, by Debussy, and Dream 
Pantomime from Hansel and Gretel, closed the program. 

San Carto Opera Company WELCOMED 


From February 28 through March 1, the San Carlo Opera 
Company was heard with the orchestra under the baton of 
Aldo Franchetti. Madame Butterfly, with Tamaki Miura 
and Colin O’More was fascinatingly presented. Graham 
Marr as Sharpless was splendid, and Grace Yeager assumed 
the role of Suzuki excellently. am ie 

The double bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
was given with excellent casts, Elda Vettori as Santuzza 
being the outstanding feature in the former. The role of 
Nedda in Pagliacci was vivaciously taken by Sofia Charle- 
bois, who sang the bird song with rare charm. Max Kaplick 
as Silvio was splendid. Ludovico Tomarchio as Canio 
caused a tornado of applause by his singing of Vesti_la 
Giubba. Giulio Fregosi was obliged to repeat a portion 
of the prologue, : 

The matinee performance of La Boheme was splendidly 
given, despite the many eleventh hour changes in the cast. 
Although a capacity house expected to hear Anna Fitziu 
as Mimi, Elda Vettori proved a satisfying substitute, as 
did Colin O’More ‘in the role of Rodolph. Charlebois and 
Fregosi added their talents to those of Vettori and O’More. 

The final performance of Il Trovatore taxed the capacity 
of the Shubert Theater and proved one of the best in the 
series. Under the able baton of Ugo Barducci the opera 
was given a most artistic rendition, Elda Vettori, Tomar- 
chio, Yeager and Fregosi acquitted themselves so artis- 
tically as to leave a desire with the audience to hear them 
again next season. 

Activities AT YALE 

On February 4 the Yale Glee and Banjo Clubs gave their 
mid-winter concert at Shubert Theater before a large and 
appreciative audience. The outstanding feature was a bari- 
tone solo by Charles Kullman, of New Haven, who is the 
soloist of the club on all its concert tours. His singing of 

On the Road to Mandalay was heartily applauded and he 
was obliged to respond with an encore. The Banjo Club 
did exceedingly well and was accorded much applause. J. 
N. Hall played several difficult numbers on the banjo. He 
is soon to make records for a big company, which speaks 
for his ability on that instrument. 

As a part of the Yale junior Festivities, the Yale Drama- 
tic Association gave two performances of The Faun, by 
Edward Knoblock, at the Shubert Theater on February 5. 

The second in the sixth season of the Albert Arnold 
Sprague chamber concerts was given by the London String 
Quartet on February 6 in Sprague Memorial Hall before 
a capacity house. The program consisted of quartets by 
Haydn, Bridge and Beethoven, all of which were given 
finished readings. These concerts are made possible by 
Mrs. F, S. Coolidge and may be attended for the nominal 
sum of twenty-five cents. 

Arthur Whiting gave the fourth program in his expositions 
of classical and modern chamber music on February 11 in 
Sprague Hall, with Dorothy Fox as the assisting artist. 
Miss Fox delighted her audience and was obliged to repeat 
several selections. 

The first of four informal recitals by students in the 
Yale School of Music was given on February 14 in 
Woolsey Hall on the Newberry organ, compositions by 
Guilmant, Widor, Mendelssohn, Rheinberger and Franck 
comprising the program. These were rendered by Lyman 
Sheppard McCrary, Marian Keller, Mary Clapp Howell, 
Arthur Edwin Hail and Albert Ives Coleman. 

The second of these informal recitals was given at Sprague 
Memorial Hall on the afternoon of February 28, when 
compositions for voice, violin and piano were rendered. 
The vocal students—Clara Selin Herberts, Charles William 
Platt, Loretta Cannon Yates and Helen Virginia Cain— 
displayed well-trained voices of excellent quality and much 
musical ability. 

Ralph Fggleston Linsley and Giovannina Maria de Blassis 
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gave evidence of fine musicianship on the piano. Frank 
Rascati, violin soloist, played La Folia by Corelli and was 
heartily applauded. Mabel Anna Benson and Cornelius 
Richard Johns gave an excellent rendition of the Beethoven 
sonata in F for violin and piano. The Bach concerto in D 
minor for two violins and poe was well played by Janette 
Evelyn: Rozene, Rhyna Elizabeth Murstein and Gertrude 
Elizabeth Davis. 

- Professor Harry B. Jepson gave the final program in his 
second seriés of organ recitals for this season, in Woolsey 
Hall on the afternoon of February 24. The program con- 
sisted ‘of Compositiéns by Vierne, Bossi, Arcadelt, Brahms, 
Lemare, given artistic and finished readings. 


Notes 

The coming of David Mannes to Sprague Memorial Hall 
on February 23 was an event in the musical chronicles of 
New Haven. He came under the auspices of the Yale 
School of Music by invitation of the advisory board of the 
Neighborhood House Settlement Music School. Mr. Mannes 
gave a lecture on Music as an Adventure, before a repre- 
sentative audience. At his request a musical program was 
rendered by pupils of the Settlement Music School, whose 
musical directors are Jessie C. Beecher, Dorothea Gleason 
and Mary Deming. The School Orchestra, under the baton 
of Miss Deming, amazed the audience by its work. The 
program enlisted the interest of many in aiding to maintain 
the settlement music school in this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannes were the house guests of Mr. and 
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Mrs. John Day Jackson over the week-end and were much 
feted during their stay. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club gave its monthly recital in 
Center Church House on February 13 when a program on 
old masters, arranged by May Bradley Kelsey and Cath- 
erine Woodruff, was given by Harriet Woodruff, contralto; 
Daisy Ryder, Beatrice Marsh and Marjorie Kilborn, so- 
pranos; Ruth Lathrop, contralto; Jeannette Fisher Davies 
and Rosabelle Frushour-Lines, pianists, and Ernestine 
Mappes, violinist. The outstanding feature was the work 
of the guests, Dorothy Leach, pianist, and Mrs. William 
Crawford, soprano. 

An interesting program was given on February 8 in the 
auditorium of the Business and Professional Woman’s Club 
by Marguerite Allis, contralto, with Belle Loper Slater at 
the piano. Miss Allis has recently returned from Ogontz 
School in Philadelphia, where she was the resident teacher 
of voice. Her program was featured under the caption 
Songs of the American Poets. 

The combined musical clubs of Lafayette College gave 
an excellent concert at the Edgewood Club on February 16, 
consisting of compositions by Friml, Manny, Forsyth, Dep- 
pen, Speaks, Berlin and Cook. The Instrumental Club 
played with fine spirit, while the Glee Club displayed excel- 
lent quality of tone. There was a capacity house and the 
applause was hearty and continuous. 

Congressman and Mrs. John Q. Tilson opened their home 
on February 26 for a delightful musicale, given for the 
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benefit of the Girls’ Friendly Society of St. Paul’s P. E. 
Church. The talent was local and services were donated, so 
that a goodly sum was earned. The artists were May Brad- 
ley Kelsey and Mildred Kullman,. sopranos; Charles Kull- 
man, baritone; Margaret Whitaker Fouser, violinist; 
Messrs. Burwell, Lake, Kullman and Applegate of the Nevin 
Male Quartet, with Mrs. Clarence B. Bolmer and Walter 
Ruel Cowles at the piano. G. 5. 3B. 





Plans for Eastman School Summer Session 


The Eastman School of Music in Rochester set itself an 
ideal for its summer sessions to which it purposes to ad- 
here. This is the making of a summer session one of the 
regular sessions of the school, in the sense that the regular 
curriculum is taught, and taught by the regular faculty of 
the school; all departments of the school are in session, 
and the short period of summer study is found of great 
value by regular students of the Eastman School, who may 
desire to do intensive work to make up deficiencies, or to 
facilitate progress. This session is also a boon to music 
students who desire opportunity to do special work. 

Certain special courses are offered by the faculty of the 
school in summer sessions. These are courses for public 
school teachers of music and public school teachers of 
instrumental music; in this latter field of summer instruc- 
tion, the Eastman School attracts a large number of teach- 
ers because of the great advance Rochester has made in 
its public school instruction in instrumental music. More 
than 1,000 Rochester public school pupils are now given 
instruction in classes on band and orchestral instruments, 
and the schools of the city have a number of capable and 
progressive orchestras. The instruction in normal methods 
for teachers is given by George Barlow Penny, and that 
for teachers of instrumental music by Jay Wharton Fay, 
supervisor of instrumental music in the Rochester public 
schools. 

A course in teaching methods is offered to teachers of 
piano by Raymond Wilson, acting-director of the Eastman 
School; a course in piano repertory is conducted by Max 
Landow. 

Among the prominent teachers who will teach in the 
summer session of the Eastman School are Selim Palmgren, 
who will give both private and class instruction in composi- 
tion; Adelin Fermin, the vocal teacher who is responsible 
for John Charles Thomas, and Oscar Gareissen, of the 
voice department; Vladimir Resnikoff, and Gerald Kunz, 
two violinists of reputation; Samuel Belov, viola; Harold 
Gleason, one of the well known American organ recitalists 
and teachers; John Hammond and Robert Berentson, who 
are the organists of the Eastman Theater and who conduct 
the department of motion picture accompanying, and Lucile 
Johnson Bigelow, harpist of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, formerly Carlos Salzedo’s principal assistant in 
his harp ensemble. 

The Eastman School of Music does not invite visiting 
teachers for special master class work, deeming it a wiser 
policy to connect the summer session in spirit and practice 
closely with the other sessions of the school. A faculty of 
thirty-five members will be engaged at the summer session 
this year. Arthur M. See, secretary of the Eastman School 
of Music, is director of its summer sessions, 





May Peterson Evokes Poetic Tribute 


In the Easter number of The Orion, the college paper, the 
following poem, written by Mary Riley, '17, of Anderson 
College, Anderson, S. C., appears: 


TO MAY PETERSON 


Do you know what it means to hear you sing? 

Can you guess what a strange, sweet joy you bring, 
To the heart of a girl? 

To some your voice may seem only a gift; 

To me it is like a shining blue rift 

In the grayest of clouds, 

That God’s sun may smile through! 

Do you know what it means to see you smile? 
Can you guess what your clear eyes tell the while 
To the soul of a girl? 

It’s truth and happiness, beauty—and more 

So. gentie you are that you open a door— 

With the loveliest grace 

That God’s love may shine through! 


The above was written after the artist had sung again 
this year at Anderson College, making her fifth consecutive 
season's visit to appear in recital for the students. 


Salzedo and Torpadie at White House 


_Carlos Salzedo and Greta Torpadie appeared in a de- 
lightful joint recital at the White House on the afternoon 
of March 17. Mrs. Coolidge’s guests included government 
officials, members of the diplomatic corps and prominent 
residents of Washington. Both artists were much appre- 
ciated by that splendid gathering. Ethel Cave-Cole was 
Mme. Torpadie’s accompanist. 


A Ross David Artist in Recital 


Mary Browne, mezzo soprano, with Mrs. Ross David 
at the piano, gave a recital recently in Bronxville, N. Y. 
The program was an interesting one, artistically rendered, 
The selections included one of Mrs. David's songs, Revela- 
tion, and it was especially well liked by the audience. Miss 
Browne is an artist from the Ross David studios. 





MADAME VALERI STUDIOS 


Specializing in tone production 
and in the art of singing. 
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Telephone Endicott 0391 


1924 teaching at Summer Master School, American Conservatory of Music, Chicago. 
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SEASON 1924-1925 NOW BOOKING 


“A capacity audience filled the Mohammed Temple during the 
magnificent program she rendered last night. . . . She possesses 
a depth of interpretation as rare as it is profound. ... A won- 
derful woman and supreme artist. . . . The Amateur Musical 
Club of Peoria deserves congratulations on bringing to this 
city such a really great musician.—The Peoria Transcript, 
February 29, 1924, 
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“Mr. Salmond’s High Reputation Is Well Deserved.” 











—Philip 


Hale, 
“He is of the Elect Among Virtuosi.” 


Boston 


Herald. 








—Deems 


Taylor, 


New York World. 
“The Fritz Kreisler of the Violoncello.” 








—Baltimore 


Evening 


Sun. 


LIX SALMOND 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
Dvorak Concerto 
February 28, 29, 1924 


Mr. Salmond covered himself with glory in the 
long and complicated Dvorak Concerto. W. J. Hen- 
derson, the Herald. 


Mr. Salmond gave it a poetic and nobly propor- 
tioned performance. His style is as broad as it is 
unaffected and he has a tone that recalls the color of 
old Cathedral windows. The enthusiasm of his hear- 
ers was a tribute only too richly deserved.—Deems 
Taylor, the World. 


But on this occasion the listener was not bored, 
thanks to Mr. Salmond’s thrice admirable perform- 
ance. He not only mastered intricate technical prob- 
lems in matters of double-stopping and the like with 
complete fluency and accuracy of intonation, but he 
flung them off with the spirit and flair of a born vir- 
tuoso. He sang the melodies with a noble sonority 
and breadth of style and with a sensuousness of qual- 
ity which would have made poorer music worth the 
listening. A concerto so played is a welcome feature 
of an orchestral concert when the personality of a 
performer of knowledge and temperament is legiti- 
mately to the fore, when the listener feels like shout- 
ing, as the orchestra seems to shout when it crashes 
into the tuttis, “Bravo! Bravo!’—Olin Downes, the 
Times, 


Felix Salmond contributed a tonal balsam of pure 
beauty by his fine-toned and smoothly executed deliv- 
ery of the Dvorak concerto.—Leonard Liebling, the 


American. 


Recital, Jordan Hall, Boston 
March 8, 1924 


Felix Salmond, an English violoncellist of wide- 
spread and enviable reputation played here for the first 
time. Mr. Salmond’s high reputation is well deserved. 
His excellent qualities were at once displayed in 
Brahms’ sonata in F. His incisive attack, his technical 
proficiency, his purity of intonation and his artistic 
phrasing. The slow movement of Chopin's sonata gave 
Mr. Salmond an opportunity of showing that he could 
express agreeable and tender sentiment without falling 
into sentimentalism to which so many violoncellists 
are addicted.—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


A Kreislerian tone upon an instrument of another . 


timbre and technique—-H. T. Parker, the Boston 


svening Transcript. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Lalo Concerto 
February 22, 23, 1924 


One of the finest. He played the Lalo Concerto 
with a most gorgeous tone—a tone bearing close 
resemblance to Tito Schipa or Sigrid Onegin while 
singing. His technical ease became effortless, warmth 
and elegance of manner went into his interpretation; 
altogether he is an artist from whom much is to be 
expected and deserving all the applause he received.— 
Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


Felix Salmond proved himself one of the most inter- 
esting artists that the season has brought to hearing. 
He established himself as a virtuoso and as an artist of 
imagination and sympathy. Unquestionably he is one 
of the elect. He has poetry, charm, vivid rhythm, a 
sense of dramatic contrast and a world of technique. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


firm grasp of the 
force, a 


Mr. Salmond had everything: 
music, imaginative feeling, interpretative 
tone of beauty and rich in color and a brilliant tech- 
nique. The intermezzo he played with poetic feeling 
and brought out the ornamental passages with exquis 
ite delicacy. The close of this movement was given 
with a grace equally delightful and surprising. The 
cello does not lend itself easily to such daintiness 
but it responded to Mr. Salmond. A _ distinguished 
artist who made an immediate success with the pub 
lic—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


The English cellist played with a tone always filled 
both with beauty and with meaning; an arresting per- 
former.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal 


He is an artist of consummate technical accomplish- 
ment, and produces a tone of lovely mellow, smooth, 
satiny quality—Herman Devries, Chicago American. 


Proved himself a virtuoso of salient musical excel- 
lencies. He has a very agile finger technique. A tone 
which has both power and suavity; a musical taste 
which is distinguished and refined and a manner which 
is serious and formal.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Daily News. 





Management 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











Mr. Paderewski has requested Mr. Salmond to play 
with him and Mr. Zimbalist in Beethoven Trio in B 
flat, Carnegie Hall, May 9, 1924 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
Brahms Double Concerto 


with Paul Kochanski 
March 27, 28, 1924 


An even more striking feature of the afternoon, 
however, was the magnificent performance that Paul 
Kochanski and Felix Salmond gave of the Brahms 
double concerto for violin and cello, surely as fine 
a performance as the work has ever received, and 
certainly the finest this listener ever heard. Mr 
Kochanski and Mr. Salmond are peculiarly fitted to 
play Brahms, for both are possessors of the beauty of 
tone, breadth of style and selfless devotion to the 
music that Brahms demands. It was a brilliant stroke 
to combine them, for they are temperamentally suited 
not only to Brahms but to each other. They played 
together with a perfection of tonal blending, a unan 
imity of purpose and an absolute give and take in their 
ensemble passages that made the concerto one of the 
outstanding instrumental performances of the season. 

Deems Taylor, the H orld. 


The two solo players engaged in the performance 
of the work are confessedly Brahms enthusiasts 
They gave a lovely display of musicai sentiment and 
an inspiring exhibition of brethren dwelling together 
in unity. The audience was warmly demonstrative.— 


W. J. Henderson, the Sun. 


In feeling, in style, in tonal loveliness, in perfection 
of team work, it was very nearly ideal; and the 
stormy oogeeas that rewarded it was richly deserved 

Lawrence Gilman, the Tribune-Herald, 


The simple and beautiful song of the andante was 
sung in a manner that remained in the memory long 
after the music had stopped.—Olin Downes, the Times 


The soloists were Paul Kochanski and Felix Sal- 
mond, and these two splendid artists gave a perform- 
ance whose ensemble could not be improved upon, 
Their interpretation was ideally affinitive, their play 
ing lacked nothing in purity of musicianship, loveli 
ness of tone, accuracy of technic. The audience gave 
them rousing recognition—Leonard Liebling, the 
American, 


This concerto is one of the glories of Brahms and 


its performance yesterday was superb.—Frank 
Warren, the Evening World 
Recital, Baltimore 
Peabody Conservatory 


1924 


He might not inaptly be designated the Fritz Kreis 
ler of the violoncello. He has comparably the same 
beauty and purity of tone united to a haunting irre 
sistible appeal, an infinite tenderness, a or 
though not cloying sweetness, a classic serenity and ¢ 
suggestion of power that is always present even in 
the most delicate passages, and that make his playing 
at once delightful and profoundly moving. In its 
exhibition of artlessness it is the highest form of art 

The Baltimore Evening Swn. 


February 1, 


To hear playing that had so much intellectuality 
and that at the same time spoke so directly to the 
heart was as surprising and as refreshing an experi 
ence as a hedraggled reviewer could hope for at the 
end of a far from perfect day. His program was a 
joy.-Warren Wilmer Brown, the Baltimore News 
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MARCH 30 
New York Symphony 


The program of the Sunday afternoon concert was an 
interesting one, covering a wide range of styles, as it began 
with Brahms’ F major symphony, and ended with Johann 
S:rauss’ waltz, Vienna Blood, while the intermediate num- 
bers were a Suite Antique, by Albert Stoessel, a fugal 
concerto for flute and oboe, by Gustav Holst; the same 
composer's ballet music from his opera, The Perfect fool, 
and Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun 

Walter Damrosch is a clear, musical, and temperamentally 
sympathetic exponent of Brahms and he gave the third 
symphony a fine reading. Ths Debussy score was conducted 
with delicacy and esprit. This was the farewell Dainrosch 
appearance of the season, and he was given warm “Au 
revoir” rounds of applause by the crowded house. 

The Stoessel suite, for two violins, piano and orchestra, 
is in the old style as regards form and structure, but the 
treatment harmonically is modern, without, however, being 
what is known as “ultra modern.” The composition is full 
of attractive melody, refined musicianship, and resourceful 
instrumentation. It should prove to be a popular number 
for orchestras, and on this occasion the hearers put their 
complete stamp of approval on Mr. Stoessel’s opus. He 
conducted the piece himself and was made to bow half 
a dozen times. The featured violinists were Messrs. Tinlot 
and Bourstin, and Walter Damrosch was at the piano, 

Holst’s concerto turned out to be Handelian in style and 
suggestion, It was rather dull, One of its merits, how- 
ever, is that the composition is short. Why do modern 
composers try to imitate what Handel did so perfectly? 

The Perfect Foo! ballet music was bright and stimulative. 
It is modernistic in the late Franco-Russian sense, and shows 
skill in orchestral facture. 


MARCH 31 
Michael Lepore 


A young lad of about sixteen made a debut appearance 
at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, and in an ambitious pro- 
gram revealed considerable talent as a pianist. Michael 
Lepore has musical feeling, expressive ability and sincerity. 
The Beethoven Appassionata was rendered with technical 
fluency and vigor. ‘Ihe second group consisted of the Brahms 
B minor rhapsody, a Rachmaninoff prelude, and an E major 
scherzo and a concert etude by G. Martucci. Lepore was 
heard to best advantage in the Martucci numbers, the scherzo 
having some admirably crisp and light work. His ability 
in the Chopin group varied. He had very good tone but 
the hurried tempos and blurred passages may have been 
due to the nervousness of a debut. Liszt's Liebestraum 
and St. Francis Walking on the Waves concluded the pro- 
gram, Many creditable qualities were displayed and with 
farther development in interpretation and technic this young 
man should make a fine showing, as he already shows talent 
above the average for a pianist of his age. 

Pietro Yon 

Pietro Yon, honorary organist at the Vatican, Rome, gave 
his first recital on the new organ in Town Hall on Monday 
evening. Mr. Yon, who is well known in the United States 
and Canada, as well as in all parts of Europe, as an organist 
and composer of distinction, has not appeared in the metrop- 
olis as soloist in the past two years, although he played in 
over one hundred cities in the United States during this 
period. His appearance on March 31 attracted organists 
from all the leading churches in New York and _ vicinity, 
to say nothing of the many who traveled long distances to 
enjoy his extraordinary art, for Mr. Yon is a master who 
not only shines as an interpreter of Bach and other old 
classic composers, but also plays the works of the moderns 
with equal musicianship and finish, 

His program comprised, aside from his majestic Sonata 
Romantica (new), the following: First Sonata, op. 65, 
Mendelssohn ; Allegro ma non teogge, G. B. Pescetti; Pre- 
lude and fugue in D major, J. S. Bach; Theme and Vari- 
ations, by C. Angelelli; American Indian Fantasy (new), 
C, Skilton; Frere Jacques, J. C. Ungerer; and Toccata from 
the fifth symphony, Widor. 

It is unnecessary at this late date to dwell upon the 
exceptional merits of this master of the organ, as so much 
has appeared in the columns of the Musicat Courter about 
his work as artist and composer. That he charmed his 
large and distinguished audience was evidenced by the sin- 
cere applause bestowed and demands for added numbers. 
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APRIL 1 
Maria Ivogun 


Maria Ivogun justly deserves the distinction of being 
“one of the most artistic singers on our concert stage,” for 
her every appearance results in a complete triumph over 
her audience. At her second New York recital of the sea- 
son, at Aeolian Hall on the snowy Tuesday night of April 1, 
the charming little singer held her listeners spellbound until 
the final number of a program that was varied in context. 
Mme. Ivogun has a certain naive charm and_ simplicity 
that are refreshing when one takes into consideration the 
greatness of her art. Besides possessing a voice of natural 
beauty and warmth, with amazing top notes, her singing is 
marked by its perfect rhythm. She is, moreover, a stylist 
and proved that she could sing a Negro spiritual with as 
much effectiveness as she could a difficult, florid selection. 
As a matter of record, Mme, Ivogun can sing anything well. 
Her musicianship is sound. Her art makes itself known in 
any case. 

By way of novelty, the singer presented a group of Chopin 
arranged by Bruno Seidler-Winkler, sung for the first time 
anywhere by Mme. Ivogun. This included the G major, 


op. 37, No. 2, Nocturne, arranged as a lullaby; the nocturne, 
op. 15, No. 2, was a serenade, and the Grande Valse 
Brilliant, op. 18, was about “Maidens fair,” etc. Mme. Ivogun 


was very successful in her interpretation of these, but it is 
doubtful whether they will become popular with other 
singers. 

The program opened with the aria from Mozart’s Schaus- 
»ieldir, and one from Serva Padrona, Pergolesi, Schubert's 
Yer Hirt auf dem Felsen, with clarinet obligato by Fred 
Van Amburgh, was beautifully performed, and brought the 
Swiss Echo Song with clarinet obligato played off-stage. 
Three conductors were represented in the next group—Men- 
gelberg by his Nelken, which was well received; Bruno 
Walter by his Meine Mutter hat’s gewollt, and Gustav 
Mahler’s two songs, Wer hat das Liedlein erdacht and 
Hans und Grethe. O Schoener Mai, Strauss, aroused the 
audience to great heights of enthusiasm for it was ex- 
quisitely done. Among the many encores were The Lass 
With the Delicate Air, Kreisler’s Liebesfreud, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song. The audience was reluctant to leave, 
even though Mme, Ivogun was generous in her encores 
at the end, 

Bruno Seidler-Winkler furnished sympathetic accompani- 
ments at the piano for the singer, being obliged to share in 
the applause of the audience after the Chopin group, 


St. Cecilia Club 


With Victor Harris at his usual place at the head of 
his splendid body of singers, the St. Cecilia Club gave its 
thirty-eighth concert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
evening of April 1 before a very large audience in spite of 
the bad snowstorm which almost suspended ordinary street 
traffic. Mr. Harris was assisted on this occasion by John 
Barclay, baritone; Alfred Boyce and Carroll Hollister, 
accompanists, and Louis R. Dressler, organist. The club 
soloists of the evening were Mrs. Land, Mrs. Graham 
Sullivan, and, in Mr. Harris’ compositions, Mrs. W. V. C 
Ruxton. 

The music given was of the usual high order of merit 
and interest, and had the accustomed variety, grave and gay, 
lively and sedate, by which Mr. Harris commands a sus- 
tained interest which is not always present in the concerts 
of choral organizations. During the evening Mr. Harris 
received a very large wreath—or was it a lyre?—in token, 
no doubt, of his long and eminently successful career with 
the St. Cecilia Club, which is terminating its eighteenth 
season. 

Several of the beautiful compositions which Mr. Harris 
has written for the club were included in this program: 
Invocation to St. Cecilia, composed for the club ten years 
ago, and Silver, composed for the club in 1921. Mr. Harris 
possesses an enviable talent as a composer, and far more 
than average skill in arranging his ideas so that they will 
be effective for such a body of singers as the St. Cecilia. 
Silver, especially, is certainly one of the most notable con- 
tributions to this class of music literature of recent years. 
It is altogether lovely, and the way it is sung by the St. 
Cecilia is beyond comparison. 

An entertaining number on this program was Percy 
Grainger’s Lancashire Folk-Song adaptation, Christmas 
Day in the Morning, an extraordinarily complex piece of 
writing, the difficulties of which were overcome with appar- 
ent ease by Mr. Harris and his singers. It was a rousing 
success, as it deserved to be, for it is amusing, musical and 
highly characteristic. 

Mr. Barclay sang several groups of solos and several 
picces with the chorus, among these being Ein Ton, by Peter 
Cornelius, and Le Chevalier Belle-Etoile, by Augusta 
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Holmés. His singing is notably delightful because of his 
complete and unaffected sincerity, the beauty of his voice 
and style, and particularly the perfection of his diction, 
articulation and pronunciation. Without ever sacrificing 
tone quality, Mr. Barclay succeeds not only in making every 
word perfectly understood, but also in proving that English 
is a beautiful language—which only goes to show that it 
can be done in spite of the scoffers. 

This concert terminates the society's season, and the 
club announces the usual two concerts for next year, Janu- 
ary 20 and March 31. 


Marcel Dupré 


Marcel Dupré, noted French organist, played his farewell 
public recital at the Wanamaker auditorium, Tuesday after- 
noon, this being the 111th recital of his transcontinental 
tour, and the close of probably the most extensive organ 
tour ever booked. During the last two months Dupré has 
played in eighty-eight cities in the United States and Can- 
ada, before audiences approximating 200,000 persons, and 
he has travelled over 15,000 miles. 

In response to a general demand, Mr, Dupré’s program 
on Tuesday consisted entirely of request numbers: Fantasy 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Dialogue, Clerambault; Noel 
with variations, Daquin; Scherzo, from Widor’s fourth 
symphony; canon in B minor, Schumann ; prelude and 
fugue in G minor, Dupré. Mr. Dupré again exhibited his 
technical power, his skill in registration, and, above all, 
his thorough musicianship, i in the effective manner in which 
the handled the various numbers, From the quaint, grace- 
ful little Dialogue of Clerambault’s to the tremendous finale 
of César Franck’s, this master organist showed his com- 
plete command of ‘all the resources of the organ. His in- 
terpretations are always artistic and pleasing, as is his easy 
manner. The charming canon of Schumann’s had a repeti- 
tion and Dupré’s own prelude and fugue in G minor was 
excellently built up. As the last number he once more 
showed his remarkable powers of improvisation, Themes 
were submitted by Victor Herbert, the popular American 
composer and conductor, who came to the stage and handed 
the themes to Dupré in a sealed envelope. No time was 
lost in considering what should be done with them, After 
reading the manuscript through, Mr. Dupré immediately 
began to improvise, elaborating on it in fascinating man- 
ner, attaining a brilliant and sonorous climax. The audi- 
ence, which crowded the auditorium to capacity, and which 
included many well known musicians, applauded vigorously. 
The Marseillaise was played as the final number. Inter- 
esting descriptive notes had been prepared by Dr. Alexan- 
der Russell, director of the Wanamaker concerts. 

The same evening, Dupré gave a final private recital on 
the same organ especially for the radio, with French war 
veterans as guests. The music was broadcasted to London 
and Paris by WJZ, at Aeolian Hall, and WGY at Schen- 
ectady, a low wave length of 107 meters being used for the 
first time in a trans-Atlantic test. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Lamond, Soloist 


Two of Bach's organ chorale- preludes, in an orchestral 

arrangement (arranger not disclosed in the program) was 
the quasi-novelty of the Carnegie Hall program presented 
by Leopold Stokowski and his able band from the Quaker 
City. 
The numbers were Aus der Tiefe Rufe Ich, and Wir 
Glauben All An Einen Gott, the first a naively religious 
chant, and the second, a fugue of great ingenuity and 
power, The orchestral transcriptions were done admirably, 
the ancient spirit of the original works being retained, 
while modern touches here and there prevented any sug- 
gestion of paucity in color or instrumental resourcefulness. 
The audience received its Bach devoutly and warmly, 

Lamond played the Beethoven G major piano concerto 
and gave it a crystal-clear, atmospheric, and musically au- 
thoritative reading, leavened with fine gradations of tdhe 
and a faultless technic. His hearers recalled Lamond time 
and again. 

The program wound up with the second symphony of 
Brahms, into which Stokowski put a wealth of imagination, 
deep feeling, and formal dignity, as the exigencies of the 
varying moods required. The symphony was played with- 
out pauses between the movements—a tragic hardship for 
latecomers, and a proceeding not altogether wise or con- 
siderate, The poor wretches who: pay for tickets have 
some rights, n'est pas? 


Philharmonic Orchestra: Samue! Gardner, 


Soloist 


Carnegie Hall was filled to capacity by an interested audi- 
ence on Wednesday evening, the occasion being the tenth 
(Continued on page 22) 





rREEMANTEL 





“DISTINCTIVELY APPEALING AND NEW 


ARE THE 


UNIQUE RECITALS OF MELODIOUS 
BEETHOVEN SONGS BY FREEMANTEL” 











“It is a musical service to present these songs at all, and it is an undertaking the more 
commendable when it is accomplished so well. Freemantel has a tremendously powerful voice 
and he employs it with musicianly intelligence and undissembling sincerity of feeling. He 
had his audience with him all the way in a performance of outstanding significance.”—Dr. F. 
L. Waldo in the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, February 8, 1924. 
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| WANDA LANDOWSKA 


a ‘HE brilliancy and musical expression of Landowska’s 
playing are miraculously reproduced in the recordings 
she is making exclusively for 
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The profound interpretation and vivacity of technique 
of Landowska give her a distinctive place 
in the gallery of great musicians, 
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(Continued from page 20) 
and last concert for students this season by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Willem Mengelberg, who conducted, offered as orchestral 
numbers the overture to The Flying Dutchman, Wagner; 
Rubin Goldmark’s A Negro Rhapsody, which beautiful work 
was performed for the first time anywhere from manuscript 
on January 18, 1923, by the Philharmonic Society ; and 
Strauss’ Tone Poem, Death and Transfiguration. 

Samuel Gardner, the soloist of the evening, created an 
unusually fine impression with his masterly playing of 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto in E minor, op. 64. His 
reading of the work was fascinating and his performance 
throughdut was characterized by a clean, crisp technic, as 
well as by marked smoothness and charm, his work winning 
much approval, The orchestra under Mr. Mengelberg ac- 
companied the soloist sympathetically. 

Rubin Goldmark, who occupied one of the boxes, was 
urged by Mr. Mengelberg to arise and share the plaudits 
at the conclusion of the rendition of his A Negro Rhapsody. 


American National Orchestra: Raefaelo Diaz, 
Soloist 

The third concert of the American National Orchestra, 

Howard Barlow conductor, took place at Aeolian Hall on 

Wednesday evening. Under the capable and energetic di- 


rection of Howard Barlow, the orchestra improves distinctly. 


with every performance. The feature of the program was 
Deems Taylor’s suite, Through the Looking Glass, which 
had been heard only the week before as played by Stokow- 
ski and his men. The score is by no means simple, and 
Mr. Barlow and his orchestra did surprisingly well with it. 
[The work itseif sounded as fresh and attractive as at its 
previous performances here. Mr. Taylor, in a box, bowed 
repeatedly in answer to the hearty applause which followed 
its performance. This was the only American work on the 
program. ith 

The program continued with a composition seldom heard 
here, Chausson’s Poeme de |'Amour et de la Mer, for tenor 
and orchestra) Although at previous performances here it 
has generally been done by a soprano with orchestra, this 
time Raefaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, had the solo 
role and sang it excellently. It is a work that has many 
difficulties for the singer, but Mr. Diaz, in good voice, over- 
came them all with perfect ease, giving a smooth, finished 
and effective performance. The Meistersinger Prelude con- 
cluded the program. 


APRIL 3 


Denishawn Dancers 

An unusual program, presented in an unusual manner, 
was that given by Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers at the Manhattan Opera House on the 
evening of April 3. A very large audience greeted these 
worthy exponents of the terpsichorean art in a program 
containing several numbers new to New Yorkers. The 
accompaniments were furnished by an instrumental quartet 
and while these musicians did their best to give orchestral 
effects, in an auditorium the size of the Manhattan Opera 
House, a full orchestra would have been more desirable. 

The program was opened with a new and very effective 
hallet called The Spirit of the Sea, an elemental dance poem, 
the choreography by Ruth St. Denis. In this Miss St. Denis 
eloquently portrayed the manifold moods of the sea. Col- 
laborating with her were Ted Shawn and five members of 
the ensemble. A decided contrast to The Spirit of the Sea 
was the next number, The Feather of the Dawn, featuring 
Mr. Shawn. This is a Pueblo Pastoral, the choreography 
being by Mr. Shawn and the music by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, an undisputed authority on Indian music. Mr. 
Shawn as The Eagle was most impressive, both in his cos- 
tumes and in his dancing. This number is especially colorful, 
including as it does numerous tribe dances, all done in true 
Indian style. 

Perhaps the greatest applause of the evening followed the 
divertissements. First there was Miss St. Denis dancing 
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exquisitely a Brahms waltz and Liszt's Liebestraum. Such 
grace and charm were displayed that it was not surprising 
that a repetition of Liebestraum was demanded. A genuine 
novelty was Tragica, an experiment in the danse as an in- 
dependent art, unsupported by music. It was done so 
forcefully by Doris Humphrey and the ensemble that it 
proved not only vitally interesting but also very dramatic. 
Ted Shawn then gave his inimitable interpretation of the 
Spear Dance, and it was no fault of the audience that he 
did not repeat it, for the applause was long and insistent. 
Next followed an alluring waltz by five members of the 
ensemble, in which veils were manipulated with the greatest 
ease, Charles Weidman literally “brought down the house” 
with an amusing number, Danse Americaine. A fitting close 
to the divertissements was Miss St. Denis in The Legend of 
the Peacock. There is something very fascinating and un- 
canny in the way in which she interprets the movements 
of this vain species of the bird family. 

Programs by the Denishawn Dancers retain interest from 
beginning to end partly because of their great variety and 
splendid arrangement. In contrast to the foregoing came 
a Spanish Gypsy Dance Scene, and in the interpretation 
of this type of dance both Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn 
excel. Of course there were striking costumes, colorful 
dances and an abundance of atmosphere. 

For sheer beauty of movement and the suggestion of mys- 
ticism of the East, Ishta of the Seven Gates was thoroughly 
delightful. In this Miss St. Denis, as Ishta, is superb, and 
Ted Shawn, as Tammuz, is equally so. The support given 
by the ensemble also is excellent. The scenery for this 
number is gorgeous, the costumes very beautiful and the 
lighting effects especially fine. 


Devora Nadworney 


Picturesque even striking in her varicolored gown, De- 
vora Nadworney caught the eye at once, and then captured 
the ear, in her recital of April 3 at Aeolian Hall, where.a 
good-sized audience heard and applauded her. Beginning 
with classic Old Italian airs, one of them being the cele- 
brated Handel Largo, with organ accompaniment, she pro- 
ceeded through a program of much interest. The Russian 
group was truly varied and characteristic, containing little- 
known songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Medtner, Glinka, Mous- 
sorgsky and Gretchaninoff. In these her beautiful low 
tones pierced the heart. There followed a French-American 
group, of which Roland Farley’s Indian Serenade was very 
prettily sung. Songs by Wolf, Schumann, Reger and Kras- 
noselsky showed her gifts for the German Lied, all of 
which received enthusiastic applause. Kurt Sclyndler’s 
Postillion’s Song was repeated, and the composer (accom- 
panist of the evening), shared in the applause; it was evi- 
dently sung in Russian. At the close, the fair singer added 
three encores, among them Lindy Lou’. Flowers were pre- 
sented her in abundance, and altogether Miss Nadworney 
has reason to be pleased with her first big New York 
recital, 

Mr, Schindler at the piano and William J. Falk, organist, 
were able aide. 


APRIL 4 





Dusolina Giannini and Mischa Levitzki 


The fifth concert of the artists’ series for the Association 
of- Music School Settlements was given at Carnegie Hall 
Friday evening, by Dusolina Giannini and Mischa Levitzki. 
A very fine program was rendered by these two young 
artists and a large audience responded enthusiastically. Miss 
Giannini continues to uphold the favorable impression she 
made at her sensational debut last year. Indeed she seems 
to grow in favor. It is not only because of a remarkably 
brilliant and powerful voice, which she undoubtedly has, but 
also because of her highly developed and intelligent artistry, 
her finished style and her confidence of manner, which are 
a tribute to the Sembrich training. Her first group gave 
her ample opportunity to reveal her interpretive ability in 
songs of various moods. Handel’s Somme Dei, Mozart’s 
Non so piu cosa son cosa faccio, Schubert’s Madchen’s 
Klage and Delibes’ Les Filles de Cadix offered plenty of 
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variety. The brilliant aria from Aida, Ritorna Vincitor, 
afforded still another test, and Miss Giannini sang them all 
in a most satisfying manner. Her high, brilliant notes are 
really thrilling. er last group consisted of three Italian 
folk songs arranged by Geni Sadero, and a Spanish folk 
song. These Miss Giannini sang with particular warmth 
and spirit. She was presented with beautiful flowers and 
was recalled many times. Among her encores, Schumann’s 
Widmung was especially lovely. eta Schumann furnished 
very artistic accompaniments for the singer. 

Mischa Levitzki again gave a remarkable exhibition of his 
skill as a pianist. His transcendental technic makes the 
most difficult concert numbers seem like mere child’s play, 
so apparently effortless is his manner of execution. The 
Bach organ prelude and fugue in A minor as arranged by 
Liszt, the charming gavotte from Alceste (Gluck-Brahms) 
and the Beethoven Ecossaises made up his first group. In 
his second, Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau was exquisitely rendered. 
Each drop of water fairly effervesced in the sunlight and one 
felt the joy of the tumbling, leaping and splashing waters. 
The remainder of the group consisted of Debussy’s La Fille 
aux Cheveux de Lin and Chopin numbers—two etudes, a 
prelude and the A flat major polonaise, the latter played 
with eloquence and power. The “Butterfly” etude had to 
be repeated, and such crisp lightness, as was in this, fairly 
made one hold his breath. A third group began with Levit- 
zki’s own delightful valse in A major, which had to be 
repeated. Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude revealed his remark- 
able wrist power, and not many could have found the 
endurance to carry it through at such a tempo. Suppleness 
and fluency, as well as accuracy, were again shown in Liszt's 
D flat Etude de Concert and the concluding Blue Danube, 
waltz (Strauss-Schulz-Evler) was a fascinating maze of 
color. Such polished nuance and such evenness in runs! 
But he has more than technical facility. His tone is mellow 
and round. A Chopin waltz in G flat major was charmingly 
played as an encore, and Levitzki was generous enough to 
add at the close the brilliant sixth Hungarian rhapsody of 
Liszt's, which was a veritable tour de force. 

The audience was rightly enthusiastic over both artists. 


APRIL § 
Boston Symphony: Heinrich Gebhard, Soloist 


The final concert this season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given in Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, before a large and demonstrative audience. It was 
also the last appearance in New York of Pierre Monteux 
as conductor of this organization, for he will be replaced 
next season by Serge Koussevitzky. Upon his appearance 
Mr. Monteux was greeted with thunderous applause. The 
program opened with Handel's Concerto Grosso No. 6, in 
G minor, which received a delightful reading. This was 
followed by Scriabin’s colorful third symphony, The Divine 
Poem, op. 43. Next came Nights in the Gardens of Spain, 
for piano and orchestra, in which Heinrich Gebhard played 
the piano solo part, again distinguishing himself as a bril- 
liant, intelligent and musicianly pianist. The program 
closed with the overture to Tannhauser, Wagner. Pre- 
ceding the rendition of this last number Mr. Monteux re- 
ceived an ovation, and at the conclusion of the concert he 
was presented with a huge laurel wreath. 


Sasha Culbertson 


On Saturday afternoon Sasha Culbertson, violinist, gave 
his second New York recital of the season, He began 
with the first Grieg sonata, a delightful work that is only 
too rarely heard nowadays. There is a warmth and sunni- 
ness in Grieg, even when the minor mood prevails, all too 
rare in music, and Mr. Culbertson’s broad, warm tone and 
sympathetic playing brought it all out to the full, while 
Harry Kaufman at the piano did his full share. The final 
allegro was a brilliant piece of work, Mr. Culbertson’s 
impeccable technic making nothing of its difficulties, which, 
after all; are not great compared to those of Paganini’s 
Witches’ Dance, which finished the program, and which 
he tossed off with equal nonchalance. 

His second offering was the Bach Chaconne, that test 
piece with which every violinist seeks to prove his right 
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to be called a real musician, and it took no more than a few 
measures for Mr. Culbertson to establish his claim to the 
title. His exposition was lucid and convincing and he made 
of it the real music that it is, instead of the dry technical 
exposition that it too frequently becomes under the figures 
of a pedantic violinist. His list of shorter pieces included 
Korngold’s Gartenscene (was it a first performance here?), 
an agreeable number, if of no special originality, and 
Sarasate’s Zapateado, another dazzling bit of virtuoso work 
that greatly pleased the audience and called for encores. 
Mr. Culbertson made a distinct hit with his audience, as is 
his habit, and was called on for several extra numbers. 
The young American violinist must be ranked among the 
very best there are today, and with every recital he comes 
nearer and nearer to the place which is properly his. 


New York Philharmonic: Cornelius Van Vliet, 
Soloist 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Willem Mengel- 
berg, at its concert in Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, 
presented as orchestral numbers the overture to The Fly- 
ing Dutchman, Wagner; Schelling’s, A Victory Ball 
(Fantasia for orchestra), and Strauss’ tone-poem, Death 
and Transfiguration, op. 24. 

Mr. Mengelberg was at his best, and again presented the 
various works in his extraordinarily fascinating manner, 
particularly his rendition of Strauss’ Death and Trans- 
figuration—which he gave with great charm and under- 
standing. The same must be said of the intelligent read- 
ing given Ernest Schelling’s beautiful fantasia, which was 
received with rapturous applause. The composer, who at- 
tended the concert, was obliged to arise to share the plaudits 
after the rendition of his composition. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, who was soloist, played with 
masterly precision Schumann's cello concerto in A minor, 
op. 129, his beautiful tone and reliable technic gaining for 
him many additional admirers. Sincere applause followed 
his performance of this work. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Mengelberg, gave the soloist excellent support in the ac- 
companiment of this work. The audience was large and 
appreciative. 


APRIL 6 


New York Symphony: Vladimir Golschmann, 
Guest Conductor 


A conductor new to New York made his bow on the 
afternoon of April 6, at Aeolian Hall, under the auspices 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, appearing as guest 
conductor at the orchestra’s regular Sunday concert. There 
was only a fair sized audience, partly owing to rain, partly 
owing to the meagre advance information regarding the 
guest conductor. That is, perhaps, as it should be, as it 
puts it up to the conductor to make himself without the aid 
of previous heralding. And this is exactly what this new 
conductor did. Before he had been on the platform five 
minutes it was manifest that here, indeed, was a‘new force 
to be reckoned with, an unusual talent, a director knowing 
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what should be done and possessing the power to obtain 
results from the men under his command. 

His name is Vladimir Golschmann, He came over here 
with the Swedish Ballet and grasped this offer of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra to make himself known to Amer- 
ica at his true worth. He is already well known abroad. 
In Paris he had his own orchestra, his own series of con- 
certs, not a wealthy affair with great financial backing, but 
a worthy undertaking none the less and one that gave the 
young conductor opportunity to learn his trade very thor- 
oughly under what must often have been trying conditions. 
At those concerts he gave music of all sorts, from the oldest 
of the classics to the most advanced of the moderns, and 
he proved himself a man of understanding and resource, 
notably endowed with the gift of inspiring his players, which 
is one of the things upon which a conductor's success nat- 
urally rests. 

His program at the Aeolian Hall concert on Sunday was 
not far different. It consisted of the overture of Euryanthe 
by Weber; Haydn’s symphony in G major, No. 13; two 
nocturnes by Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade. 
From the very first chords of the Weber overture it was 
felt that here was a conductor knowing in advance exactly 
what the music should be and certain of his means of ob- 
taining the desired result. There was force without exag- 
geration, and this same characteristic was carried through 
a brilliant as well as traditionally classic production of the 
Haydn symphony. 

No less effective was the performance of the two Debussy 
pieces. The first of them was taken at a faster speed than 
is customary in America and sounded far better so; and 
the second, Fetes, was really a festival of sound, brilliant 
in the extreme, colorful, thrilling. No effect was lost, yet 
no effect was overdone. Nor did Mr. Golschmann permit 
himself the liberty, now so familiar with guest conductors 
displaying their arts in America, of forcing out all sorts 
of effects that the composers never dreamed of, for the sake 
of personal display. 

The final number, Scheherazade, with the solo violin part 
beautifully played by Gustave Tinlot, was a still greater 
riot of color than the Debussy Fetes, and the impression 
this splendid performance made on the audience can hardly 
be described. The applauding of a conductor is a rather 
thankless task at best, since he can only bow his appreciation 
and none of those encores played by the solo artists are to 
be expected. Yet this audience gave Mr. Golschmann just 
the sort of reception and recognition that the solo artists 
receive, The members of the orchestra joined in the ap- 
plause, and Mr. Golschmann must have felt that he had 
taken the first step in the winning of America, as, indeed, 
he had. It was a notable event, this concert, and Mr. 
Golschmann proved himself to be a man of whom it is 
sure much will be heard in the future. 


Georgette Leblanc 


Georgette Leblanc, by popular demand, was heard in her 
second recital of the present season at the Booth Theater 
on Sunday evening. The program, devoted to poetry and 
drama, comprised poetry by Van Lergerghe, De Gourmont, 
Mallarme, Verlaine, Beaudelaire and Verhaerhen, and a 


group of her own poems. Again the high lights of the eve- 
ning were her superb readings of Monna Vanna (entree sous 
la tente) and three scenes from Pelleas ct Melisande. The 
famous French actress was again the captor of her audience’s 
interest and favor throughout the evening, although some 
disappointment was shown when she announced that, owing 
to a continued case of the grippe, she would be unable to 
sing as scheduled. Mme. Leblanc is always an artist in 
everything that she does and her personal charm played a 
large part in the evening’s success. 


Little Symphony: Paul Kochanski, Soloist 


Paul Kochanski, the “golden toned” violinist, was soloist 
at the second concert by the Little Symphony Orchestra 
on Sunday evening, at the Henry Miller Theater, Mr. 
Kochanski created a veritable furore with his finished per 
formance of Mozart’s concerto for violin in E flat major. 
He was recalled mary times. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra, under George Barrére, 
played Les Fetes de L’Hymen et de L’Amour, by Rameau; 
two numbers by Carpenter—Little Indian and Little Dancer ; 
Two Aubades, by Lalo; The Royal Fandango Ballet, by G. 
Morales, and, after the regular concert, a group by Seth 
Bingham entitled Tame Animal Tunes. 

Mr. Barrére gave a short talk on each of the orchestral 
numbers preceding their presentation, thereby making the 
works more enjoyable and comprehensive. Despite the 
terrific downpour, the audience was of good size. 


Jascha Heifetz 

Jascha Heifetz gave his third New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 6. 
It was the same old story of a hal] crowded to the utmost 
and a riot of enthusiasm throughout the afternoon, The 
program began with nothing less than the Kreutzer Sonata 
and ended with the fireworks of Paganini’s | Palpiti. The 
second group was devoted to Bach—a siciliano, arranged 
by Franko; two bourees, arranged by Press, and the familiar 
Kreisler transcription of a praeludium, For the third group 
there were Legende, Godowsky; Fileuse, Faure-Auer; Hun- 
garian Dance No. 20, Brahms, and Hubay’s Valse Para- 
phrase. 

What is there new to be said of a Heifetz recital? He 
had not played the Kreutzer here in some time and there 
was special interest in that. It was a noble, sympathetic 
exposition of a great work, and Isador Achran, pianist, bore 
his full share in its musicianly interpretation. The Bach 
group too, was of much interest. The compositions which 
he included all represent the great master in his most genial 
mood, and they were beautifully played by Mr. Heifetz. 
Of course the little pieces were as attractively done as 
ever, and there were encores between groups, with the usual 
rush of admirers to the platform at the end for as many 
extra numbers as Mr. Heifetz would play. 


Sunday Symphonic Society 


The third concert offered by the Sunday Symphonic So- 
ciety, at noon on Sunday, at the Criterion Theater, was 
(Continued on page 28) 











Lashanska $ Brilliant Return 





The Public Ledger, March 15, 1924: 


Hulda Lashanska brought to the program the 
needed re-enforcement of its flagging anima- 
tion. Younger and prettier than ever, naive as 
a shepherdess, with the first words of Mozart’s 
‘Ah! Lo So” from the “Magic Flute” she swung 
far out in space and soared on wide wings of 
aspiration, singing with a fresh and lovely spon- 
taneity and sprightly buoyancy to which her 
audience willingly and utterly surrendered. For 
she did not let herself be overawed by the 
august name of Mozart into presenting him 
austerely, as though one must find nothing 
blithe and ethereal in “classic” music. She re- 
membered and projected, even in this serious 
air, the sunny side of a composer who could be 
just as gay as “Papa” Haydn in his most joy- 
ous mood, 


“Depuis le Jour” from  Charpentier’s 
“Louise” was the second offering of the delight- 


Solitary Reaper. 
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Hulda Lashanska, looking her prettiest and irresistibly girlish, sang Mozart as Mozart wanted to be sung, She invited the contemplation of the 
audience for a serious air, but she declined—for herself and for themselves, to be oppressed by it. The aria in question was the song of Pamina’s 
lament for Tamino from Act II of “The Magic Flute.” She sang it, not with the self conscious and pretentious theatricity of a prima donna striking 
an attitude and aiming to electrify but with such naivete as we may imagine Wordsworth encountered when he listened enraptured to the song of the 
She followed this air with the mellow cantilena of Charpentier’s “Depuis le Jour,” the orchestra following her most intently and 


then she tripped off the stage as naturally as she sang, leaving the audience in a decorous uproar not appeased until she had returned to it several times. 
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ful songstress, uttered easily and simply, not 

pretentiously but with full justice to sentiment. 

Then Madame Lashanska shook hands with Dr. 

Stokowski and walked off as simply as she had 

sung amid a volume of applause such as is sel- 

dom heard from the sedateness of a Friday 
(F. L. W.) 


afternoon audience. 


The Evening Ledger, March 15, 1924: 


The soloist was Mme. Hulda Lashanska, the 
soprano who sang Mozart’s “Ah! Lo So,” from 
the “Magic Flute,” a wonderfully beautiful aria 
and the more popular “Depuis le Jour” from 
“Louise.” The second aria especially 
superbly. performed with beautiful voice 
splendid interpretation. Mme. Lashanska 
in splendid voice throughout both numbers and 
presented her usual charming stage appearance. 
Both numbers were very cordially received by 
the audience. 


was 
and 
was 


Christian Science Monitor, March 15, 1924. 
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Elisabeth Kuyper Plans Tour with Own 
Compositions 
An interesting tour of the United States for the next 
season is planned by Elisabeth Kuyper, the noted Dutch 
composer, conductor and pianist, who recently came to 


found a symphony orchestra composed entirely 
did successfully in England, Holland and 


America to 

ot women, 

Germany 
Mme. Kuyper, 


1 
as sne 


who is a brilliant pianist, will give con- 
certs featuring her own compositions, which have been ac- 
claimed by critics abroad as important contributions to 
modern musical literature. She is concentrating on a series 
of special programs for concert organizations, women's 
clubs and other groups desirous of securing novel and in- 
teresting programs 


This will be all the more interesting because of the fact 
that Mme. Kuyper is the first and only woman winner of 
the Mendelssohn Prize for Composition, which she re- 
ceived at the hands of Joachim, who was the head of the 
jury. She was also, prior to the war, chosen as the first 


and only woman instructor for composition at the Hoch- 
schule for Musik in Berlin, an institution where many prom- 
American artists have obtained their musical educa- 
That such a position, which was an honor desired 
was given to a Dutch woman 


nent 
tion 


by many men composers 

may seem astonishing, but before the war many artists of 
international reputation were added as instructors to the 
taff of the Hochschule. Among them, at that time, were 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian composer and pianist ; 


Wanda Landowska, the Polish harpsichordist ; Marteau, the 
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French violinist, and Messchaert, the great Dutch singer. 
Max Bruch was the head of the department of composi- 
tion, afterwards followed by Engelbert Humperdinck, with 
both of whom Mme. Kuyper worked several years. 

Since that time Mme. Ravear has devoted herself espe- 
cially to composing and conducting. On her proposed Amer- 
ican tour, she will perform exclusively her own composi- 
tions at the piano, assisted by prominent violinists, cellists 
and singers, 


Macbeth’s Very Busy Season 


In New York for a few days only, during which she 
made ten graphophone records, Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, left 
again immediately afterwards on another long concert tour 
which takes her down to the Gulf of Mexico, up through 
the Middle West and across to the most westerly parts of 
Nebraska, then back through Iowa, Minnesota and Illinois, 
then down to Kansas, through Ohio and to Wisconsin, and 
finally back to New York in the middle of May next. By 
then she will have sung in eight States in eight weeks and 
travelled some 8,000 miles. 

In the course of the tour she was scheduled to sing in 
the following cities: March 27, Denton, Tex.; 31, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; April 1, Belton, Tex.; 4, San Marcos, Tex.; 
5, San Antonio; 8, Wichita, Kan.; 10, Columbus, Neb.; 11 
North Platt; 19, Janesville, Wis.; 25, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
26, La Crosse, Wis.; 28, Elgin, Ill.; 30, Chicago; May 5, 
Lincoln, Neb.; 8, Omaha, Neb.; 11, Hays, Kan.; 13, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and on May 16 in Waukesha, Wis. It is a 





Nettie Snyder and Six of Her Pupils Who Will 


Accompany Her to Florence to Continue Their 


Studies 
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The accompanying photographs show Nettie Snyder, 


slew of her pupils who will accompany her to Italy this summer to continue their lessons with her across the 
7 for Florence, where she will open her new home, 
to live in 


Snyder and her party will sail on June 


teaching of the late Vannini. These students are 





the well known vocal teacher of Néw York City, surrounded by 


Atlantic. Mrs. 
Villa Galilei, and carry on the 
The beginning of the winter term, it 


Mrs. Snyder's home. 


is ewpected, will find @ great many more of her pupils crossing the ocean to join her, 


The present season is Mrs. Snyder's last in New 


York City. 
to her pupils in Florence and so is opening her new home there which she will make her permanent residence. 


She feels that she can offer still better opportunities 
The fact 


that the majority of her class are going with her is conclusive proof that they do not feel that Mrs, Snyder is making a mis- 


take in her plans, 
Pictured above ere: (Center) Mrs. 
with Mra, Snyder (James Hargis Connelly photo) ; 


and head of the Actors’ Equity Association (Edwin F. Townsend photo) ; 


Nettie Snyder (photo © Elzin) ; 
(2) Ruth Gilmore, daughter of Frank Gilmore, the well known actor 


(1) Anne Greenway, who will remain all summer 


(3) Trina Vaurela, a Mevican girl, whose beauti- 


ful voice has been the object of much flattering comment and who will spend some time in Italy preparing for the grand 


opera stage (© Blzin); (4) Anne Bronaugh, 


Trish tenor, 


another artist-pupil (photo © Kesslere) ; 
student of the Snyder studio, who will continue her studies abroad (Lee Studios photo) ; 
who has given up the legitimate stage and is taking a lesson every day with Mrs. Snyder. 


(5) Mrs. Fiske O'Hara, also a 
(6) Fiske O'Hara, the popular 
He will continue 


his studies with her all summer in Florence, returning to America in the fall, when he will begin a concert tour which 


is already booked (Ray Huff photo), 
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most noteworthy fact that in almost all of these cities Miss 
Macbeth has been engaged before, in some cases several 
times; in Cincinnati it will be her third successive appear- 
ance with the same organization, emphasizing the remark- 
able popularity of this busy artist. 


La Forge-Berumen Noonday Musicale 


The noonday musicales at Aeolian Hall, under the di- 
rection of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berumen, have 
gained a reputation for the fine programs presented and 
the talent heard there. On April 4, the following artists 
appeared: Frank La Forge, composer-pianist; Zelina 
Bartholomew and Lillian Hunsicker, sopranos; Erin Bal- 
lard and Norma Williams, pianist, and Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, 

Mr. Kraft, a favorite artist at these recitals, was heard 
in Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me? (Handel), The 
Kiss (Beethoven), and Love Has Eyes (Bishop). The 
lovely quality of his voice, his smooth style of delivery, 
clear enunciation and artistic feeling make his singing a 
delight. Two MacDowell selections—Improvisation and 
Concert Polonaise (E minor)—were played with musical 
feeling and a good sense of rhythm by Norma Williams, a 
talented young pianist. Lillian Hunsicker’s interpretations 
of four Schumann songs were effective, and her voice was 
of sweet quality, Zelina Bartholomew gave much pleasure 
in her artistic renditions of songs by Fourdrain, Bruneau, 
Debussy and Aubert. She has a clear soprano voice and 
sings with appreciation of the text. She was particularly 
effective in the Laughing Song from Manon Lescaut. Erin 
Ballard is a pianist with genuine musical instinct, expres- 
sive ability, clean technic and firm, good tone. She ‘rendered 
two La Forge numbers admirably—Romance and Valse 
de Concert. 

Mr. La Forge was at the piano for the vocalists, and his 
exquisite accompaniments formed a large part of the ar- 
tistic success. They are a joy in themselves. 

large audience manifested genuine delight with the 
program. 


Harold Hurlbut’s Bi-Weekly Lectures 

Capacity audiences greeted Harold Hurlbut at his last 
three lectures on vocal science. A capacity audience at a 
lecture at the Hurlbut studio means a “selected group of 
serious students of vocal problems, each one of whom has 
made application in advance for the privilege of hearing 
Mr. Hurlbut’s analysis of vocal technic, 

“As St. Paul says: ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life,” said Mr. Hurlbut at a recent lecture. “The singer 
or teacher who has come from Jean de Reszke with a ma- 
terialistic viewpoint, and a physical concept of the science 
of the great Polish master, has entirely missed the true 
message of the incomparable artist. Jean de Reszke could 
never be accused of crudity or physicality in his artistry. 
His listeners might perceive what, to them, appeared to be 
merely such, but the fault lay with them, and in their lack 
of fineness of perception.” 

Mr. Hurlbut analyzed the cause of singing off- pitch of 
several otherwise remarkable artists, the evil influence of 
the audible “stroke of the glottis” as contrasted with the 
“ping attack,” the concept of “quiet resting on the dia- 
phragm- principle or support” versus “the abdominal drive,” 
the “poised tone” versus “the physically weighted tone,” 
and by request he illustrated the evil effect of the “swal- 
lowing-position of the tongue” which term he applied to 
the flat or grooved tongue, decisively stating that this 
caused the epiglottis partially to lower and so spoil free 
tone emission, 


Mina Hager Sings Carpenter Songs 

Mina Hager, contralto, recently appeared on a program 
given by the Chicago Woman’s Club in honor of John Alden 
Carpenter, consisting of a selection of his songs, by Miss 
Hager, and of his piano numbers, by Edward Collins. 

Miss Hager sang, among other of Mr. Carpenter’s songs, 
his thrilling Berceuse de Guerre, which he prefaced with a 
beautiful translation of the text, The Lawd is Smilin’ thro’ 


de Do’, the words of which are the composer’s own; The 
Day is No More, a setting of a bit of Tagore, and the 
Serenade, which is dedicated to Miss Hager. Mr. Car- 


penter himself played the accompaniments, 

A few days ago Miss Hager had the misfortune to fall 
and break her nose. She has not cancelled any engage- 
ments, however, and continued teaching as usual. Miss 
Hager’s London recital is scheduled for June 13, and the 
Berlin and Vienna engagements will follow soon there- 
after. She sails May 29 on the SS. Deutschland and will 
concertize on the Continent all summer, returning in the 
fall for a busy season. Twenty-five engagements are al- 
ready booked. 


Cellist Dubinsky’s New York Successes 


At the thirty-fifth concert of the American Music Opti- 
mists, March 18, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, with Victor Her- 
bert as guest of honor, Vladimir Dubinsky played a group 
of cello solos, including a Herbert excerpt, as well as short 
pieces by MacDowell and Hadley. So enthusiastic was the 
applause that he had to add Glazounoff’s Spanish Serenade as 
encore, with Joseph Adler at the piano. Mr. Herbert greatly 
admired the splendid Ruggeri cello owned and played by 
Dubinsky. 

At the Booth Theater, March 16, in a recital of music, 
poetry and drama, Mr. Dubinsky was soloist, appearing in 
works by Cui, Glazounoff, Herbert, Saint-Saéns, Delibes, 
Casselo, with the inevitable encore, A Song of India. 


John Charles Thomas Sings at White House 


John Charles Thomas sang at the White House for Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Coolidge, Sunday afternoon, March 30. 

Mr. Thomas has been engaged to sing at the Springfield 
and Syracuse music festivals. Before sailing for Europe he 
will fill engagements at Danbury, Conn.; Pelham Manor, 
N. Y.; with the New York Mozart Society at the Hotel 
Astor; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Jersey City, N. J.; 
Providence with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Fred Patton to Sing in Montreal 
Fred Patton will sing in The Messiah and the Verdi 
Requiem in Montreal, on April 17 and 18. Hamilton, Ont, 
and Halifax, N. S., will also hear the popular baritone, 
making ten appearances so far this season for Mr. Patton} 
in Canada and the Maritime Provinces. moll 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








GOVERNMENTAL RECOGNITION OF MUSIC 


The Possibilities of National and State Support, and the Question of the School Problem 


For several years a bill for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Conservatory has been sleeping in Congress. Appar- 
ently our statesmen are not interested and feel that music 
leases are not productive enough. Recently a new bill was 
introduced calling on Congress to appoint a commission to 
investigate the question of a National Conservatory and 
report back after two years of research. This bill may get 
somewhere, and if passed will serve to open up the possi- 
bility of national recognition of music. 

THe Questions or Doust. 

Do we need a National Conservatory? How will it 
function, if established? Who will control it? Shall stu- 
dents pay all or part of the tuition fee? How will students 
be selected to study at the Conservatory? How many 
divisions will comprise the whole? These, and numerous 
other questions of similar character, are obstacles in the 
way of clear vision when the discussion is opened. 

The facts are these. Our national government is amiss 
in its neglect of educational matters, largely because edu- 
cation is a state function, but not necessarily a national 
duty. The conditions in many of our rural school districts 
are pathetic, and yet all that arises out of the situation is a 
bill in Congress to establish a Cabinet member for edu- 
cation, carrying with it legislation of a vicious type because 
it subjugates the rights and privileges of religious freedom. 
Cheap politics—civic, commercial, and professional—seems 
to dominate good reason and tolerance in matters of this 
kind. Regarding the National Conservatory, no sooner was 
the question raised than scandal was unloosed in various 
directions, and wires pulled in others, to lay plans for spe- 
cial preference concerning who would and who would not 
have control. 

STATE SUPERVISION AND THE SCHOOLS. 

Music education in the public schools has advanced and 
will advance in spite of unfair attacks made every so often 
by prominent officials on the grounds of extravagance. They 
figure that the public duty ends when children are barely 
kept from illiteracy—the three R’s is the way they express 
it. Let private schools and parents, if they wish, develop 
cultural education, but give us no part of the expense en- 
tailed in any aesthetic education—a hopeless looking back- 
ward! 

Many states have appointed state supervisors of public 
school music. The position is a worthy one in some respects, 
and can be kept so if worthy people with a broad and un- 
selfish vision are chosen to fill it. So far, in most cases, 


good has been accomplished, particularly in rural districts, 
but where the supervisor has attempted to exercise dictator- 
ship only trouble and lack of advancement have been the 
result. A state supervisor should be an advising expert—a 
consulting specialist—not a boss. He (or she) should be 
ready to serve all communities in the state whenever needed. 
He should visit all school systems and make such con- 
structive suggests as are needed, and as much as the com- 
munity can afford. He should collect statistics from other 
states solving similar problems, and in this way serve the 
state he supervises. 

We mention these facts because they are significant in 
management; because the state supervisor of music is the 
first step in governmental recognition of music; and be- 
cause they are the beginnings of national recognition and 
eventual support. 

Wuart Is Neepep ror Music, 


America should have a national opera, and a _ national 
orchestra associated with the opera. The proper place for 
this institution is Washington, D. C. When we reflect on 
the millions of dollars spent each year for pursuits which 
are unavailing, it seems only reasonable that a few millions 
accrued from taxation could be set aside for this most de- 
sirable purpose. 

The establishment of a national opera need not in any 
sense be construed as rivalry with any existing opera or- 
ganizations or any to be established. It could be the place 
where new works are presented, on a reasonable scale— 
where singers still unheard might be given a chance. It 
could also be the place from which opera companies could 
be organized and sent on tour through the country to cities 
and towns that cannot afford to support an opera company 
or an orchestra, but could afford to patronize one for a 
week or two. The orchestra could give symphonic programs 
in the afternoons and opera in the evenings. All interested 
would feel secure because of government backing, and if 
certain towns did not support the organization financiallv, 
then such towns would not be visited again until they gave 
a financial guarantee. Perhaps it would give the govern- 
ment more confidence if, in the beginning, the financial 
guarantee was assured. These are problems that would 
have to be worked out. 

Tue CoNnserRvVATORY AS A FActor. 

The government controls and supports two great insti- 
tutions—West Point and Annapolis—both essential to na- 
tional protection. What is it doing for national welfare? 
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Ancient Greece gave culture to the world for all time—a 
model which generations upon generations to come will build 
and serve. Can we not afford to support an institution 
which will serve the nation in times of peace? A National 
Conservatory devoted to all the arts will serve this pur- 
pose, and statesmen must be aroused to the manner of 
proper thinking if we are to make progress and not confine 
themselves to deleterious reactionary policies. 

It is not the purpose of this article to outline ways and 
means of management. The amount of detail in connection 
with a plan of this kind is tremendous. However, we do 
wish to make clear that people interested in the develop- 
ment of music should begin to request—yes, demand—state 
and national support in behalf of music, and the sooner the 
better. 

What would become of our symphony orchestras, and 
our all too few opera companies, if the wealthy individuals 
now supporting or underwriting these organizations should 
suddenly decide to discontinue? The loss of these organi- 
zations would be a national shame to a country which is in 
a better position to support music and art nationally than 
any other country in the world. 


G. Aldo Randegger in Concerts 


The Board of Education of the City of New York, 
through the department of Bureau of Lectures, presented 
G. Aldo Randegger, the pianist-composer, in a series of 
Artists’ Interpretation and Musical Confidences.. These con- 
certs began on March 1 and continued on March 4, 10, 18, 24, 
27 and April 1, at the American Museum of Natural His. 
tory; April 7, at the Manuel Training High School, and 
tonight, April 10, at the Washington Irving High School. 
On April 15, he will be heard at the American Museum of 
Natural History, and on April 24, at the Washington Irving 
High School. These concerts are offered to the public with- 
out charge. 

Mr. Randegger is a well known recitalist, having 
concertized in various parts of the country. For the past 
few years he has been at the head of his own conse rvatory, 
the Randegger Conservatory of Music. The school is one 
of the best of its kind in the city, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that Mr. Randegger should be chosen to contribute 
these concerts for the education of the public in New 
York City. 


Future Heifetz Dates 


Jascha Heifetz gave his last New York April recital of 
the season, Sunday, April 6, in Carnegie Hall. On April 
11 he appears in Brooklyn at the Brooklyn Institute, and 
on the thirteenth at the Metropolitan Opera House as solo- 
ist for the Sunday evening concert. Other appearances will 
be: in Providence, April 29; Schenectady, April 21, and in 
New Haven, April 25. 








Whitney Tew to Give Three Recitals in London 

Whitney Tew announces that he is sailing for England 
on April 26, having arranged to give three song recitals in 
London, accompanied by the Snow String Quartet, May 
19 and 26 and June 2. 





Three Recent Successes of 


ROYAL 


DADMUN 


Springfield, Mass., Feb. 17: 


It was an afternoon of distinguished singing, singing that brought to mind the graceful 
There was beauty of tone, of phrase and of ee 


that brought the message of the texts home to the audience.—Springfield (Mass.) Union 
The artist was at his very best in his splendidly brilliant and finished performance of 


Moussorgsky’s effective cynical setting of Goeteh’s “Song of the Flea” and Sanderson’s well- 
—Springfield Republican. 


polished manners of olden days. 


liked “Friend o’ Mine.” 
Dayton, O., March 14: 


The unusually smooth, rich quality of Dadmun’s voice is 
enriched by faultless diction, and especially in “The Flea” 
was there a crispness of phrasing and an ironical humor un- 


excelled.—Dayton (O.) News. 
His “Song of the Flea,” 


which was reminiscent of Chalia- 
pin, was given with fine humor, which was not so pronounced 
in the Russian singer.—Dayton Journal. 

















Louisville, Ky., March 18: 

Mr. Dadmun revealed vocal power as well as finesse, and 
the capable, confident artistry one has learned to expect of 
him.—Louitsville Courier-Journal. 


“The Pauper’s 
Dadmun’s achievement. 
terpretation and so sympathetic was the tone of the singer 
with the mood of the music that it made a complete unity of 
the two.—Louisville Times. 


Drive” 


struck the highest note of Mr. 
It was a triumph of descriptive in- 
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METROPOLITAN REPEATS FAVORITE OPERAS 
WITH SOME SLIGHT CHANGES IN CASTS 


Peralta Replaces Ponselle in William Tell—Scotti Returns as 


Marcello in Boheme—George Meader Heard as the 


Shepherd in Tristan—Orville Harrold Substitutes for Tokatyan in Carmen—Dohnanyi Guest 
Artist on Sunday Night 


Dew Freiscultz, Marcu 31 

Monday evening, March 31, Der Freischiittz was repeated 
at the Metropolitan, the large audience showing every 
evidence of enjoying the Von Weber opera, which they 
might well have done because the performance was an 
excellent one. Bodanzey gave the score a very creditable 
readisig, and the principal singers, in the best of voice, con- 
tributed richly to the general high standard of the per- 
formance, 

Elisabeth Rethberg, as Agathe, again revealed the beau 
ties of her voice, charming the audience generally with her 
impersonation, while Queena Mario as Aennchen was ad- 
mirably cast. She sang excellently and acted with agility 
and grace. Michael Bohnen, recovered from his recent in 
disposition, appeared as Caspar, and came in for a large 
share of vocal honors. Taucher, as Max, was highly satis- 
factory. Others in the cast included Gustav Schuetzendorf 
as Ottokar, James Wolf as Samiel, Leon Rothier as the 
Hermit, and Louise Hunter, Charlotte Ryan and Nanette 
Guilford as the bridesmaids, There were also the delight 
ful incidental solos by Rosina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio 


Witttam Ter, Aprit 2 

William Tell was repeated at the Metropolitan on Wed- 
nesday evening with a familiar cast. Peralta replaced Rosa 
Ponselle as Mathilde, Mme. Perini sang the role of Hed 
wig, and Miss Dalossy the part of Gemmy. Martinelli, 
Danise and Mardones were the other stars of the evening 
The performance was splendidly given and the large audi- 
enthusiastic. Papi conducted. 

Le Ror pe Lanore, Aprit 3 

The King of Lahore, represented by golden-voiced Lauri 
Volpi, in his best form, died a loving death at the Metro- 
politan for the fourth time this season on Thursday evening, 
umidst the gorgeous Anisfeld scenery and in the gorgeous 
Anisfeld costume, The lady who died with him this 
time was Delia Reinhardt, while Mr. DeLuca was again 
the wicked villain that done the dastardly deed. Mardones 
sat on the roof once more in the gold and white heaven 
as the mellifluous God Indra, and Mr. Rothier was as 
solemn as ever as somebody else. Also, Mme, Delaunois 
made her second appearance as Salad—pardon, Kalad. As 
for that, the whole thing is very much of a salad, with cos- 
tumes, scenery, quantities of loud singing, elephants and 
processions going to make up a grand show if it is nothing 
much, musically speaking. Mr. Hasselmans conducted 
with as much interest and vigor as if it were solid fare. 
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Boueme, Apu 4 (Arternoon) 

Puccini's Boheme was heard for the seventh time this 
season at the special matinee of Friday afternoon, with 
Giovanni Martinelli as Rudolfo and Lucrezia Bori as Mimi. 
Both artists were in especially fine voice and spirits, seem- 
ing to put new life into their respective roles through the 
use of various little original touches in acting. Antonio 
Scotti re-appeared in his old part of Marcello, and Louise 
Hunter was a sprightly and fresh voiced Musetta. Others 
in the cast were Millo Picco, Paolo Ananian, Pietro Audisio, 
Adamo Didur, Pompilio Malatesta and Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian, Papi conducted. 


TRISTAN UND IsoL_pE, Aprit. 4 


Tristan and Isolde was given for the second time at the 
Metropolitan with, but for one exception, the same cast as 
previously, Florence Easton appeared as Isolde, Mme. 
Kranzell as Brangane, Curt Taucher as Tristan, Frederick 
Schorr as Kurwenal, Michael Bohnen as King Mark, and 
George Meader, being new in the part of the Shepherd. 

Mme, Easton sang the music of Isolde beautifully and 
with dignity and repose of style; even in the very dramatic 
moments she never shouted nor sacrificed the beauty of her 
singing for ultra-dramatic effect. This is always a relief. 
Her acting was spontaneous. Mme. Branzell’s Brangane 
is excellent—one of the best heard at the Metropolitan. 
The voice is rich and well used. Mr. Bohnen makes his 
King Mark sympathetic and human, and his singing was 
superb, as was also that of Schorr. Taucher was highly 
satisfactory as Tristan, and George Meader did extremely 
well with the limited role of the Shepherd. Bodanzky 
conducted. Incidentally, the last act was given in its en- 
tirety and not cut as before. 

AnpreA Cuentrer, Aprit 5 (AFTERNOON ) 


Andrea Chenier was excellently presented at the Saturday 
matinee, April 5, with Giacomo Lauri-Volpi in the title 
role and Elizabeth Rethberg as Madeleine. Mr. Vauri- 
Volpi, as the poet-revolutionist, sang with dramatic fervor, 
arousing considerable enthusiasm for his artistry and ad- 
mirable vocal skill. Elizabeth Rethberg’s portrayal of 
Madeleine was a sincere and effective one histrionically, and 
the warm, rich beauty of her voice was heard to good ad- 
vantage in the lovely airs which were entrusted to her. 
Her tones were free and lovely and the excellent control of 
her voice, combined with artistic feeling, brought much ap- 
plause. Giuseppe Danise disclosed familiarity with the part 
of Gerard, interpreting it with skill and pleasing effect. 
Kathleen Howard, Ellen Dalossy, Tibbett, Paltrinieri, An- 
anian, Bada, Picco, Marion Telva, Gustafson and D'Angelo 
completed a satisfactory cast. Moranzoni conducted. 


CarRMEN, Aprit 5. 


It was a pretty poor performance of Carmen on Saturday 
evening, April 5, at the Metropolitan. Armand Tokatyan 
was indisposed and unable to sing the role of Don Jose for 
what would have been his first time. In his place was Or- 
ville Harrold, who, although not in the best of voice, gave 
a fine portrayal of the role histrionically, recalling to mind 
again that he is really a fine artist. Bourskaya was Carmen. 
Her conception of the part is interesting, but not gripping. 
She does not make her a fiery creature, but more or less 
composed, with only occasional flashes of spirit. She did 
her best singing in the third act. Delia Reinhardt was the 
Micaela, but her singing was very uneven. One minute she 
sang exquisite phrases and the next gave the impression of 
being breathless and uncertain. Mardones did some of the 
best singing of the evening as Escamilio. Hasselmans con- 
ducted, 

Sunpay NicHt Concert. 

Ernest Von Dohnanyi, composer-pianist, was the guest 
artist at the Sunday Night Concert of April 6, being heard 
by the large audience in a superb rendition of the Liszt 
Hungarian fantasie, with the orchestra under Paul Eisler. 
Later he was equally successful, again winning the favor of 
his listeners, in a group of solos, including his own C major 
rhapsody, numbers by Schubert and Chopin, and his ar- 
rangement of the Delibes Naila waltz. He was accorded a 
warm welcome after each number. 

The soloists from the company were Mary Mellish, Laura 
Robertson, Delia Reinhardt, Morgan Kingston and Gustav 
Schutzendorf, heard in various selections. Each came in 
for his or her share of the evening’s applause. The orches- 
tral numbers were Bizet's L’Arlesienne suite, Offenbach’s 
Orpheus overture and Beethoven's third Leonore. 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








ETHEL LEGINSKA. 
it the age of eight years this most extraordinarily mature 
young lady was already a successful recitalist, with a record 
of two seasons to her credit. 





MR. DAIBER AND THE BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL 





Thi Musical Courier has received the following from 
Jules Daiber, It is printed just as Mr. Daiber wrote it.— 
The Editor.] 


To the Musical Courier: 

_Considerable credit for the success of Siegfried Wagner's 
visit to America and the restoration of the Bayreuth Festi- 
val Plays after an idleness since 1914 is due to the energy, 
perseverance and unselfishness of Jules Daiber, manager of 
Siegfried Wagner and also the American representative of 
Bayreuth for this season and future seasons. 

Mr. Daiber undertook to finance the entire tour of Sieg- 
fried Wagner without the hope of any remuneration and 
the outcome was most satisfactory in a financial as well as 
in an artistic manner. Mr. Daiber devoted his entire time 
during the past winter to the cause, having no other interests, 
and his efforts have been crowned with success. Due credit 
must be given also to Ernest Urchs for his untiring efforts 
as treasurer of this undertaking. Donations are still pour- 
ing in to the fund from all sides, especially from cities 
where the genial and amiable Siegfried Wagner and his 
charming English wife visited, which include Detroit, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Toledo, Cleveland, Chicago, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and New York. They have made a host of friends 
and admirers during their stay of eight weeks. 

Mr. Daiber has already sold several thousand dollars worth 
of tickets for Bayreuth and it appears that many Americans 
will again resume their visits to the shrine of Wagner, 
despite the pessimistic attitude of many, who declared that 
Bayreuth could never be restored and was a thing of the 
past. The aim of Mr. Daiber, with the approval of Sieg- 
fried Wagner, is to internationalize Bayreuth to a greater 
extent than heretofore, and this is proven by the invitation 
extended to Arturo Toscanini to conduct in 1925, for Clar- 
ence Whitehill to again sing there next summer. Mr. 
Daiber is arranging for a number of American singers to 
visit Bayreuth next summer to visit the Festival, witness 
rehearsals, sing for Mr. Wagner and others with the in- 
tention of taking part in future summers. During his visit 
to this country, Mr. Wagner heard a good number of prob- 
able artists for Bayreuth. 

(Signed) J. Darper.” 


The members of the American Committee are: Albert 
Morris Bagby, Otto H. Kahn, Clarence H. Mackay, Theo- 
dore E. Steinway, Ernest Urchs and Edward Ziegler, and 
the dates of the Festival performances are as follows: 
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Lovers of Music to Have Spring Festival 
The American Associatiofi of the Lovers of Music will 
ae American artists through the American Artists’ 
anagement in a spring festival of five coucerts at Car- 
negie Hiall, New York, April 11, 22, 29, May 6 and 13. 
me David Allen Campbell is president of the organiza- 
ion. 
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Henry Clancy to Spend Summer at Raymond, 
Me., with Bride 


A recent honeymoon brought Henry J. Clancy, tenor, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., to the metropolis, and a MuSsICcAL 
Courter reporter was able to meet in person this enter- 
prising tenor, of whose fine work he had read. 

An unassuming, sympathetic personality, full of the joy 
of living, and particularly happy in his chosen profession, 
these were first impressions, As we talked one was im- 
pressed with the thorough seriousness of the man, his high 
ambitions, not for accumulating of material wealth, but of 
high attainment in the field of art. 

Having no agent to sing his praises and procure engage- 
ments, still forty concert dates so far this season have been 
filled with conspicuous success, besides church services and 
many hours a week devoted to teaching. This represents 
hard work, and upon inquiring if he did not hail the sum- 
mer as a rest period, Mr. Clancy exclaimed enthusiasticall 

“Rest? Yes, in the best sense of the word, rest from the 
strain of teaching and of public appearances, when I can 
devote my full strength to the furthering of my art. I am 
one of the happy and privileged singers who accompany 
Joseph Regneas to the Maine woods for ten weeks’ study 
under the most ideal circumstances imaginable. 

“Raymond on Lake Sebago, is a poetic little New Eng- 
land village, situated between two beautiful lakes, and 

whose breezes journey through miles of pine woods before 
bringing refreshment to the inhabitants, The clear, crys- 
tal morning air that greets us as we step out on the spacious 
porch of the Elm Tree Inn, after a hearty breakfast, is an 
object lesson for the singer —clear, free, beautiful, soulful ; 
are these not all qualities to reflect in song? We are sur- 
rounded by them abundantly, Sympathetic companionship, 
mornings devoted to study, afternoons to outdoor recrea- 
tion and sports, are all ideal conditions for progress in any 
branch of art. 

“The greatest influence of all I have not yet mentioned, 
and that is the daily contact with that man among men and 
great master, Joseph Regneas. In the close contact of 
summering together, we learn to know the really great qual- 
ities of this remarkable man. His every thought is for the 
good of others, his patience is unending, and his love of 
all mankind acts like a benediction to us all. Of his wonder- 
ful ability as a teacher of singers, there is to-day no need 
to speak, for surely no one is more firmly established 
among the elect of America’s musical world. His friend- 
ship, however, is as great a treasure as his guidance in art, 
and under his stimulating influence we are all impelled to 
put forth our best efforts. My wife will accopspany me this 
summer, and we are both full of cager-aMificipation.” 

Mr. Clancy’s great field of activity is in oratorio, for he 
has the fluency and the requisite knowledge of bel canto to 
give to this most exacting music the necessary breadth and 
repose. Having a large repertory, he has been able on 
many occasions to answer a quick summons to Boston and 
other New England cities, to appear in place of some fa- 
mous tenor who had “called off” at the last moment. Sev- 
eral recital appearances have shown Mr. Clancy as a song 
singer par excellence. 

Culling newspaper clippings one finds constant comment 
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on the fluency and beauty of his high register, as well as 
his splendid middle voice, and all in all, one feels convinced 
that Henry Clancy is a “comer,” and that New England 
will soon be too narrow a sphere for his artistic activities. 





H. F. Jackson photo 


HENRY CLANCY 


With a hearty handshake and congratulations on the win- 
ning of his charming bride, the writer left, feeling he had 
had a profitable hour. F. R. 


Stars at Liederkranz Concert 

An all-star concert will be given in the grand ball room 
of the New York Liederkranz on Monday evening, April 14. 
The following soloists will appear: Ellen Dalossy, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Marion Lovell, coloratura 
soprano; Marion Telva, contralto, and Arnold Gabor, bari- 
tone, of the Metropolitan Opera, and Antonio Bilotti, pianist. 
Bamboschek will direct the program. 
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his department are 
prom as ager The large number 
of inquiries and the ta of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Tita Scuipa, 

“Where was Tito Schipa born and in what opera did he make 
his debut in 1913 at Milan? I thank you for your kindness.” 
Tito Schipa was born in Lecce, Italy, in 1891, He made his debut 

in Chicago in December of 1919—not 1913—in the opera, Rigoletto. 


How To Pronounce THEM. 


“How do you pronounce the surnames of the following : 
T. Griffes, composer, and Josephine Lucchese, singer?” 
Charles Griffes’ name is pronounced in two syllables, Gri-fess. 

Lucchese is, of course, an Tealian and therefore is Loo-kay-zee. 
Moritz MoszKowsk1. 

“To settle a discussion, please tell me of what nationality was 
Moritz Moszkowski? My Hetlenary says he was born in Poland 
and he now lives in Paris, Someone else says her encyclope 
says he is a German.” 

Yoyr friend’s encyclopedia would seem to be correct, according to 
the musical dictionaries consulted. Moritz Moszkowski was born in 
Breslau, Germany, August 23, 1854. His father was a Polish gentle 
man of ‘independent means. He, however, had a brother, Alexander 
Moszkowski, who was born in Pilica, Pols ind, in 1851 and was music 
critic for the Deutsches Montagsblatt and joint editor of the Berliner 
Blatter for many years. 

Moritz Moszkowski went to Paris in 1897, 
headquarters up to that time. 


Charles 


having made Berlin his 


Samoiloff will Reply to Raisa and Rimini 
New York, April 7, 1924 
To the MusicaL Courter: 

My attention has been called to an advertisement of Raisa 
and Rimini, printed in a weekly musical paper, which was 
evidently aimed at me. As it calls into question my having 
taught these artists, and as there is not time to place my 
evidence before you and the musical public in. the issue of 
your paper of April 10, I will answer their advertisement in 
detail in the issue of the Musicat Courter of April 17, 
1924. My evidence is conclusive and will speak for itself 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Lazar S. SAMOILOFF, 


Squires “Left Nothing to Be Desired” 


“Miss Squires’ voice is sweet and pure and her notes 
were well-rounded and clear while her intonation left 
nothing to be desired.” This is what the critic of the 
Stamford, Conn., Sentinel thought about Marjorie Squires’ 
recent appearance there in concert, Miss Squires’ rich 
contralto voice never showed to better adv antage,” was the 


comment of another daily. 

















Special Courses for Teachers and Advanced Students 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7th to August 30th - 








THEODORE SPIERING, greatest American Conductor and Violin Pedagog. 
ALEXANDER SKLAREWSKI, eminent Russian pianist and teacher. 
ADOLPH BOLM, greatest Russian dancer—three weeks only. 
JACQUES JOU-JERVILLE, vocal teacher and coach. 
CALVIN BRAINERD CADY, notable teacher of teachers and pianists. 


MAURICE LEPLAT, renowned violinist and teacher. 
MR. and MRS. BURTON W. JAMES, of Lenox Hill Theatre, New York, Dramatic School. 
MARGARET E. A. CRAWFORD of New York, teacher of Phonetics and Oral literature. 


MARK TOBEY, eminent painter. 








Free Scholarships. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
(Continued from page 23) 


again an unqualified success, These concerts, even though 
they are free to the public, are given to hundreds of standees 
with a very large crowd turned away. It is safe to say 
that Mr. Zuro's experiment is no longer in its formative 
stage but has become an integral part of New York's music 
life 

Ihe orchestra of sixty-five pieces, under the direction of 
Mr. Zuro, played the Largo from the New World Symphony, 
Dvorak. This was followed by a fifteen minute address by 
Dr. Alexander Lyons, of the Eighth Avenue Temple, Brook- 
yn. Dr. Lyons’ subject was non-sectarian, as is the rule. 
He spoke of “Our Supreme Need,” the great need and 
pirit of brotherhood. 

After Dr. Lyons’ interesting talk, Maximilian Pilzer, 
violinist, played the adagio and finale of the Bruch G minor 


meerto. Mr. Pilzer is a splendid artist and his playing 
on Sunday was warmly received, The closing numbers by 
the orchestra were Romeo and Juliet fantasy, Tschaikowsky, 


and Huldigungsmarch, Grieg. This entire program was 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience and perhaps was the 
most tuneful and colorful of them all. It is announced 
that Anne Rosell@ will be the soloist again next Sunday. 


Zabelle Aram 


Zabelle Aram, an Armenian soprano, assisted by Jacob 
Gegna, violinist, was heard by an audience consisting largely 
of her compatriots, at her Aeolian Hall recital, Sunday 
evening. Her program included songs by Donaudy, Per- 
golesi, Bizet, Dell’ Acqua, Cowen and La Forge, besides 
arias from La Sonnambula and The Barber of Seville 
(sung in costume), and a group of Armenian songs. Miss 
Aram disclosed a voice of considerable power and range and 
was artistic in her phrasing. She was received with great 
enthusiasm and called back many times for encores, Flowers 
were heaped on the stage. 

Mr, Gegna played his arrangement of Red Seraphin, 
numbers by Thomas Cator and Sarasate, and his own Mo- 
tom perpetuum with technical skill, and was also the recipi- 
ent of much applause. 

Frank Bibb, the accompanist for both soloists, as usual, 
seemed happy in supplying very artistic backgrounds. 


Giannini in Washington for Third Time 


On April 8, Dusolina Giannini appeared for the third 
time this season in Washington, D. C. She gave a concert 
on the occasion of one of the special entertainments by the 
State Department Club, at which the officials of the State 
Department were present. She was assisted at the piano 
by Meta Schumann. 


Sturani Pupils for De Feo Opera 
Two artist-pupils of Cesare Sturani have been engaged 
to sing with the De Feo Opera Company during its coming 
season in Baltimore. They are Bertha Garver, mezzo 
soprano, and Giuseppe Martino, baritone. 
Mr. Sturani has had one of the busiest teaching seasons 
of his career, and owing to urgent demand he now an- 
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nounces that he will hold a New York summer session from 
June 2 to July 7, in voice production and operatic coaching. 


Schnitzer “A Sensational Surprise” 


After a recent popeorence. of the increasingly popular 
pent Germaine Schnitzer, in Portland, Ore., the Oregon 
Jaily Journal stated: “That she was a sensational surprise 
was indicated soon after she had begun. her program.’ The 
Morning Oregonian headlined its criticism: “Schnitzer’s 
Recital Played Faultlessly—Sure Touch and Intense Phrase- 
ology Displayed.” The critic of that paper, C. Hilton- 
Turvey, then went on to say: “Mme. Schnitzer is a woman 
of great personal allure and real charm, and her art re- 
flects this quality in a thousand subtle colors. Her playing 
shows a sure touch, strongly rhythmic, and a phraseology 
intense and nervous—using the word in its better sense— 
together with flawless execution: Apart from the technic, 
the musical values are high and in her softer legatos the 
keys of the piano sang their little angel-songs under her 
compelling fingers with a ravishing tone. Mme. Schnitzer 
is a pedalist of the most delicate discrimination. In some 
of her endings, in particular, the mingled tones were as if 
blown through gossamer veils of different colors, and the 
ultimate balance was exquisite!” Mme. Schnitzer’s tour on 
the Pacific Coast has been so successful that she already 
has been booked for another tour there in March, 19235. 


New York’s Music Critics 


The critics on the New York daily papers are as follows: 
Evening Post, Henry T. Finck, assisted by Charles Sawyer ; 
Tribune and Herald, Lawrence Gilman, assisted by F. D 
Perkins; Times, Richard Aldrich, assisted by Olin Downes, 
William Chase and Miss Serruys; World, Deems Taylor, 
assisted by Allison Smith; American, Leonard Liebling, 
assisted by Grena Bennett; Evening Sun, W. J. Hender- 
son, assisted by Hollister Noble and Sarah A. Dunn; Eve- 
ning Telegram and Mail, Pitts Sanborn and Paul Morris; 
Evening World, Frank Warren; Journal, Irving Weil. 


OBITUARY 


Constantin von Sternberg 


Constantin von Sternberg died suddenly at his home in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, April 2, of Bright's disease, after 
only a day’s illness. A well known figure as composer, 
pianist, and teacher, Mr, Sternberg had been at the head of 
the Sternberg School of Music in Philadelphia for many 
years. He was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1852, 
studied at Leipzig and Berlin and later with both Liszt and 
Kullak. He began his professional career at Leipzig, as 
conductor, going later to the opera at Wurzburg, then to 
Kissingen and then Neu-Strelitz. In 1875 he gave up con- 
ducting to become a concert pianist, making his debut in 
Berlin under the patronage of Rubinstein. Then he toured 
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about most of the civilized world, finally settling in the 
United States in 1886, His first American tour was in 
1880, jointly with August Wilhelmj and Minnie Hauck, 
who is still alive and lives at Zurich. 

He first settled in this country at Atlanta, Ga. (1886), 
coming to Philadelphia four years later and establishing his 
school. From then on he gave up concert work, appearing 
only occasionally with the Philadelphia Orchestra and in 
cities and towns near Philadelphia. zt 

Mr. Von Sternberg was a ertile composer, writing par- 
ticularly for the piano, His compositions are extensively 
played and used a great deal in studio work. He was most 
active in his writing right up to the day of his death. The 
previous day, in fact he brought his most recent composition 
to the school and it was sent to the publisher the same 
da 

lie was a man of wide culture, speaking five languages, 
and as a young man was an associate of the famous men of 
the Russian school, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky- Korsakoff, Cui, 
Borodine, and others. He is survived by his wife, Tyl, and 
.a half sister, Therese. 


Luigi Curci 

Word has been received by cable from Rome, Italy, that 
Luigi Curci, the Marquis of Simari, well known artist and 
brother of Gennaro Mario Curci, died at his villa in that 
city on April 7, after a lingering illness of some months. 

Mr. Curci was born in Prani thirty-nine years ago and 
leaves, besides his brother in New York, a father, younger 
brother and his young wife, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pier A, Tirindelli. Since his marriage several years ago, 
Mr. Curci and his wife have been making their home in 
Rome, where, prior to his illness, he was making prepara- 
tions for an exhibition of his most recent paintings. 

The Musicat Courter extends deep sympathy to the 
members of Mr. Curci’s family over his untimely passing 
on, which will be sad news to his many friends. To know 
Luigi Curci, was to come in contact with a gentleman of 
culture and charm, whose sympathetic nature was one of 
his outstanding characteristics. 


Frank G. Dossert 


Frank G. Dossert, a familiar figure in New York’s musi- 
cal world for many years past, died, April 6, aged sixty- 
three, in his apartment at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Dossert was 
a native of Buffalo, born there on May 20, 1860. His father 
was Jean Baptiste Dossert, first conductor of the Buffalo 
Liedertafel, and said to have been the first to introduce 
Handel’s Messiah to this country. Of late years Mr. Dossert 
occupied himself principally with voice teaching. He had 
composed considerable music, in particular music for 
the Catholic Church. His Solemn Mass was sung in St. 
Peter’s in Rome, at the invitation of Pope Leo XIII. The 
burial was private. 


Signora Panizza Died on Way Home 
A report from Naples states that Signora Panizza, wife 
of Ettore Panizza, one of the conductors of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, died on shipboard on the voyage back to Italy. 














PRETER OF CIO-CIO-SAN.” 





“TAMAKI MIURA IS WITHOUT QUESTION THE GREATEST, THE ONLY REAL INTER- 


—Herman Devries, Chicago American, April 1, 1924. 


“THERE WILL NEVER BE ANOTHER BUTTERFLY QUITE 


LIKE MIURA.” 


She has become an actress of genuine power with such 
mastery of her craft as creates the illusion of reality. 
There were many touches of exquisite delicacy and all 
finely adjusted to the end. No tearing the passion to 
tatters, but the restraint which comes only to the few 
with the true gift. 

Small wonder that the management has decided to 
repeat the performance for the Saturday matinee. Her 
portrayal is one of distinction, and she received great 
applause from the public—Chicago Evening Post, April 
1, 1924, 


Mme. Tamaki Miura, the little Japanese prima donna 
who made a sensation some seasons ago, was the inter- 
preter of the title role last night. She was most cor- 
dially received—Herald-Examiner, April 1, 1924. 


Once upon a time, not so many years ago at that, 
Tamaki Miura used to belong to the Chicago Opera 
Company, at which time she was in the habit of giving 
pons performances of the heroine in this John Luther 
Long-David Belasco-Giacomo Puccini tale of Japan, She 
was more than ever charming last night. She is a tiny 
mite, whose poses, steps, even the position of her hands 
are Japanese by right of birth, whose fragile and delicate 
voice interprets light moods exquisitely, and graver ones 
with unfailing and certain pathos.—Chicago Tribune, 
April 1, 1924. 


Mme. Miura was heard here in this opera some years 
ago with the Boston Opera Company, and she has also 
appeared as a guest with the Chicago Opera Association. 
Since she last sang the role here she has added certain 
touches to the action. Few of our sopranos get quite 
pe youthful, girlish tone quality that Mme. Miura 
joes. 

She sang the music artistically, lyrically and musically, 
and she made a great personal success.—Chicago Daily 
News, April 1, 1924. 


—Chicago Journal, April 1, 1924. 


Tamaki Miura is without question the greatest, the only 
real interpreter of “Cio-Cio-San.” We bent the knee in 
adulation before the charms and graces of this remark- 
able little lady at her first appearances here, and today 
she has outgrown, surpassed even her own reputation. 

She is an exquisite, appealing creature, a breath of 
youth, a picture of exotic charm and peculiar fascination, 
not what we Americans call graceful, but so entirely 
picturesque that we believe in the picture, although we 
have only her word for it that it is a faithful one. 

She is an actress inimitable because she is Butterfly, 
a Japanese living the imagined story of one of her coun- 
trywomen. In this role she is unsurpassed. Her voice, 
too, has grown in volume and solidity, as we judged by 
her duet with Pinkerton in the first act.—Chicago Ameri- 
can, April 1, 1924. 


Miura established herself in popular favor here for 
the grace with which she portrays a Japanese heroine, 
for the doll-like interest of her demeanor, and for the 
inescapable pathos of her acting. These qualities were 
amply in evidence at last night’s performance. 

There will never be another Butterfly quite like Miura. 
The fascination of her presence is scarcely that of nov- 
elty, for she is now well known throughout the country. 
Richly clad, exotic in gesture, the little crysanthemum 
petal moves through the play like a gentle thought. She 
is poetry for the eye. 

But the real secret of Miura’s excellence as Butterfly 
is that she is an actress to the mind. At every attempt 
to reduce her work to terms of routine and good fortune, 
the observer of her fluent portrayal must stop short with 
the acknowledgement that there is more in it than skill. 
She has seen in the artificiality of the story something 
true about a faithful soul, and that shines through the 
picturesqueness of her song and movement like a candle 
through a paper lantern —Chicago Journal, April 1, 1924. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS FRIEDMAN 
IN FIRST LOCAL APPEARANCE 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska Wins Success as Soloist 
with Orchestra—Notes 


Cincinnati, O., March 31.—The recent pair of concerts 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, on March 21 
and 22 at Emery Auditorium, under the direction of Fritz 
Reiner, added new honors to this aggregation of musicians. 
Very appropriate was the opening number on the program, 
the symphonic poem, Fountains of Romeo, by Respighi. It 
was given here several years ago by the La Scala Orchestra, 
when Arturo Toscanini directed. It has a charm that is an 
inspiration to the audience and was delightfully played at 
these concerts. Another number received with pleasure was 
the symphony in C major by Haydn, The Bear. 

As the soloist, Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, well 
known pianist who has resided here for several years, played 
the Schumann concerto for piano in a manner that served 
to strengthen the opinion already existing as to her talent. 

FrieEpMAN Hearp For First TIME, 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, was soloist of the third Sunday 
evening musicale, given under the auspices of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra Association on March 23, in the Hotel 
Sinton ballroom. This was Mr. Friedman’s first appearance 
in Cincinnati. He was assisted by Mrs. R. E. Wells, vio- 
linist, who proved to be a capable performer. The program 
included works of Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, Dohnanyi, 
Friedman and Strauss-Godowsky. 

iS. 

The Feast of St. Gregory was celebrated on March 12 at 
St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, when an historical 
sketch pertaining to the life of the saint was given. A con- 
cert was also presented by the members of the Schola Can- 
torum (forty-two voices), under the direction of Prof. John 
J. Fehring. 

Benjamin Groban, baritone, a student of Giacinto Gorno 
of the College of Music, sang one of his recent compositions, 
Lecho Dodi, on March 14 in the Dayton View Synagogue, 
and likewise conducted the music service. 

The senior and junior pupils of Charles J. Young were 
heard in piano recitals on March 16 at his residence. They 
were assisted by vocal students. 

The Clifton Music Club held a meeting on March 14 at 
the Hotel Alms. Minnie Tracy was the speaker, her subject 
being the Oratorio. The meeting included a number of mu- 
sical selections. 

Dr. and Mrs. Victor W. Fischbach entertained with a 
musicale at their home on March 18, for the benefit of the 
Hyde Park M. E. Church. The program was composed of 
many delightful compositions. 

Louise Dotti, of the College of Music, has received word 
that her pupil, Gladys Woerz, has been given a contract as 
leading soprano with the Ralph Dunbar Concert Company. 
Miss Woerz appeared at the college in a recital on Febru- 
ary 20. 

Clifford C. Lang, a pupil of Romeo Gorno of the College 
of Music, played a number of piano selections on March 19 
in the Odeon. He was assisted by John Eversman, violin 
pupil of Adolf Hahn. 

he twenty-second students’ recital was held on March 15 
in the Odeon, when a number of pupils of the College of 
Music appeared. 

Norman Fehl, song leader for the Community Service, 
who is studying voice from Thomas James Kelly, directed 
the Feast of the Red Corn, on March 14, at the Twenty- 
third District School. 

A students’ recital was enjoyed on March 15 at the Con- 
servatory Hall, when a number of pupils of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory appeared. Pupils of Mr. Ten Have, Mr. Sa- 
verne, Mr. Verd and Dr. Liszniewski appeared. 

A special vespert service was held on March 16 at the 
Wyoming Presbyterian Church, directed by Lillian Arkell 
Rixford, of the College of Music. John Eversman assisted 
on the violin. 

Edward Strubel, Covington, Ky., is the winner of the first 
prize given by the Northwestern and North American Sing- 
ing Societies. He won over 800 contestants. His composi- 
tion will be presented at the sing fest in Chicago this year. 
He is organist at the Mother of God Church, Covington. 

Oliver Plunkett, lyric tenor, pupil of Giacinto Gorno, sang 
at the St. Patrick’s Day banquet given by the American 
Association for the Recognition of the Irish Republic. 

Piano pupils of Jean Verd were heard in a recital on 
March 14 in Conservatory Hall. 

The Men’s Glee Club of the University of Cincinnati gave 
its annual concert on March 14 at McMicken Auditorium, 
under the direction of Alvin J. King. The accompaniments 
were played by Clifford Harkness. 

The possibilities of notable work by student orchestras 
was again given a demonstration on March 26 when the 
second concert of the season was offered by the College of 
Music Orchestra in the Odeon. The first selection was 
Saint-Saéns’ fantasy for two pianos and small orchestra, 
The Carnival of Animals, directed by Albino Gorno. Dor- 
othy O’Brien and Virginia Gilbert were at the pianos. This 
was followed by a concerto for cello and orchestra, by 
Golterman, the solo part played by Arthur L. Knecht, a 
pupil of Walter Heermann. The aria, Shadow Song, from 
Dinorah, was sung admirably by Helen Jean Upperman, 
coloratura soprano, a pupil of Mme. Dotti. Miss Upperman 
has a fine voice and understands how to use it. Elegy, for 
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solo voices, chorus and orchestra, by Albino Gorno, dean 
of the college, was a fine number, with Mary Swainey, so- 
prano; Nora Beck Thuman, alto; Fenton C. Pugh, tenor, 
and Richard W. Knost, baritone, singing the solo parts. 
Celeste Bradley, violin pupil of Emil Heermann, played the 
Fantasie Appassionata for violin and orchestra, by Vieux- 
temps, in a manner that proved her a student of promise. 
Three parts of a mass in g for solo voices chorus, orchestra 
and organ, composed by Martin G. Dumler, a trustee of the 
college, was given its first hearing on this occasion. There 
is depth and beauty to the work and it was received with 
acclaim. The concert closed with a rendition of Suite 
l’'Arlesienne by Bizet. 

A delightful concert was presented by the St. Lawrence 
Choir, under the direction of J. Alfred Schehl, at Emery 
Auditorium on March 20. The feature of the event was a 
first performance here of Samuel Richard Gaines’s Fantasy 
On a Russian Folksong. Mr. Gaines, who is a prominent 
organist, conductor and singer of Columbus, O., was guest 
of honor at the concert and played the piano part of the 
work. The two violin obligatos were played by Cletus 
Mecklenborg and Ira Hammond. Joseph Vito, harpist, a 
member of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, was the 
soloist. Incidental solos in the chorus were sung by Edwin 
Meyer, Herman Dittmar and James Hughes. Cletus Meck- 
lenborg was the accompanist and Edward Imbus, organist. 

The Norwood Musical Club presented C. Hugo Grimm in 
an address on Greek Modes, on March 25 at the Carnegie 
Library. There were a number of musical offerings also 
enjoyed. 

Martha Short, a pupil of Thomas James Kelly, and Martha 
Terry, pupil of Dr. Liszniewski appeared in an evening of 
violin and vocal music on March 25, at the Norwood Bap- 
tist Church. 

A Hawaiian Quartet, made up of Conservatory of Music 
students, appeared before the Civilian Club on March 19, 
The quartet was composed of Virginia Watson (of Hono- 
lulu), Catherine Howard, Edna Davis and Wilbur Meyer. 

Another interesting concert was given on March 25 by 
the Conservatory String Quartet at Conservatory Hall, 
when a program of chamber music was rendered. On this 
occasion a work of merit by Ralph Lyford, of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music faculty, was given its first 
public hearing. It was a string quartet in G minor, The 
opening selection was a Haydn string quartet, in which the 
duo concentrate for violin and viola was played by Ottilie 
Reininger and Peter Froehlich, accompanied on the piano 
by Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams. Other members of the 
quartet included Robert Perutz, first violin, and Desire 
Danenzowski, cello. The past performances of this musical 
organization have been such as to make them outstanding 
figures in local musical undertakings. 

The advanced pupils of Lion Mattioli, of the College of 
Music, appeared in a vocal recital in the Odeon on March 20. 

A recital was given by Dan Beddoe at the East High 
School on March 25 for the faculty and pupils of the school. 
He sang a group of English songs as well as those by 
Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, Cadman and Protheroe. The 
accompaniments were played by Mrs. Thomie Prewett 
Williams. 

Ernest C. Daulton, pianist, a pupil of Carl Herring, is 
making a tour with the Dunbar Salon Singers through 
Oklahoma and other Western States. 

Pupils of Lillian Arkell Rixford, Lino Mattioli and 
Albino Gorno appeared in recital at the Odeon on March 22. 

Grace Divine, a former mezzo-soprano pupil of John 
Hoffmann, has returned from New York where she appeared 
with the San Carlo Opera Company. 

A number of students of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
appeared in a recital on March 22 at Conservatory Hall. 
Among the numbers played was Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony by pupils of Dr. Carl Liszniewski. 

Helene Patchell, a pupil of Joseph Elliott, gave a clarinet 
recital on March 21, at Conservatory Hall. She was accom- 
panied by Grace Woodruff. 

A concert was given by the Norwood Community Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Harry H. Fetz, on March 25 
at the Allison School Auditorium. 

Pupils of Edna Weiler Paulsen, of the College of Music, 
gave a recital of vocal numbers on March 21 at the Odeon. 

The Kahn School of Oratory and Dramatic Art presented 
a number of its pupils in an evening of dances and one-act 
plays for the J. O. U. M. at Emery Auditorium on March 26, 

For the coming season of opera, to be given by the Zoo 
Grand Opera Company, Ralph Lyford, director, is now 
rehearsing a large chorus and in addition will have a pro- 
fessional chorus. Contracts are being signed for both solo- 
ists and chorus, so that everything will be ready for the 
opening some time in June, which will continue, as in other 
years, for a period of eight weeks. 

George Elliston gave a reading of her poems on March 
24 before the Archbishop Moeller Circle, Daughters of Isa- 
bella, a number of which sung later have been put to music. 

Lillian Arkell Rixford gave an organ recital in the 
Odeon on March 24. 

The Woman’s Musical Club offered a pleasing program 
on March 19, when Augustus O. Palm gave a talk on 
Negro Music, Ragtime and Jazz. There were a number of 
solos sung by the members. W. 


Freemantel Accedes to Request 


Frederic Freemantel, the English tenor who is specializing 
in a recital of Beethoven songs, has made it a part of this 
outstanding novelty to sing the entire program in English. 
Recently, however, he had a call to sing one of his pro- 
grams in Passaic, N. J. Upon his arrival he was requested 
to sing the songs in the original tongue. This being a private 
affair and his host being an old friend of the Freemantel 
family, Freemantel consented, and out of the program of 
twenty-five songs, twenty were sung in the original German 
and five in the original Italian. All were enthusiastic about 
the songs and when Freemantel repeated some of them in 
English they were surprised to see how exactly the spirit 
had been kept in the translation. This all-Beethoven recital 
bv Freemantel is attracting wide attention and Daniel Mayer, 
Freemantel’s manager, is now considering arrangements for 
him to give it in many of the principal European cities. 


Graveure to Sing Elijah at Evanston 
Louis Graveure. baritone, has been engaged to sing his 
favorite role of Elijah at the Evaston North Shore Festival 
the end of May. 
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Maier and Pattison Appear Nine Times in 
Chicago 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are approaching the end of 
one of the busiest seasons of their career, They will end 
it with a rush, being scheduled for five concerts within one 
week beginning April 6. On that day they appeared as 
soloists with the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia; 
on April 7 they were the soloists with the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic in New York; on the eighth they appeared in 
the Unity Course of Montclair, N. J.; today, April 10, they 
will give a recital in Convent Station, N. J., and on the 
eleventh in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. An interesting sidelight 
on the popularity of these artists is the fact that they have 
appeared nine times in Chicago this season. These included 
two appearances with the Symphony, one at the University, 
one at the University Club, one at the Cliff-Dwellers Club, 
as well as two single appearances of Lee Pattison and a 
children’s recital at Orchestra Hall by Guy Maier. For 
next season they are working on several new additions to 
their programs, including a concerto for two pianos and 
orchestra by Arthur Bliss, 


Tollefsen Trio in Scottish Rite Concert 

The Tollefsen Trio had the able assistance of Fred Pat- 
ton, bass-baritone, at the second of a series of chamber 
music concerts given in the Aurora Grata Cathedral of the 
Scottish Rite Masonic bodies, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
trio was heard in individual solo groups as well as in 
ensemble numbers, the chief trios being movements from 
the F major trio by Georg Schumann, which the Tollefsens 
are featuring on their programs this season. 

Augusta Tollefsen gave Brooklyn its first hearing of 
Paolo Gallico’s fine paraphrase on the Straus waltz, Artist's 
Life, which was received with great enthusiasm. An addi- 
tional feature was Fred Patton's rendition of a new song 
by Carl Tollefsen, Egyptian Serenade, with the composer at 
the piano; this had to be repeated. 

The trio was scheduled to play in Brooklyn on April 7 at 
a concert of the Morning Choral Society, of which Herbert 
S. Sammond is the director. 














First Recital in its - ; 


EMMY KRUEGER 


Cincinnati, April 2, 1924 
Auspices MATINEE MUSICAL CLUB 





If quiet be gem of manner and sincerity of 
delivery and interpretation still have any 
meaning, the recital given yesterday morning 
by Emmy Krueger at the Hotel Sinton un- 
der the auspices of the Matinee Musical Club 
must be accounted an artistic success. Hav- 
ing heard that Miss Krueger was one of the 
leading Wagnerian sopranos of the conti- 
nent the audience doubtless expected a morn- 
ing of dramatic music which would thrill it 
to the core. That the singer has the power 
to accomplish such feats was amp proven 
by her singing of Schubert’s “Erlkénig” and 
Sidney Homer’s “How's My Boy?” With 
these two exceptions, however, Miss Krueger 
was content to sing the gentler lieder of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms and a 
group of American pieces. 

There was not a single false note in the 
program. From start to finish, including the 
encores, the artist gave the audience music 
of the finest quality with no lapse into the 
literature of the commonplace. It was a 
compliment not often paid to a generation of 
concert goers who are all too often thrown 
from the heights by the interpolation of pop- 
ular “ballads” and the “semi-classics.” 

Seemingly a bit ill at ease in her first 
numbers, Miss Krueger soon warmed to her 
work, giving her audience ample opportunity 
to learn that there are still opera singers who 
are yet artists enough to be singers of songs 
as well. Her work throughout the recital 
was most admirable. She gave her songs 
just as much volume of tone and “projective 
force” as they needed and no more. . Used 
to singers who are exponents of “person- 
ality,” the audience seemed a bit at a loss 
to accustom itself to an artist who was con- 
tent to put herself out of the picture and to 
become an impersonal channel through which 
the music was permitted to reach its hearers 
in an undiluted form. 

Because she had it so completely in leash 
to suit the requirements of the small con- 
cert room, it is impossible to speak of Miss 
Krueger’s voice with complete knowledge. 
From yesterday’s hearing it seemed to be one 
of even musical quality and one capable of 
taking on the most subtle graduations of 
coloring. Nor should one pass over the un- 
usual clarity of her diction both in her Ger- 
man and her English songs. 

The accompaniments of Mrs. William 
Mason Bennett were the finest that have 
been heard in Cincinnati since those of Mr. 
Reiner’s in his recital with Elena Gerhardt. 
SAMUEL T. WILSON, THE CINCIN- 
NATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, 
THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1924. 
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CLEVELAND’S MUSICAL GROWTH A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN HIGH 
IDEALS AND PATRIOTISM 


Music Is Being Made a Civic Asset by the Combined Efforts of Men and Women Prominent in the Musical World and in the Business World and 
and Is Being Brought to the Whole People by the Means Here Outlined. 


Cleveland, having succeeded in annexing the Republican 
Convention for this summer, is very much in the lime-light, 
and one is naturally interested to know what sort of a 
place it is and something about its civic activities and its 
place in the social and cultural world outside of politics 
and commerce. Cleveland has not needed the convention 
to bring it prominently and favorably before the world as a 
city of first importance. To people who measure the good 
things of life by the standard of art rather than by the 
amount of merchandise manufactured and exported or im- 
ported, Cleveland is a name that is taking on greater im- 
portance every year 

But art, sad as it may appear to romantic minds who 
like to dream of a perfect world where bread and butter 
are not a source of anxiety 
or care, is dependent upon 
wealth, If a city is to be- 
come prominent in an art 
way it must first become 
prominent in a business way. 
People who are willing to 
give, must also be able to 
give Great buildings do 
not grow out of the ground 
of their own accord, Great 
concert halls, great orches- 
tras, great conservatories, 
great schools, do not come 
without the backing of wide- 
ly distributed wealth. 

Wealth, however, would be 
useless from an art sense 
without the inspiration of 
giving, the desire for cultural 
things, for something beyond 
the merely material. And if 
Cleveland has gone ahead in 
art, music, cultural educa- 
tion and enterprise, first 
credit must be given to those 
who have inspired the wealth 
of the city to come forward 
and support such undertak- 
ings, There is a tempta- 
tion to mention names—the 
names of those who have 
crystallized their dreams and 
made of them realities— 
women like Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and 
leading spirit in its organi- 
zation, and Mrs, Franklyn 
B. Sanders, to whose vision 
is owed the fact that Ernest 
Bloch is director of the 
Cleveland Institute of 
Music; men like Philip Min- 
er, leading spirit in the 
forthcoming engagement of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for a Cleveland 
season; Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, who has made 
the orchestra the equal of any 
in America; Arthur Shep- 
herd, composer and conductor, who assists Mr. Sokoloff by 
directing some of the hundred and thirty concerts this 
orchestra gives yearly; the critics on Cleveland’s papers, 
who have done so much to encourage the musical develop- 
ment (James H. Rogers on the Plain Dealer, Eleanor Clar- 
age on the Times-Commercial, Archie Bell on the News 
and News-Leader, Wilson G. Smith on the Press); the 
heads of the musical clubs (Mrs. Frances J. Kortheur of 
the Women's Music Teachers’ Club; Mrs. A. B. Schneider 
of the Fortnightly Musical Club; Wilson G. Smith of the 
Musicians’ Club; Francis Sadlier of the Cleveland Opera 
Company, and, last but by no means least, Russell Morgan, 
Supervisor of Music). 

But, having listed a few of these prominent names, one 
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is conscious of having certainly left out many who should 
be mentioned; one is conscious of the innumerable host of 
energetic workers and generous givers, past and present, 
whose names should be on the honor roll; one is conscious 
of the many musicians, the men and women who play in 
the orchestra and whose efficiency makes possible the ac- 
complishment of Mr. Sokoloff’s task; the teachers who have 
built up a love and knowledge of music in Cleveland, and 
the local artists who have kept music alive during all of 
the slow years of growth, 

It is impossible to name them all. Some of them have 
passed away, some of them have dropped out, many of 
them are quietly working for the general good with little 
outside recognition and little desire for publicity. Yet on 





PUBLIC AUDITORIUM, CLEVELAND, OHIO, WHERE OPERA IS GIVEN 
City Hall is in the rear. 


The exhibition hall is in the basement. 


this solid foundation the music life of Cleveland rests, and 
without its support the present monument could not stand— 
would never have come into being. 

In prominence and importance the Cleveland Orchestra 
and the Cleveland Institute of Music naturally takes first 
place, not only in Cleveland itself but in the outside world 
as well. The story of how it happened that Mr. Sokoloff 
was appointed to the position of director of the orchestra 
is worth telling because it sheds light on what the orchestra 
is doing and the enterprise and activity which were, a few 
years ago, quite unique, and are now being used as a pat- 
tern for orchestras all over the country. 

Mrs. Hughes, the manager of the orchestra, had been 
workirg for years to build up music in Cleveland, to get 

* 


music to the people, to awaken the public consciousness to 
music as a daily need, to reach the children, when she hap- 
pened, quite by accident, to discover that Mr. Sokoloff held 
views very similar to her own. It happened in this wise: 
Sokoloff was conducting a summer season in Cincinnati 
when the State Music Teachers’ Association met there in 
convention and Sokoloff was asked to make an address. 
The subject of his address was the orchestra situation, and 
he said in his prefatory remarks that he was probably going 
to hurt somebody’s feelings and step on somebody’s toes, 
but he was going to tell the truth as he saw it. There- 
upon he let loose, and made a point, particularly, of the 
fact that the musicians, and especially the orchestras, of 
America were doing far too little to reach any public out- 
side of the cultural few, and 
he outlined plans by which 
the great blic might be 
touched. hese plans and 
ideals so deeply appealed to 
Mrs. Hughes, who was pres- 
ent, and so entirely coincided 
with her own, that she de- 
termined to have an orches- 
tra in Cleveland with Soko- 
loff at its head. 

After some negotiation, 
and a lot of hard work on 
the part of Mrs. Hughes and 
others, this was accomplish- 
ed, and Mr. Sokoloff went tc 
work building up the splen- 
did instrument he has under 
his command, and, at the 
same time, spreading the 
gospel of music among the 
people. This, specifically 
speaking, is accomplished in 
three ways: by a series of 
popular concerts Sunday 
afternoons, where light as 
well as serious music, from 
Bach and Beethoven to 
Johann Strauss, is given, 
and encores are played when- 
ever the people demand them, 
which is often, and solos are 
contributed by leading mem- 
bers of the orchestra as well 
as by visiting artists; by a 
series of concerts for school 
children arranged in rotation 
so that every child in the city 
has opportunity to hear the 
orchestra a few times each 
year ; and, finally, by musical 
instruction in the public 
schools, the instruction bein 
given by thirty members o 
the orchestra, and paid for 
by the orchestral society. the 
only expense to the children 
being the purchase of their 
instruments and music. 

What this means to the 
children of Cleveland is so 
well told by a writer (who 
signs himself The Music In- 
terpreter) in the Cleveland Times-Commercial of December 
16, 1922, that part of it is herewith quoted: 


“Twenty-three hundred Cleveland school children 
heard the Cleveland orchestra in Masonic hall yester- 
day afternoon. Six years ago there probably were not 
2,300 children in all of Cleveland who have ever heard 
a symphony orchestra. 

“Nikolai Sokoloff, the conductor, and Arthur Shep- 
herd, the assistant conductor, and a rapidly growing 
group of other Clevelanders, believe that great music 
has. constructive elements of prodigious importance in 
the building of and the training for citizenship. Con- 
tact with yesterday’s concert almost convinces one that 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF AND MRS. ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, 
conductor and manager, respectively, of the Cleveland Orchestra. 


they are blessedly right. There used to be in America a 
feeling that symphony music and great art were incidents 
only in the life of the so-called ‘highbrow’; the superior 
person who must be either a nut 
or a poser, Unfortunately there 
are remnants of that feeling still 
left. 


* * * 


“One youngster of about six sat 
near me, entirely entranced by a 
Johann Strauss waltz, and one lit- 
tle hand beat time with the music. 
He caught the rhythm almost per- 
fectly. 

“There is another youngster, a 
kid of twelve, who has heard three 
of the children’s concerts this sea- 
son, and who sat yesterday all full 
of the Santa Claus spirit. In his 
mother’s home there isn’t any 
money for music, and it costs a 
quarter to come to the orchestra 
concerts. For several weeks his 
teacher has suspected the meager- 
ness of the larder in his home and 
has diplomatically supplied the 
money for his lunches at noon. 

“When the second concert was 
announced the lad approached his 
teacher. ‘Please, Miss he 
said, ‘I don’t want anything to eat 
today or tomorrow. Please I 
rather go to the concert.’ 

“This lad was in Masonic Hall 
and sitting in a loge, as happy a 
kid as there was in all Cleveland. And before Christmas 
he is to be made still happier. Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
manager of the orchestra, heard of the incident and he 
is to have a free seat to every Saturday afternoon con- 
cert and he may bring his little sister with him, And 
it is even better than that, because others are interested 
also and if this lad who would rather hear music than 
eat elects to do so he will have violin lessons and a vio- 
lin to practice on with no cost to his mother. And there 
are other details also under way about supplying Mr. 
Kris Kringle with the lad’s address some time before 
December 24. 

“And that is the most the Cleveland orchestra people 
hope for; to rear in Cleveland a coming generation of 
citizens who will have found a part of the secret of re- 
freshment in a workaday world, and an item added to 
their academic equipment that will make them less con- 
tent with ugliness in a stressful life.” 
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Since Cleveland started this movement several other cities 
have followed its example to some extent, but in none, so 
far as I know, has musical enterprise such a hold on the 
general public as it has in Cleveland. The Cleveland schools 
do everything in their power to cooperate with the manage- 
ment of the orchestra to make their efforts bear fruit. When- 
ever the children’s concerts interfere with school hours, the 
children are excused. Not only that, but children receive 
school credits for their attendance at the orchestra concerts 
as well as for their music study. 

Russell Morgan, supervisor of music, is heartily in favor 
of what is being done by the orchestral society and lends 
his aid and influence, increasing interest in music by having 
bands and orchestras in the schools to as great an extent 
as possible. The symphony orchestra players, thirty-eight 
of them, act as teachers in the schools every Saturday 
morning and.have enrolled 800 students for instruction on 
all the orchestra instruments. Not only has every school 
an orchestra, band and chorus, but also Mr. Morgan has 
organized, and himself conducts, what is called the All 
High Orchestra, Band and Chorus—the band being directed 
by Harry F. Clarke. The system of encouragement and 
selection is highly effective, made so by fixing strict lim- 
itations upon the number of players, so that no player can 
attain the All High band or orchestra unless one of the 
regular players drops out or unless the applicant proves 
himself more efficient than one of the regular players. 

Thére is also a memory contest conducted by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, and on the programs of regular, popular 
and school concerts of the orchestra one finds notes like 
the following, which is appended to the Overture to Leonore, 
No. 3, opus 72, Beethoven: “Included in the Official List 
of the Fourth Annual Music Memory Contest.” Would 
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it be possible to devise any better 
or more effective means of arousing 
interest in musical events, and of 
claiming the fixed arid intelligent 
attention of the child? 

These memory contests are a 
great thing in Cleveland, and_the 
schools help out by having records 
and music, so that even the poorest 
children, who do not have talking 
machines in the home, may become 
familiar with the selections. The 
records and music for the schools 
are bought largely with funds ob- 
tained by the giving of school con- 
certs. There is also a Community 
Fund subscribed to by all of the 
musical organizations of the city to 
help out wherever money may be 
needed. This fund aids also in the 
support of the Music School Settle- 
ment. 

This spring there is to be a great 
Public School Music Festival in 
the Public Auditorium when 10,000 
children will sing in chorus under 
the direction of Mr. Morgan. The 
Public Auditorium is where the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is 
to play a week's engagement. This 
Public Auditorium is: one of the 
most magnificent buildings one can 
well imagine. Not only is it very 
large, but also its. proportions are 
such that it is beautiful and imposing both outside and 
inside, and the acoustic properties are all that could be 
desired. The stage is large enough to admit of the regular 





WEST TECHNICAL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 


scenery of the Metropolitan Opera House being used at 
the productions which are to be given from April 28 to 
May 3, and the ticket sale is such as to warrant the assump- 
tion that all of these performances will be staged before 
capacity audiences. It is in this great hall that the Re- 
publican Convention will be held. 
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BHRNEST BLOCH, 
director of the Cleveland Institute. 


The Masonic Hall, where the symphony concerts are held, 
though not so large, is no less attractive. It seats about 
2,300, while the Public Auditorium has a capacity of about 
8,000. The Masonic Hall has no balcony, but the seats sweep 
up in majestic curves row upon row, to the lofty ceiling, 
and the effect, especially viewed from the lowest level, is 
wonderfully impressive. Concerts are also given at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, which has a fund at its disposal 
for this purpose, and it is here that many artist concerts 
are given as well as recitals by local artists. One of the 
works given here not long ago was Ernest Bloch’'s violin 
sonata, magnificently played by Beryl Rubinstein and Andre 
de Ribaupierre. 

The Cleveland Institute, with Ernest Bloch at its head 
and Mrs, Franklyn B, Sanders as business manager, takes 
an important place in Cleveland music. This combination 
came about in a way not unsimilar to that which brought 
Sokoloff to Cleveland. Mrs. Sanders, at the Pittsfield festi 
val, heard the Bloch viola suite and was so impressed that 
she conceived the idea that he would be the man to carry 
out her constructive ideas for music education in Cleveland. 
Arrangements were soon completed and Mr. Bloch took his 
position in Cleveland where his international fame as a com 
poser acts as a great inspiration. On Saturday mornings 
Mr. Bloch personally receives parents and children who 
have musical aspirations and problems and gives them the 
benefit of his impartial advice so that their musical educa 
tion may be intelligent and effective. 

The Institute has a roomy building in a central location 
about half way between East and West Cleveland and only 
a few blocks from Masonic Hall \ special feature is 
made of the teaching of young children and Mr. Bloch 
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A GROUP OF CHILDREN AT THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 


takes an absorbing interest in their development and has 
a profour ul study of child-psychology as a scientific 


made 
having kept a record of reactions and results so 


problem, 


is to know exactly what any line of study will lead to in 
specific cases, In this way the Institute escapes from any 
stereotyped method and adapts the teaching to the needs 
of the individual 

There are many excellent private teachers in Cleveland, 
and numerous schools, James H. Rogers and Wilson G. 
Smith, both well known composers, make their home in 
Cleveland and add to the interest of musical activities as 
vell as contributing articles fo the press, The Hruby Con- 
servatory of Music, with two branches, is conducted by a 


family of musicians whose 
father was musically promi- 
nent in his day. Several of 
the Hrubys play in the sym- 
phony orchestra—John J 
among the first violins, 
Frank in the clarinets, Alois 
and John in the trumpets. 
There is also a Cleveland 
School of Music conducted 
by Alfred Arthur, and there 
is also the West Side Musi 
cal College. 

Among coming events, be- 
sides those already cited, are 
a performance of the Bee- 
thoven Ninth symphony by 
the Cleveland Orchestra and 
the Oberlin Musical Union, 
and a production by the 
Cleveland Opera Company, 
assisted by Werrenrath, of 
conductor of the De Leone’s new opera, 
Aglala, written in collabora- 
tion with Cecil Fanning and 
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assistant 
Cleveland Orchestra. 


just published by Schirmer. 
Cleveland is a great, a growing city. Musically it is 
becoming one of the most important centers in America 
it is bringing music not only to the elite and fa- 
ilso to the people as a whole. The effect 
of its inspiration and example is spreading outwards, and 
if America is ever to become a musical nation it will attain 
that end through just such effort as this, and through this 
May it prosper! Pe 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft Give Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, are asking 
their intimate circle of friends to delightful musicales at 
their spacious home on Pike Street, They always offer a 
program of exquisite beauty and appeal, usually of the type 
not found at public concerts. A recent Tuesday they asked 
two very promising young singers from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music—Margaret Powell and Everett Marshall 

to give an evening of songs in three languages. Miss 
Powell has a clear, beautiful soprano voice and is studying 
with Thomas James Kelly of the Conservatory’s artist 
faculty. Mr. Marshall, who is studying with Dan Beddoe 
and Ralph Lyford, of the Conservatory artist faculty, is 
gifted with a rich baritone and unusual dramatic power 
which hold a promise of a future as liedersinger or artistic 


appeal. The program was greatly enriched by the under- 
standing accompaniments of Grace Woodruff and Leo 
Polskee. Miss Woodruff is very accomplished in this sort 


of playing and is a graduate pupil of Marcian Thalberg 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory's artist faculty, Mr, Polskee 
is a talented young pianist, and is studying with Jean Verd 
of the Conservatory artist faculty. 

Each singer gave the French songs with fine pronuncia- 
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tion and expression, and the Eng- 
lish groups, as well as the duet, 
were beautifully done. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s group of German songs 
was superb, especially the Schu- 
mann’s Marienwiirmchen, which 
brought to mind that very charm- 
ing liedersinger, Max Heinrich, 
whose favorite song it was. B. 


Charles Stratton Blazes 
His 

Although a recent arrival in 
the metropolis, Charles Stratton 
has shown that intelligent work 
will push aside all obstacles, and 
open a broad field of remunera- 
tive engagements. In addition to 
securing solo positions at the 
Brick Church and Temple Beth- 
El, both important Fifth Avenue 
churches of New York, Mr. 
Stratton, through his manager, 
Arthur Judson, was placed for 
the following important appear- 
ances: December 27 and 28, 
1923, two performances, Ninth 
Symphony, Detroit Orchestra; 
January 16, 1924, soloist Mendels- 
sohn Club, Philadelphia, Pa.; 19 
opening of Beaux Arts series at 
Palm Beach, Fla.; 23, recital, 
Nashville, Tenn.; February 5 and 
9, soloist, Union Seminary, New 
York; 21, Ninth Symphony, 
with Mendelssohn Choir of To- 
ronto and Philadelphia Orchestra, at Toronto, Canada, March 
25, Ninth Symphony, Detroit Orchestra, at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
30, Ninth Symphony, two performances with Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Boston, Mass.; April 2, recital, Boston, 
Mass.; 7, recital, Woman’s Club, Richmond, Va.; May 15 
and 16, Nashua, N. H., Festival. Mr. Judson reports sev- 
eral festival engagements pending, and that next season will 
find this young tenor appearing with many of the leading 
orchestras and music clubs of the United States and Canada. 





Pavlowa’s Spring Engagement at Metropolitan 


Anna Pavlowa, “incomparable dancer,” will return to New 
York, after a transcontinental tour, for her spring engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan Opera House, under the manage- 
ment of S. Hurok, Inc. Beginning Monday evening, April 
21, Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet will appear in a reper- 
tory of her world famous ballets and divertissements for two 
weeks only, playing evenings and Thursday and Saturday 
matinees. These performances will be in the nature of an 
au revoir, as Mme. Pavlowa sails for Europe on May 6. 


Leopold Wolfsohn Pupils in Recital 
A piano recital will be given by the pupils of Leopold 
Wolfsohn, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on Friday evening, 
April 11. Among those who will take part are: Edith Gold- 
stein, Zerline Lehman, .Elsie Lebovitz, Sylvia Frey, Viola 
Wolfsohn, Elisa Siegmeister,, Lillian Held, Selma Slotkin, 
Gerson Freedman and Florence Morris. 


Soder-Hueck Artists in Concert 


Joseph Hempelman, tenor, an artist-pupil of Mme. Soder- 
Hueck, will give a concert at the New Swiss Assembly Hall 
on West 139th Street, this city, on the evening of April 13. 
He will be assisted by Anna Reichl, soprano, and Rita 
Sebastian, contralto, also products of the Soder-Hueck 
studios, 
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MacPhail School Secures Mme. Bailey- 
Apfelbeck 


Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck, distinguished and inter- 
nationally known artist, has been secured for the faculty of 
the MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn., as a 
guest teacher during the summer session. In addition to 





MARIE LOUISE BAILEY-APFELBECK 

giving private lessons in piano playing, Mme. Apfelbeck 
will hold a class in repertory and interpretation, including 
an analysis of much of the great piano literature from both 
the technical and interpretative viewpoint. “Mme. Apfelbeck 
has the fiery temperament of genius united with classical 
repose and supported by virtuoso technic,” wrote Lesche- 
tizky, in whose studio she received a large share of her 
artistic education, Brahms, Reinecke, Grieg and Rubin- 
stein are but a few of those who have testified to her stand- 
ing as an artist. 

A number of other guest teachers have been engaged for 
the summer session of the MacPhail School of Music, 
among them Frantz Proschowsky, vocal coach of Galli- 
Curci; Frederick Southwick, baritone, who recently gave a 
successful concert in Aeolian Hall, ‘New York; Bernard 
Ferguson, teacher of "m on tour with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra; Glenn Dillard Gunn, master piano 
pedagog of Chicago, and George Krieger, who will give an 
intensive course for public school music supervisors ac- 
ory to the Giddings method, 

The MacPhail School of music has grown to be one of 
the largest in America in the short space of sixteen years. 
It has an enrollment of over 5,000 students, a faculty of 
125 teachers, and has just completed a home costing nearly 
a half million dollars and equipped with all modern con- 
veniences for the efficient teaching of music and dramatic 
art. 


Max Bild, Not Max Bird 


A recent review of the successful appearance of Max 
Bild, violinist, Joachim pupil, printed his name as Bird. 
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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
(See story on pages 30 and 31.) 
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SAN CARLO OPERA IN CHICAGO 





(Continued from page 5) 
the full gamut of his art. On first acquaintance he registered 
one hundred per cent. The other roles were capably handled, 
and Carlo Peroni, the condutor, directed without a score in 
a manner entirely in his favor. Peroni is a big asset to 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 


Ricotetto, Aprit 2. 


The success of the San Carlo company throughout the 
country is no longer a surprise to Chicagoans who have 
witnessed the first few performances given by that company 
at the Auditorium. Half a week was sufficient to realize 
that Fortune Gallo and his forces have been giving Amer- 
-ican audiences from coast to coast opera at popular prices 
on a scale heretofore attained only by opera companies which 
charge twice as much for the price of good stalls and often 
give performances that are not any better than the ones 
heard so far this week at the Auditorium. The performance 
of Rigoletto would have been a credit to any opera com- 
pany. Mario Basiola, who sang the title role and who had 
distinguished himself the previous night as Amonasro in 
Aida, is the possessor of a glorious voice, fresh and colorful. 
Signor Basiola belongs to that category of artists that de- 
serve the appellation of “fine singers.” This young baritone 
understands the art of beautiful singing. He does not force 
his tones; he is not a shouter, yet his voluminous voice is 
dramatic enough for all the demands of the Verdi score. 
Histrionically, this young singer has still much to learn. 
He often overacts and seems to have a liking for melo- 
dramatic action. Consuelo Escobar was the Gilda. The 
young Spanish coloratura soprano, has made big progress 
in her art since last heard here. The voice is more volu- 
minous and its quality is quite pleasant to the ear. She, like 
all the other members of the company, has been taught how 
to enunciate the Italian text so that those conversant with 
the language can follow the text without the help of a 
libretto, Miss Escobar, too, has learned how to act on the 
lyric stage and her portrayal had all the earmarks of sin- 
cerity and study. She was much feted by the audience. 
Demetrio Onofrei, a very young man, made a fine impres- 
sion as the Duke of Mantua. He is the possessor of a good 
voice, even in all registers, facile in the upper, and he sang 
throughout the evening on pitch—a quality worth mentioning 
since tenors who have appeared here in the same role have 
invariably sung off pitch even though they are engaged as 
guests at La Scala—a theater, by the way, where many a 
singer-who has been a failure here has made a success. 
Pietro de Biasi was a sonorous Sparafucile. Stella De 
Mette made an especially fine impression as Madalena, The 
other roles were capably handled, and Aldo Franchetti con- 
ducted with much discretion and understanding. The San 
Carlo Opera Company has something to offer Chicago opera- 
goers and their first visit should be made an annual event. 


Marta, Apri 3 (MATINEE). 

Martha had a special performance on Thursday afternoon, 
with Consuelo Escobar in the title role. Probably tired 
from her performance in Rigoletto the previous evening, the 
young Spanish coloratura soprano was not at her best. On 
the other hand, Anita Klinova, who had only made a luke- 
warm success as Suzuki, made a palpable hit as Nancy, 
scoring heavily. Demetrio Onofrei was well cast as Lionel. 
He is a tenor whose modesty is on par with the excellence 
of his work. His voice is not big but it carries well and is 
of lovely quality. Onofrei, a Roumanian by birth, is a 
cosmopolitan and he is a big asset among the Gallo artists. 
He made a fine impression and was especially well liked by 
the audience. Fortune Gallo is indeed lucky to possess an 
artist like Giuseppe Interrante, a first-class baritone, who 
made a fine impression on the Chicago public as Plunkett. 
He well deserved the plaudits that came his way after The 
Drinking Song, and throughout the opera he was one of 
the bright spots that made the performance run smoothly 
and joyfully. Ludwig Burgstaller was funny as the sheriff, 
and Natale Cervi satisfactory as Tristan. 

Carlo Peroni, a very fine conductor, distinguished himself 
in Flotow’s melodious score, giving it as lovely a reading 
as has been heard here in a long while. 

Tosca, Apri 3 (EVENING). 

Anna Fitziu was billed as Tosca, but the role was sung 
by Alice Gentle. Although Miss Fitziu is recognized as 
one of the greatest Toscas of the day, the change in no 
way displeased the packed audience, as Alice Gentle, too, is 
one of the best Toscas of the lyric stage. Miss Gentle, a 
mezzo soprano, seems to find herself at her best in soprano 
roles. Her Tosca is on a par with her Anita in La Navar- 
raise. Miss Gentle, who has appeared on the so-called 
legitimate stage, is a fine actress. Thus, histrionically, she 
gets everything that is in the role plus a little that she finds 
in her own original conception of the part. Miss Gentle’s 
portrayal follows tradition, generally speaking, but here 
and there she adds a touch of originality that lends distine- 
tion to her performance. The murder scene, for example, 
had a different version. There is no need to analyse it 
further here, but opera-goers in other cities are especially 
advised to buy seats whenever Gentle is billed as Tosca. 
The scene above referred to is alone worth the price of 
admission. Vocally, too, she was at her best, and this means 
a great deal. The Vissi d’Arte was superbly rendered and 
was received with marked approbation by the audience. 
Miss Gentle sang well throughout the opera; especially 
worthy of mention was the duet with Cavaradossi in the 
first act. 

Gaetano Tommasini was the Cavaradossi, a role that has 
not been sung so well here in many a day. Gallo certainly 
took Chicago by surprise, and our local company will here- 
after have hard pulling in its home town unless better work 
than this season is registered. The coming of the San 
Carlo Opera should act as a great stimulus for our company, 
as often for three dollars Gallo has offered better renditions 
of opera than our local forces. Thomasini scored heavily 
and rightly so. Mario Valle, an aristocrat on and off the 
stage, was satisfactory as Scarpia, but that satisfaction was 
derived especially from his acting, as vocally the role is too 
heavy for him. Roles such as the one in Butterfly were 
written for such a baritone, but though the role of Scarpia 
does not require a baritone with a very fine voice, it demands 
one with larger volume, and Valle was the weak spot in an 
otherwise splendid performance. The small roles were all 


capably handled and once again Carlo Peroni deserves words 
of praise. 


After the opera, the Syrian Temple Dance, ballet 
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in one act, was danced by Serge Oukrainsky and the Pavley 
and Oukrainsky Ballet. 
La Boneme, Aprit 4, 


The San Carlo Opera Company has proven throughout its 
engagement here what a fine company its general director, 
Fortune Gallo, has assembled, and the performance of La 
Boheme emphasized the splendid ensemble of the company. 
Before reviewing the performance, it does not seem amiss 
to say a word in favor of the stage manager, who, as his 
name does not appear on the program, is congratulated im- 
personally for his splendid work. The Chicago Civic Opera 
Company employs fifty-two men back of the stage, while 
the San Carlo Company has only ten; yet the intermissions 
throughout the week have been short, so quickly do those 
ten worthy men work under the direction of an unseen 
master-hand. The scenery of La Boheme as presented by 
the San Carlo Company is especially fine. In the smallest 
detail Gallo has shown his proficiency, There is nothing 
wrong in his mise-en-scene and, though the operas presented 
throughout the week cannot be classified as novelties, many 
an innovation was noticed in every opera, each showing 
careful study and fine understanding of the stage. Bravo, 
Gallo! You came, you saw and you conquered! 

To come back to the performance of La Boheme, Bianca 
Saroya made up a good-looking and fine-voiced Mimi. 
Demetrio Onofrei was the best Rodolfo these eyes have 
encountered, and he sang the Puccini music as it has not 
been heard here in many a moon. After the racconto, the 
performance was completely stopped, so vehement were the 
plaudits of the audience, and never was success more de- 
served. Throughout the opera, the young tenor gave a 
capital account of himself, both vocally and histrionically. 
Onofrei, who is only twenty-five years old, has a big future 

Sofia Charlebois, heard here for the first time, made a 
fine impression as Musette. Since Alten sang the role at 
the Metropolitan, one does not recollect a more vivacious, 
piquant grisette. Fritzi Scheff at her best could not have 
done better with the role. Regal to the eye, Miss Charle- 
bois wears her georgeous costumes with a chic that cannot 
be acquired, but which is inborn. Then she knows how to 
act with a certain coquettishness and good humor that 
quickly endear her in the heart of the spectators. The role 
of Musette seems to have been created for such an actress 
as Sofia Charlebois. Vocally, she was highly successful, 
and after the Waltz Song she was awarded with salvos of 
applause and at the end of the act was tendered over the 
footlights two beautiful bouquets, one of which she gra- 
ciously presented to Miss Saroya, who accepted the token 
not so graciously. Mario Valle was a throaty but routined 
Marcel. Pietro de Biasi enjoyed hugely his performance 
of Colline. Giuseppe Interrante did well as Schaunard and 
Natale Cervi, in the dual part of Benoit and Alcindoro, 
showed versatility. Aldo Franchetti was at the conductor’s 
desk and gave a splendid reading of the melodious score. 
Franchetti at the desk is a great help, as he understands 
the voice, and under him the orchestra gave splendid support 
to the singers and the chorus. The Puccini music flowed 
under his magic baton, so that all the beauties of the score 
were revealed to the enjoyment of the hearers. After the 
performance, Pavley, Oukrainsky, and their ballet, pre- 
sented A Dance Poem, a one-act ballet to the music of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, in a manner that presaged 
well for many an enjoyable performance next season at 
the Auditorium, as those ballet masters and their company 
have been engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera. A fine 
stroke of management! 

Burrerrcy, Apri 5 (MATINEE). 

Butterfly was repeated on Saturday afternoon with the 
divine Tamaki Miura as Cio-Cio-San, and Aldo Franchetti 
at the conductor’s desk. 

I, Trovatore, Aprit 5 (EveNninG). 

The performance of I! Trovatore, given on Saturday eve- 
ning, and that of Carmen, scheduled for Sunday evening, 
will be briefly reviewed in another issue of the MusIcaL 
Courter and embodied in the Chicago letter. 

The San Carlo Opera Company has departed from Chi- 
cago, but it has accomplished a great deal in its short stay 
in this city and an annual visit for three or four weeks is 
indicated by the success scored in its first season in our 
midst. The dailies have given the San Carlo Company a 
great deal of space, the music reviewers have been emphatic 
in their praise, and the voice of the press has made the 
San Carlo Opera a financial success, as nightly the houses 
grew larger and larger, and after the second night practi- 
cally sold-out houses were registered. Success calls for 
success and though this word has been used in this review 
perhaps too often, it must again be set down in favor of 
Gallo, the successful operatic manager. Gallo, a stranger 
here, made thousands of friends over night. 

Rene Devries. 


William Simmons to Sing in Clifton 


William Simmons, baritone, has been engaged to sing 
in Clifton, N. J., on April 20 
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Current Engagements for Ethyl Hayden 


_Ethyl Hayden will sing Marguerite in the concert ver- 
sion-of Faust to be given by the Orpheus Club at the Man- 
kato Spring Festival on May 8 and 9, Miss Hayden's ap- 
pearance with the Cleveland Orchestra is scheduled ior 
April 15. She is booked for engagements in Sunbury, 
Franklin and New Castle, Pa., prior to her Cleveland ap- 
pearance, 


Sylvia Lent in Unity Concert Series 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, will appear in recital in Montclair, 
N. J., on Friday evening, April 11, in the final concert of 
the Unity Concert Series. Artists heard this season in this 
course. include Ethel Leginska, Hans Kindler, Frieda 
Hempel, Josef Hofmann, Reinald Werrenrath, Toscha 
Seidel, Florence Easton, Paul Althouse and Fred Patton, 





Reifsnyder and Sibley in Joint Recital 
Agnes Reifsynder and Marguerite Sibley gave a joint 
song recital in the Academy of Music Foyer, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of April 8, with Ellis Clark Hammann at 
the piano, A more detailed account of this recital will be 
given at a later date. 


Eddy Brown Popular in Bulgaria 


Eddy Brown, violinist, has had a very successful concert 
tour in Bulgaria, He had six sold-out houses in Sofia 
within ten days. Following his appearances in Bulgaria 
he will go to Turkey for engagements there. 
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“She is one of the remarkable pianists of the younger 
generation—musician, perhaps, above all the rest. Only 
such a virtuosa, with both intuitive and practised ear 
for the unflecked quality and the undimmed beauty of 
musical sound, could draw such a tone as did she from 
the upper ranges of the piano, Scarcely a pianist of 
the younger, the middle, the elder generation may 
match her in this quality of upper tones.”—Transcript. 
(H. T. Parker). 
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“indomitable little ciecial of the clavier.” 


—Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner, Jan. 31, 1924 











Palo Alto Daily, February 5, 1924 St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Feb, 22, 1924 


||Leginska Shows Amazing Power LEGINSKA’S PLAYING 


In Chamber Society Concert [, F G TI 
IS LIKE HOUSE AFIRE 


Pueblo Star Journal, Feb. 16, 1924 Headlines fro 


ETHEL LEGINSKA’S CONCERT 1S7— 
||GREETED BY AUDIENCE AS THE| “#5 bo ga me =a 

: LEGINS 
BEST GIVEN HERE THIS SEASONILEGINSKA WINS LEOKA COS LEN 


San Prencioce Ost News St. a oa HE ARTS OF [ f, 
Leginska in Diminutive English ee: 2000 
Chamber Airs | Pianiste Entrances MU Sit LOVERS ’ 
Packs Hall| Symphony Audience 
“Leginska might well be called a feminine De Pachmann were she not simply Leginska, individual, inim- 


itable, with no reflected glory, no emulated merit and with a private niche of her own among the great 
pianists.”— Yonkers Statesman, Nov. 6, 1923. 


“Ethel Leginska played in Carnegie Hall last evening to some 2,000 hearers.”—New York Times, Nov. 
8, 1923. 


“T_eginska’s familiar style, featuring good tone, excellent rhythm and a brilliant finger technique stood forth 
in her playing in high relief.”.—New York Herald, Nov. 8, 1923. 


“Ethel Leginska has a following all her own and a personality to be reckoned with.”—New York Tele- 
graph, Nov. 8, 1923. 


“Ethel Leginska arrested perpetual attention by her marks of individuality.”—-New York Sun and Globe, 
Nov. 8, 1923. 


“There is a fascination about Leginska’s art that is difficult to define.”"—New York Evening Telegram, 
Nov. 8, 1923. 


“Ethel Leginska is a pianist who is interesting whatever she plays.”"—New York Evening Mail, Nov. 8, 
1923, 


“Leginska is a brainy, clever pianist.”—Chicago American, Dec. 10, 1923. 
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; “Leginska is an interesting player of marked individuality.”"—Chicago Post, Dec. 10, 1923. 


: “She is an energetic pianist, equipped with fingers that are fleet and strong and with a neat sense of effec- 
@ tiveness.”"—Chicago Herald and Examiner, Dec. 10, 1923. 


2 “Ethel Leginska was greatly and rightfully applauded.”—Chicago Tribune, Dec. 10, 1923. 
: “Even until after the playing of the last piece by the orchestra did the notes of her playing linger in the minds of those in the audi- 








fj ence.”—Mt. Vernon Daily Argus, Dec. 18, 1923. J 
& “Leginska is the greatest woman pianist of history, and co-equal with a very few virtuosi among the men.”—New Rochelle Standard-@ « 
i Star, Dec. 19, 1923. i 
& “She played with tremendous fervor, with a strength and fluidity that surely has been remarked in no woman pianist since Teresa [iM 

Carreno.”—San Francisco Daily News, Jan. 16, 1924. I 


“Every seat was occupied in San Francisco’s Exposition Auditorium; nearly 10,000 attended.”—San Francisco Examiner, Jan. 16, 1924.@ « 
“It was a monumental performance, brilliant in technic and 




































[sa = ae oa SA OF BEE er masterful in dynamic power, with beautiful shading.”—San 

Cte hs — WEST UNION <= = Francisco Call and Post, Jan. 16, 1924. 

pases Soe TEL AM iat ee “Ethel Leginska was the soloist, playing in a powerful and 
MEWCOME CARLTON, raumiount GEORGE WE. ATKINS, Pinar vieesmapionnt brilliant style that roused the audience to recall her five times, 

RECEWED AT 


GFY MS 29 | | _ come of solo numbers.”—San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 
PUEBLO COLO FEB 15 1924 


WAENEL AND !YONES “Her work in the Liszt ‘Hungarian Fantasy’ for piano and 


orchestra was masterful and colorful.”—San Francisco Jour: 
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although aware that she was in a few minutes to appear again , 
‘ 
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AEOLIAN WALL NEAYORK Wy nal, January 16, 1924. 

LEGINGKA CREATED BIG SENSATION AT WER RECITAL HERE TONIGHT NEVER 
“That captivating pianist, Ethel Leginska, gave her first South- 

#% LEI UNIQUE PERSOMALITY WARVELOUS AATEST HALF ern California recital before an menonce of some 2,000 people 

CROWDED| ONTO STAGE AFTER CONCERT |TO EXPRESS THEIR in Long Beach.” — Los Angeles 
PLEASURE ; Daily Times, Jan. 19, 1924. KN AB E 
CAROLINE EVANS 
asia’ FEB 16 EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: H AEFNISE, 
Je 
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“The peer of any pianoforte reader in Chamber Music.” : 


—San Francisco News, Jan. 20, 1924. 4 
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Coast to Coast 
Sacramento pee olen 


Saturday Club Hears 
Unusual Pianist 


In Ethel Leginska 








San Francisco Call and Post, Jan. 16, 1924 


ve” EEGINSKA WINS OVATION 
ARTISTS RIVAL AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


N PIAN 0 FORTE St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Feb, 22, 1924 


Leginska Plays 
Heavy Program with 
Tremendous Power 





San Francisco Chronicle 
Jan. 16 4 


PIANIST ROUSES 
Piano Ccinisbet lay Etlial Leoitekca at ENTHUSIASM OF ; 


Auditorium Among Most Beautiful : 


Programs ever Heard in Lexington BIG AUDIENCE : 


“Ethel Leginska is a pianistic star of the first magnitude.”—Sacramento Daily Union, Jan. 25, 1924. 
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Jan, 


Examiner 


WINS 
PRAISE 


Leginska, Rosenthal Do 
Superb Playing 























if. LEGINSKA PLAY 


New York Times, Nov. 8, 1923 
























“Never was a more perfect bundle of energy, with fingers of iron, masterful technique, and an ultra-mod- 
ernisit conception of things as they are and ought to be.”—Sacramento Bee, Jan. 25, 1924. 


“The marvelous instrumental ensemble gave little chance for solo work; yet in that we did hear of § 
Leginska it would seem undoubted that she is not only a technician of high attainments, but an interpre- § 
tive artist of vibrant individuality.”"—San Francisco Bulletin, Jan. 30, 1924. 


“Teginska is a competent ensemble player—alert, accurate, rhythmically sensitive and technically bril- 
liant.”—San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 30, 1924. 


“The dynamic young pianiste went through the program with a suavity and delicate restraint that 
stamped her as the peer of any pianoforte reader in chamber music.”-—San Francisco Daily News, Jan. 
30, 1924. 


“If the members of the Chamber Music Society do not feel thankful to Leginska, they are ingrates, for by 
her galvanic art she stimulated its members to an ardency of self-realization that probably delighted none 
better than the players themselves.”—San Francisco Examiner, Jan. 30, 1924. 


“In the Brahms quintet, which she played with the Philharmonic quartet, she proved herself ideally suited 
to ensemble playing, which is rare in a soloist.”"—Los Angeles Evening Express, Feb. 2, 1924. 


“The Brahms’ quintet showed Leginska an artist of great versatility ; she possesses a fine sense of balance, 
blending her instrument with the strings with rare iniuition.”—Los Angeles Times, Feb. 2, 1924. 


“Brilliant, temperamental, with a wealth of warmth and fire in her work, Leginska brings marked in- 
dividuality to her every interpretation; the theatre was well filled with an enthusiastic audience.”—Los 
Angeles Daily, Feb. 2, 1924. 


“Especially applauded were the improvisational compositions of Leginska. She is an artist of surpassing qualities.” 
Evening Herald, Feb. 2, 1924. 


“Chopin’s familiar Etude in A minor played with remarkable technique, carried with it a totally new impression—something that had } 
inever been heard before.”—Daily Palo Alto, Feb. 5, 1924. 


aM “In the remarkable playing of Ethel Leginska, Pueblo music lovers were given the rare pleasure of hearing a truly great piano ; 
virtuoso.”—Pueblo Star-Journal, Feb. 17, 1924. s 


“Hand, heart and brain coordinated perfectly, and the enthusiasm of the audience bore witness to the wonderful impression she : 
di™ made.”—Pueblo Star-Journal, Feb. 16, 1924. 


“The force, the fire, the dynamics she put into this, the Liszt 
Fantasia, brought her hearers up to pitch of enthusiasm sel- 
jf dom attained.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Feb. 23, 1924. 


1’ “It was a triumph for Ethel Leginska. The tense dynamics of 
1% that little woman, the power and authority which she revealed, 








— Los Angeles : 
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* i were so compelling as to transcend the virtuosity of the ‘Hun- 
garian Fantasia,’ to intoxicate, to thrill, until piano speaking 

with orchestra lifted the work to summits of emotional mag- 
nitude.”—St. Louis Times, Feb. 22, 1924. 


“The music itself became as exciting as a three-ring circus. 
Needless to say, last night’s audience was fired to a high pitch 
of exhilaration.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 22, 1924. 


| | P I A NJ oO “Leginska scored a distinct hit.”— 


Louis Star, Feb. 22, 1924. 
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MAENGEL AND JONES 
AEOLIAN HALL NEWYORK NY 

NOT IN YEARS HAS WOMAN PIANIST IN FACT VERY FEW MEN PIANISTS SCORED 
SUCH MARVELOUS SUCCESS AS DID LEGINGKA AS SOLOIST THIS WEEKS STLOUIS 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS STOP SHE FAIRLY ELECTRIFIED CAPACITY AUDIENCES 
BY MOST REMARKABLE EXHIBITION PIANO PLAYING IT EVER HAS BEEN WY GOOD 
FORTUNE TO WITNESS STOP HER MARVELOUS ABILITIES ARE TALK OF CiTY 
S E MAQMILLEN 

MANAGER STLOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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In a few days it will be “L’Opera est mort, vive le 
baseball!” 


A great many musical persons and a great many 
\merican dollars are going to Europe this summer, 


The honeymoon is over when the concert artist’s 
new spouse sneaks off to moving pictures instead of 
attending the connubial partner’s recital, 

Oa 5:5 

Our town rapidly is becoming educated up (or 
down) to the point where its citizens appreciate 
small favors. The company that sells X. automobile 
tooters advertises; “It alarms, but does not frighten.” 


Le Guide du Concert (Paris) insists upon print- 
ing jokes. Here is a recent one entitled Modern 
Music, Two youngsters are boasting to each other: 
“My father is a musician. He plays the phono- 
graph.” ‘That's nothing. So is mine—and he plays 
the radio.” 


a 
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Italy never forgets the 
birthday of its greatest son, Rossini, The 132nd an- 


The little city of Pesaro in 


niversary was recently celebrated. Maestro Amil- 
care Zanella directed a concert, the whole program 
devoted to works by Rossini, among them two rare 
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ones, Hactis Cromatique, for three pianos, with an 
orchestral accompaniment written by Maestro Zan- 
ella, and a serenata for eight tenors and eight so- 
pranos with orchestra, 
Salaeahihineins 

William Brennan, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, back from Europe, where he had 
been on a visit to Serge Koussevitzky, smiled when 
told about the rumors which were current here for 
some time, to the effect that Koussevitzky was likely 
not to come over to fill his contract with the Boston 
Orchestra. ‘Maybe you are right,” said Mr. Bren- 
nan, “in thinking that the wish was father to the 
thought. The funny thing is that I never heard of 
the rumor until I was in London when they cabled 
me that it had been started over here. Mr, Kousse- 
vitzky never had a thought of not coming. He did 
not even know of the rumor until I told him, and had 
no idea as to how it originated. My visit was merely 
for the purpose of explaining in detail to Mr, Kous- 
sevitzky just what sort of a task confronted him in 
Boston, since he has never been in America and is 
not at all conversant with conditions here.” Mr. 
Koussevitzky will arrive in this country September 
4, and spend a month becoming acquainted with Bos- 
ton before he begins rehearsals on October 2, 


—- © ——— 


Eleanor Painter went to Europe a number of years 
ago and studied for grand opera, She sang over 
there with success, being one of the leading prima 
donnas at the Deutsches Opernhaus, Charlotten- 
burg (Berlin) for five years. After the war began 
she came back here, only to find what so many other 
American girls with voices and training have found 
—that there is no market here in which to sell their 
operatic wares. So she very wisely went in for light 
opera and has long been in the very first ranks of 
prima donnas in that branch of music. Now the 
country in which she got most of her operatic train- 
ing, Germany, recognizing her value, has sent for 
her, Prof. Max Von Schillings, director of the State 
Opera, has engaged her for a series of guest per- 
formances, the first of which will be Madame But- 
terfly. She sails for Europe some time in August. 
Once again has American talent had to go out of its 
chosen metier to find a place at home, and is only 
recognized abroad for its true worth, 
eee 


At last Thursday evening’s Boston Symphony con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, Moriz Rosenthal was the solo- 
ist, and his performance of the Chopin E minor con- 
certo constituted one of the pianistic high lights of 
the season. It was amazing to hear this technical 
Titan reduce his own strength and brilliancy to such 
tender and caressing touches as those with which he 
treated the gentle cantilenas and the delicate lace- 
work passages of Chopin’s lovely old work. His 
playing aroused the utmost possible enthusiasm and it 
was richly deserved. 

a ed 
STRAVINSKY COMING 

Last week it was pointed out on this page that this 
was the moment for some enterprising person to 
bring Igor Stravinsky to this country. Today we are 
able to announce positively that the celebrated com- 
poser will be here next season, arriving’ about the 
New Year. While here, it is expected he will ap- 
pear by invitation as guest conductor with nearly all 
the orchestras in the East and Middle West. He 
will not only conduct but will also appear as pianist 
in a new work of his own for piano and orchestra, 
the name of which has not yet been announced, 





April 5-16 

April 17-May 1 
April-May? 
f 2-8 

J 


Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) Bach Festival 
Bournemouth (Eng.) 
London (Wembley) 
Vienna 

Hamburg 
Bonn-on-the-Rhine 
Prague 


May 2 
May 19-June 3 Beethoven Cycle 
May 27.29 


May 27-June 5 


Stockholm 
Sondershausen (Ger.) 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 


May 30-June 2 
June 7-10 
June 9-16 


June 24.28 

unet 

une? 

une 21-22 

une 22.29 

July 4-10° 

July 5-7 
July 15-Aug. 15* 
July 20-21*° 


July 22-Aug. 20 
August 2-5* 


August 4-9 
August-Sept, 


Liverpool 

Cologne 

Paris 

Schaffhausen (Switz.) 
Leipsic 

Gottingen (Ger.) 
Stuttgart 

Vienna (Hohewarte) 
Donaueschingen (Ger.) 


Bayreuth 


Salzburg (Austria) 
Pontypool (S. Wales) 
unich 


(all) Festival Plays 


Verona (Roman Arena) Open-Air Opera 
Hereford (Eng.) 
Vienna 

Norwich (Eng.) 
Merano (Italian Tyrol) 
Kiel (Ger.) 


tExact date to be announced 


August-Sept, 
Sept. 7-18 
Sept. 20 on 
October 29- 
October? 
October? 


N.B.: ,*Approximate dates. 





EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS 
1924 


British Music Festival 
British Empire Exhibition Festival Concerts 
Richard Strauss Festiva 


Beethoven Festival of the Beethoven House Association 
Smetana Centenary and Festival of the |. S. C. 
(I, S. C, M. Concerts May 31, — 1 and 2) 
All-Scandinavian Students’ Song Festi 
Thuringian Music Festival 
54th German Tonkinstlerfest 
(Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein) 
Congress of the British Music Society 
Nether-Rhenish Music Festival 
Mozart Festival, Thétre des Champs-Elysées 
Swiss Musicians’ Festival (Tonkinstlerfest) 
Carl Reinecke Centenary 
Handel Opera Festival 
Bach Festival of the New German Bach Society 
Italian Out-Door Opera 
Fourth Modern Chamber Music Festival 
Richard Wagner Festival Plays 


Third International Chamber Music Festival 
Royal ere oe of Wales 
opera 


Three-Choirs Festival 
Viennese Theater Festival 
Norwich Festival (revival) 
Autumn Music Festival 
Autumn Music Week 


Peter Rabe 

Sir Dan Godfrey 

Dr. Charles A. Harriss 

R. Strauss, ete, 

Dr. Carl Muck 

(Chamber Music) 

Talich, Ansermet, Goos- 
sens, Reiner 


Prof. C. A, Corbach 
Hermann Scherchen 


estival 


Hermann Abendroth 
Walter Straram 
Volkmar Andreae 
Wilhelm Furtwangler 


(Direction: Zenatello) 

(Dir.: H, Burkhard) 

Fritz Busch, Siegfried 
Wagner, etc. 

(Dir.: I. S. C. M.) 

Sir Walford Davies, etc. 

H. Knappertsbusch, 
Carl Muck, ete, 

To be announced 

To be announced 

R. Strauss, etc. 

Sir Henry Wood 

Bruno Walter (?) 

To be announced 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
MAY 4-10 


There have been many isolated Music Weeks 
in the United States since somebody invented 
the “week” idea some years ago, and they have 
all of them been big boosts for music in their, 
own towns, but the National Music Week idea 
is something new, and it looks as if it were go- 
ing over with a bang. 

The dates selected for this National Music 
Week are May 4 to May 10, and it is likely to 
develop into a national May festival the like of 
which was never known in the world before. 
The list of those in charge, or holding honorary 
or advisory positions in the enterprise, is far too 
long to give in full. President Coolidge heads 
the list as Honorary Chairman, and has sent 
C. M. Tremaine, director of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music and sec- 
retary of the National Music Week Committee, 
a warm letter of thanks and appreciation, with 
his best wishes for the success of the undertak- 
ing. Others on the list are the heads of prom- 
inent national societies and associations; high 
officials in the Federal government; State gov- 
ernors, and editors and financiers. 

Under date of March 28 the number of cities 
having officially accepted participation in Na- 
tional Music Week was 183, and with nearly a 
month still to go it is confidently expected that 
the total will exceed 300. In years to come it 
will be far more, and even this year it is fair to 
assume that many small communities will take 
some local action in the matter, even if they do 
not feel able to become affiliated with the nation- 
al movement. 

The best thing about music in America today 
is the fact that it is gradually escaping from the 
ancient European idea of music only for Court 
and Aristocracy, and is thrusting its roots down 
among the people. In spite of much misconcep- 
tion to the contrary, this is actually the first time 
in the history of the world that such a movement 
has assumed any magnitude. England and Ger- 
many may answer to this that they have always 
had their choral societies; Italy may say she has 
always had opera which was patronized by 
people of all classes. 

But, though these things cannot be denied, and 
though Europe has furnished us with most of 
our music and still does so, yet there is some- 
thing about the manifold activities of American 
music lovers that differs materially from what 
has been done in Europe. There are more 
orchestras in America today than there ever 
were in England; there are almost as many 
choral societies, glee clubs and women choruses 
as there are in all Europe; there are larger and 
better concert halls; and as for musical instru- 
ments, both hand played and mechanical, the 
number in use and yearly sold in America is so 
far in advance of European figures that there 
can be no comparison. 

In America it is almost an actual truth that 
music is in every home. Whether it be the kid’s 
crystal radio set, a talking machine, a piano with 
or without mechanical attachment, some or- 
chestra instrument played by the parents or by 
some of the children in the school band or or- 
chestra—whatever form it may take, it is music 
of a kind. 

The desired result to be ultimately attained 
is, of course, as we all perfectly realize, to make 
the people musical self-producers, not merely 
music lovers, and such national undertakings as 
National Music Week must indubitably have a 
pronounced effect in advancing us towards this 
goal simply because, during Music Week, hun- 
dreds of concerts are necessarily programmed, 
and the giving of so many concerts demands 
artists, players, singers, either amateur or pro- 
fessional, choral or instrumental organizations, 
in untold number. 

Music Week, being a national, annual affair, 
will, in time, become a thing to be prepared for 
long in advance. And by its very nature it can 
never be the exclusive activity of a chosen few. 
It is so broad of scope that musicians of the high- 
est type will be as interested as children who are 
mere beginners, and the entire music trade— 
publishers, manufacturers, retail dealers—will 
push the good word into circles that would be 
reached with difficulty through ordinary chan- 
nels of advertising. 

National Music Week is the biggest and best 
thing that has happened to music in America 
since America began and it should be enthusi- 
astically supported by every musician and music 
lover in the country. 
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MR. COLLES’ VIEW 


Mr. Colles, of the London Times and occasionally 
of the New York Times, having been called into 
question by the article from the Birmingham Mail, 
reprinted in the Musicat Courter of April 3, it 
seems well to quote what Mr, Colles actually said. 
What the Birmingham Mail suggested was, that the 
fine music offered to Americans in America was like 
unto pearls cast before swine, and that Mr. Colles 
agreed. How far Mr. Colles’ view is in accord is 
shown by the following article, reprinted from the 
London Times : 


_ The question most frequently asked of me in London 
since I returned from the enjoyment of three months’ music 
pa America has been: What indigenous music did you find 
there ? 

“You speak,” the questioners say, “of perfect orchestral 
playing by the famous orchestras of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, of finely finished performances of Wag- 
ner and Verdi at the Metropolitan Opera House. But all 
this. is familiar. It is similar in kind to the music which 
we know, though it may differ in secondary qualities of 
presentation, Moreover, the greater part of it is not the 
product of American musicianship. How many members 
of these orchestras or of the brilliant company assembled 
at the Metropolitan are Americans? And if a high percent- 
age of the artists in these institutions is imported, what is 
there outside them to indicate a native musical activity?” 
If some answer to this line of questioning is attempted it 
must be with the consciousness that three months, pri- 
marily devoted to hearing the best that New York and the 
nearer Eastern towns could offer, allowed very little op- 
portunity for probing below the surface. Some sidelights 
were gained, however, It may be useful to assemble some 
of them here. 

In the first place, those who are inquiring anxiously about 
the bringing to birth of an “American School of Composi- 
tion” should study the map, They may then ask themselves, 
what has San Francisco in common with Boston, or Chi- 
cago with New Orleans, so as to produce anything like a 
recognizable physiognomy amongst their several artists, 
even supposing that they have all got any. Without rang- 
ing as widely as this—and I am incompetent to attempt it— 
it is obvious that even those composers whose names and 
works are put forward in New York as representative, 
represent such different conditions that they are not to be 
included in a single category, 

Charles Loeffler, for example, by birth an Alsatian, and 
Bostonian by adoption, shows his intellectual eclecticism 
in every line of his polished work, John Powell, Virginian 
born and bred, suns himself in his native climate, and com- 
bines a cosmopolitan experience with suggestions from the 
negro music of his “home town.” “He is only one of many, 
but one of the most successful, who is haunted by the il- 
logical feeling that negro folk-song is a natural basis for 
the art of the white American. Another composer whose 
works are much before the New York public is Ernest 
Bloch, whose quintet for piano and strings was one of the 
most interesting new works | happened to hear at its first 
performance, Interesting, yes (is it not complete with 
poly-tonality and quartertones?), and, to a certain extent 
characteristic of that vigorous enterprise to which the Jew- 
ish race has contributed so much in the big cities of Amer- 
ica, but not American, The composer himself is a resident 
of some eight years. 

Composition, however, is by no means a matter of first 
importance to musical America, and probably will not be 
of much importance for some generations to come. One 
realizes quickly there, what ought to be more fully recog- 
nized here also, that there are large numbers of people 
taking an active interest in music, both as listeners and as 
performers, who have quite enough to do to assimilate the 
big things of the art, without bothering themselves about 
what is new or curious or experimental in the works of 
contemporary composers, 

There are a few hundred cognoscenti in New York who 
can be relied on to assemble at the Klaw Theater or else- 
where on a Sunday night to applaud anything which one 
of the many societies for purveying the impossible or fur- 
thering the futile may devise, but they are a negligible 
quantity. Apart from them there are no jaded palates in 
America, but there are thousands, perhaps millions, who, so 
far from having tired of the symphonies of Beethoven, are 
just beginning to know one from another, 

This is not only so with regard to the masses, of whom 
the same may be said here in England. The universities 
give an instance of it. 

The Harvard Glee Club, which made a tour in Europe, 
though, unfortunately, not in England, recently, has revo- 
lutionized the attitude towards music taken in that univer- 
pe Until Dr. A. T. Davison went to Harvard as organist, 
college glee clubs were merely more or less convivial socie- 
ties for singing raucous songs with banjo accompaniment 
When he began to turn that of Harvard into a male-voiced 
choir for the cultivation of music, his efforts were con- 
demned as the destruction of college life. That undergrad- 
uates could really prefer Palestrina to Yankee-doodle or 
worse was thought to be manifestly absurd, and probably 
an affectation. Even now the program which I heard them 
give in New York (it began with Schiitz, Vittoria, and 
Thomas Morley, and ended with Holst, Elgar, and Handel) 
is considered a nine days’ wonder. 

But other universities, notably Yale, are following the 
example, and the present generation of undergraduates is 
growing up with, at least, the opportunity of knowing good 
from evil and with an increasing tendency to cultivate the 
real thing. The Harvard choir now occasionally joins 
forces with that of Radcliffe (Women’s) College, and to- 
gether they have taken part with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the performance of works such as Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and Brahms’ Requiem. But this sort of 
thing, which is a commonplace in the life of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is still an innovation in America, 

At the other end of the social scale is the important edu- 
cative work done by the numerous music school settlements ; 
institutions, of which there are seven in New York City 
and nearly a hundred scattered about the States, for giving 
a special musical education to talented children outside their 
school hours. I visited the original settlement in the Bow- 
ery, a poor district of New York, and, amongst other 
things, heard a string orchestra of boys and girls playing 
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with remarkable precision and earnestness. These schools 
have produced some artists whose names stand high in the 
musical world, but that is not their principal aim so much 
as the diffusion of musical preception and practical capacity. 
The settlements also regard music as a factor in the social 
civilization of the alien races which America is struggling 
to absorb. 

I spoke to President Coolidge of this side of the matter 
and, while declaring himself to be “not a musician,” he ex- 

ressed keen interest in the social influence of musical train- 
ing, and also spoke of the importance of what is known as 
“community singing.” This is a growing movement, which 
collects the inhabitants of towns and districts, not for com- 
petition, but for the pleasure of making such vocal music 
as they can. Community singing may not yet indicate any 
very high standard of artistic proficiency, but it is, at 
least, a sign of the wish to do something, to stimulate that 
capacity for music-making which is latent in most normally 
constituted people. 

Amateur orchestras and choral societies of the ordinary 
kind are playing their parts. Perhaps the most interesting 
institution of the latter kind in New York is the Schola 
Cantorum, which, with its choral concerts of ancient and 
modern music, given under Kurt Schindler, may be re- 
garded as a counterpart to the London Bach Choir. The 
mention of Bach reminds one, too, of the unique-little festi- 
val of Bach held at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, under Dr. 
Wolle, but this is an event of the spring. As has been 
suggested elsewhere, Bach is only beginning to exert an 
active influence in America, So many things are just be- 
ginning, and the opportunities for expansion seem unlimited. 
That is its fascination. 


— 
THE PIERIAN SPRINGP 


Sidney R. Fleet, of the staff of the Lowell ( Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen, sent us a copy of a story which he 
wrote for a recent number of that paper, Here is an 
extract from it: 

His visit to Lowell was for the purpose of a conference 
with John A. Stevens, the engineer, and other Lowell men 
regarding one of his inventions the Hofmann air spring, 
which is already being manufactured by Joél & Co. in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and for the manufacture of which in 
this country Mr. Stevens and his associates, under the 
name of the Stevens Manufacturing Co., have secured the 
American rights. Incidentally, local distribution, which has 
already begun, will be handled by the City Hall garage. 
The device is an air spring, practically indestructible, which 
acts as a most efficient shock absorber. It is chiefly used 
for automobiles, but has been applied to hospital beds, and 
to airplanes. Over 3,000 pairs of these springs were used 
on German airplanes during the war. Already several 
Lowell cars have been equipped with them, and the prospects 
for a large demand for the device are extremely promising. 

And who was this inventive visitor to Lowell? 
Also, why does this extract appear in the Musicat 
Courter? Because (brace yourselves!) it was none 
other than Josef Hofmann, perhaps still known to 
most of us as a pianist rather than an inventor. 

“Let it be said,” went on the story, “that as Mr. 
Hofmann exhibited specimens of his air spring in 
the office of Mr. Stevens yesterday morning and ex- 
plained blueprints and photographs, he looked every 
inch the alert business man. His dark hair was close- 
trimmed. Evidently he feels that there is no magic 
in the flowing locks which one usually associates with 
the successful musical artist. At a casual glance, 
even his hands do not seem to be those of the typical 
pianist. The fingers are rather short and not slen- 
der. Only when he illustrated the rapidity with 
which the air spring responded to vibration did one 
realize their wonderful flexibility.” 

The best of luck to Mr. Hofmann with his air 
springs! Our guess is that what first put it into his 
mind was that he felt the necessity of devising a non- 
skid piano seat for loud passages. And George Bab- 
bitt has promised to present Mr, Hofmann’s name 
for membership at the next meeting of the Rotary. 

——@———— 
McCORMACK ON OPERA 


John McCormack sang the other day at Topeka, 
Kans. W. L. Huggins, Jr., of the Topeka Daily 
State Journal, went to interview him. John talked 
about grand opera, and here, according to Mr. Hug- 
gins, is part of what he said: os 

“Grand opera is the most futile thing in the musi- 
cal world today. It is inane from start to finish— 
its effect is nil, and I hate it heartily. Thank God 
I’m a concert singer now, for when I was in grand 
opera I was the most lugubrious actor of them all. 

“I suppose my hatred for it is because, like all 
good Irishmen, I have a sense of humor. And be- 
lieve me, sir, that is something no grand opera singer 
can have. 

“I ask you, my good friend, to consider this foolish 
thing. A stripling of a kid, maybe twenty-three 
years old, on a huge stage before thousands of peo- 
ple in an opera scene. He strides like a peacock, and, 
with arms outstretched, sings ‘I love you, I love you, 
I lo-o-0-0-ve y-o-o-,’ and so on and on, while the 
orchestra, with an impassioned leader shaking his 
wooly head like a maniac, crashes on through in- 
numerable bars of the score. But that is not all. 
The object of this stripling’s maudlin yearning is a 
woman of almost six feet, with a tremendous girth 
—and many, many years. Bah—it is impossible. 
And I do not believe the American public loves such 
stuff.” 


A MORATORIUM FOR OPERA 

In The American Mercury, which is doing its best 
to be sensational, W. J. Henderson, noted critic, pro- 
poses a moratorium for opera, giving the following 
reasons for this demand ; 

The opera of today is in a sorry state, indeed, and the 
opera going public of New York is in a condition to excite 
pity. If Wagner’s greatest works had to come newly be- 
fore this public as novelties and ask for favor, they would 
be incontinently damned by a society which at this hour 
secretly abhors them and usually gives away its subscription 
tickets on the evenings of their performances. If even so 
recent a reincarnation of the splendid soul of the Italian 
Renaissance as Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re, which 
was new here only ten years ago, had now to gain its 
place on the New York stage, it would be thrust into 
outer darkness to make way for Giordano'’s Fédora and 
Massenet’s Thais. For of such operas, with their lollipop 
music and their jugglery of gestures and posings, the ideal 
repertory of the patrons of “the greatest opera house in 
the world” is constituted. 

For the conditions which exist in the Metropolitan Opera 
House; the glass of American operatic fashion and its mould 
of form, we undoubtedly owe some gratitude to the present 
administration, Twenty-five years ago the Metropolitan was 
famous for its matchless assemblage of singers, its inferior 
chorus, its negligible ballet and its unmentionable scenery, 
All this has been reformed. Today we have scenery of 
excellent quality, a competent chorus, an excellent ballet, a 
tolerable orchestra and a large company containing perhaps 
half a dozen artists, of whom possibly two would have been 
admitted to the first rank in that earlier day. As a dis 
tinguished personage remarked in Milan last summer, “All 
that is needed to make a successful opera institution in New 
York is two good singers and the press.” 

All of which sounds very wise but is practically 
meaningless. Operatic publics never have been high- 
brow and probably never will be. Opera is the 
lowest form of musical art, and there has never been 
any reason to take it seriously. Wagner is great, no 
doubt, but he did not reform opera. He did not 
change this most artificial of all art forms. His 
works might be fairly popular—for people do like 
his music, as is amply proved by the sold-out signs 
at the all-Wagner programs of our orchestras—pro- 
vided they were properly cut. They can never be 
anything yut a bore to most pee yple of operatic taste 
when they are stretched out so interminably, 

Also, what opera patrons want is entertainment, 
and entertainment includes tunes. Opera patrons 
are not necessarily the sort of people who particu- 
larly love such dull stuff as Shakespeare. What they 
do love is light drama set to light music. Grand 
opera lies somewhere between the classic in music 
and the musical comedy. And why get disgruntled 
because it is not high-brow? It has won a place for 
itself—not a very high place, indeed, but an honest 
enough place. And we must not forget that even 
Mozart, Rossini, Wagner and others permitted them- 
selves a good lot of pleasant fooling when they wrote 
for the operatic stage—fooling they would never 
have permitted themselves in symphony 

The Metropolitan management is taking opera as 
it is and making the best of it. What more can be 
wanted ? 


PIERRE MONTEUX 

The extraordinary amount of applause which was 
bestowed on Pierre Monteux, retiring conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at the two concerts 
of that organization in New York last week, must 
have warmed the little man’s heart. After the Thurs- 
day evening concert he was recalled time and time 
again and on Saturday afternoon, when he came out 
to begin the second part of the program, there was 
steady applause which held up the concert two or 
three minutes. Mr. Monteux is not a great con 
ductor. He lacks that touch of magnetism which 
incites players to super-efforts and moves audiences ; 
but he is a very good conductor and a great deal 
better conductor today than when he first went to 
Boston. If he has taught the orchestra a great deal, 
he also has learned a great deal from the orchestra. 
It was indeed right that he should be so heartily ap- 
plauded and given to understand that his New York 
audiences appreciated what he has done. He can go 
back to France, if that is his intention, with the as- 
surance that he is the best symphony conductor in 
that country today. 


A CLEVER MOVE 

Morris Gest is nothing, if not original. The se- 
curing of Mary Garden to play the role of the Ma- 
donna in The Miracle is another flash of genius. 
Miss Garden is going right into it in the hot months, 
when a little lull might reasonably be expected in the 
tremendous rush to see this pantomimic masterpiece, 
and the famous prima donna’s name will keep inter- 
est alive. Reports that Mr. Gest told Mme. Garden 
he was particularly anxious to secure her because 
he felt she had a voice exactly suited to the role 
(which is all in parntomine) are indignantly denied 
by Miss Garden, Mr. Gest, Will Page, and all and 
sundry others concerned. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


In the Ei Paso (Tex.) Herald of March 29, there 
is a timely editorial, telling about a permanent en- 
dowment fund which the MacDowell Club of that 
city has started, for the purpose of helping any local 
music student who shows unusual promise. A begin- 
ning has been made with a benefit concert given for 
Samuel Martinez, a young El Paso violinist, who is 
working his way through school. It seems almost 
needless to point out the practical value and artistic 
importance of this movement on the part of the 
MacDowell Club of El Paso, In every American 
city a similar undertaking should be fostered, At 
present only a few of the music clubs of our land 
are engaged in helping talented students, but all such 
organizations ought to take part in the good work, 
at least until such time as the municipalities, States, 
and National Government decide to do something to 
foster and develop native American musical talent. 
Europe, with infinitely smaller financial resources 
than this country, has helped its gifted musicians in- 
dividually, young and old, aside from subventioning 
opera houses, orchestras, bands, and music schools. 
Sweden and Norway, comparatively poor, voted pen- 
sions for Grieg, Sinding, Stenhammer, and others of 
its noted musical sons. Even Cuba finds money from 
its national treasury, to pay for the education abroad 
of its young musicians. Some of them now are 
studying in New York, Why on earth should Amer- 
ica lag behind in this noble and useful work? It is 
one of the hardest of our duties as the editor of a 
musical journal, to have to turn away each season 
the hundreds of young students who come to New 
York from everywhere, exhaust their means here, 
and then must be told that unless they are able to se- 
cure assistance from the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion (whose scope is of necessity limited) the vast 
metropolis has no other organized agency to which 
they might turn for relief. The example of El Paso 
should be an attractive example to those music clubs 
which frequently send requests to music editors, like 
this: “Please tell us, what, in your opinion, should 
be the chief mission of a music club, and how can 
it best serve the cause of American musical art?” 

nee 

Norah Drewett de Kresz, the Toronto pianist, 
sends us a Gramophone advertisement from a daily 
paper in her city; 

WILHELM BACKHAUS...... 
: (D.788) 6/6 : 


: Leibestr&aume—No. 3 - - Liszt : 

Naila—Waltz - Delibes-Dohnanyi : 

Mme. Drewett wishes to know whether Leibes- 
traume are the result of musical indigestion, She 
pleased us mightily with this addendum to her letter : 

I am proud of having got you a new Toronto subscriber. 
Not that the Courter needs one more (or less) but it only 
shows how people like it when they see it. For my part 
1 own to reading it more carefully than any other paper, 
musical or otherwise, 


ere 

Another pianist of the gentle sex, Vera Kaplun 
Aronson, gave a recital in Chicago on March 30, and 
a disinterested observer forwards her program, to- 
gether with this query: “The inclosed is considered 
an ideal program hereabouts. Not too severe, not 
too light, yet made up of choice things from the piano 
literature. What do you think about it?” 


The program is attached: 


I, 
Goavetes* tal . Varbitloings ii co sc's wav aes bok axcdues Rameau 
PONE i. 0 ccc'n s io eb a becledbene bandos > toeeretn Mozart 
Comba... 6.oiia bs erdens a tbe cD CRaRS heal ewheta Beethoven 
Moment Musical .........+:sseeceeeeeseereeeee ss Schubert 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde...............+000 Schubert 
Caprice (Genre Scariattl) ... cs cccsciccctedeces Paderewski 
ge 
Prelude, Choral and Fugut.................- Cesar Franck 
III. 
omnes} > 
Mazurka | aN 
a A Chopin 
Valse J 
Staendchen by Rich, Strauss (first time)... 
Watteau Paysage 
Sylvan Tyrol “from ...Godowsky 
Paradoxical Moods { Triakontameron” 
Terpsichorean Vindobona J 
CORIOOE 55.005 6n5 aud sabi oannenss tetdenp aloe Dohnanyi 
IV, 
An Idyl 
OS | i CEES Medtner 
Le CROCIREIE? 440 nes denen tenes on Schumann-Tausig 
Etude en forme de Valse..............seee0e08 Saint Saéns 


It is an attractive program and no doubt the Chi- 
cago audience enjoyed it, if they ever recovered from 
their astonishment at not encountering any Beetho- 


ven sonata, Bach fugue, Chopin ballade, Liszt rhap- 
sody, or transcription of a Johann Strauss waltz. 
ane 

Apropos, J. P. F., with his talent for propounding 
unanswerable questions, hurtles this one into our 
peaceful office: “I am in a quandary. I would like 
to give a recital on August 31, but terrified wonder 
restrains me, for I do not know whether the critics 
would call it the closing concert of the 1923-24 sea- 
son, or the opening concert of the 1924-25 season. 
And with that fear hovering over me, should I begin 
my recital with The Last Rose of Summer, or open 
it with a Bach prelude? Please answer.” 

ere 

In Kaufman and Connelly’s excellent play, Beg- 
gar on Horseback, now running at the Broadhurst 
Theater, one of the characters says to a composer: 
“You must be well known. I saw your picture in 
the Musicat Courter.” This shows that the authors 
of the piece are keen observers of contemporary 
musical life in this country. The same play presents 
a little ballet (interpolated in the second act, and 
called A Kiss in Xanadu) with music by Deems Tay- 
lor. His score is for two pianos, and he has suc- 
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“Aida took the house by storm.” 





ceeded in contriving a series of delightful episodes 
and effects, melodically, harmonically, rhythmically. 
The pantomime is fantastic, with an Arabian Nights’ 
coloring, and the music catches exactly the spirit of 
the plot. It is delicious, sublimated tonal trifling. 
The morceaux contains one valse which would 
cause the connoisseurs to cry out with delight had 
it been done by Ravel. This Taylor person will have 
to be watched closely. He is likely to be unpatriotic 
enough to become a great American composer. Don’t 
miss The Beggar on Horseback under any circum- 
stances if satire and parody amuse you. The play 
deals with the phe 8 an idealistic composer to 
escape commercial temptations. He falls asleep over 
his work and dreams a story in which modern busi- 
ness and business men are Secleaanan uproariously. 
Of course, if you are a business man, the play won’t 
amuse you overwhelmingly, 
eRe 
Dreams exaggerate so. No doubt when Richard 
Strauss or Puccini have their moments of discour- 
agement before falling asleep, they dream in com- 
pensation that they are Ty Cobb or Babe Ruth. 
eRe 
Savage peoples are those that go naked for comfort’s 
sake instead of art's sake——Evening Telegram. 
nne 
The pre-war ubiquitous and omnipotent German 
scientists are reviving. One of them inquires : “Why 
are there no more new German folksongs ?” and then 
answers himself, “Because the peasant and mechan- 
ics no longer sing, but smoke instead. In place of 
song, smoke now issues from their throats.” That 
probably explains the nature of certain queer sounds 
made by some of the German Wagner singers, 
nnre 
What is a virtuoso? English and American writ- 
ers on musical topics seem to have inspired the word 
“virtuoso” with a new meaning, and one at variance 
with its original properties. Nowadays we are made 
to think of a virtuoso as an instrumentalist who lays 
more stress on brilliancy of performance than on in- 
tellectual or poetical interpretation. There is no rea- 
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son why the term—even in its present limited sense— 
should be restricted to players on instruments. Are 
there no singers that could be called virtuosi, no con- 
ductors, no composers? In Germany the word vir- 
tuose has a generic meaning. Anybody who plays 
piano at concerts is a klavier-virtuose. Virtuosen also 
are violinists, cellists, flutists and players on all other 
instruments. A few interesting paragraphs by a 
London musical writer are appended on the subject 
of the arbitrary misuse of a word once considered a 
compliment and now frequently employed as a term 
of reproach : 

There is no doubt that formerly the words virtuoso and 
virtuosity had a more worthy meaning than now, and that 
if the present tendency to gymnastic performances con- 
tinues they will cease to have any honorable signification 
whatsoever, It is rather curious and interesting to exam- 
ine the etymological history of the word virtuoso. Sir 
George Grove some twenty years ago defined it as indicat- 
ing a player who excels in the technical part of his art. 
Its meaning was already degenerating, for he speaks some- 
what contemptuously of virtuosity, mentioning certain dis- 
tinguished musicians who never paraded this quality. He 
Says significantly enough that it would be invidious to 
point out those who did. Virtuoso seems to have had a 
higher and broader meaning for the Italians than for us. 
Some 200 years ago glorious John Dryden said virtuoso 
the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts and is a 
critic of them. This certainly is a very wide signification, 
embracing as it does the whole artistic world. But it is 
strange to find that the ultimate derivation of this much 
abused word is the Latin virtus, which had a still larger 
and nobler meaning than the Italian derivance. Virtus 
meant with the Romans the sum of all the corporeal or 
mental excellencies of man; in fact, the best characteristics 
appertaining to a vir or hero. This little excursion into 
the domain of etymology shows that the offshoots of words 
of honorable meaning, such as virtus, undergo, like noble 
families, various vicissitudes. Some rise, others fall, like 
the poor word which heads this article. 

Some potent paragraphs might be written, too, 
about the decline in this country of the word “artist.” 
We should find a new designation, equivalent to the 
sense in which the Germans use “Kiinstler.” Prac- 
tically speaking, here everybody is an artist. The 
barber is an “artist,” and so is a black face comedian, 
a polisher of boots, a man who turns a double somer- 
sault, a cook who prepares a particular succulent dish 
of broiled mushrooms, a tailor who cuts a smart gar- 
ment and a pugilist who can find the right spot. We 
are a country of “artists.” 

eRe, 

Nature balances everything. We may imitate 
Europe’s manners and clothes but they imitate our 
dances and jazz bands. 

eRe 

It is not true that America refuses to do business 
with Russia. At present the music of Rachmaninoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Tschaikowsky are among the 
best sellers here. 

ner, 

Who says that the clock never turns backward? 
Weber’s Freischiitz revival is a success at the Metro- 
politan. And that is as it should be. The work itself 
overflows with melody and vital musical thought, the 
singing is unsurpassable, and the production repre- 
sents one of the most atmospheric and engaging ever 
put on at our operatic arena, 

nee 

Pittsburgh is becoming civilized again. It aims 

to resuscitate its long defunct symphony orchestra. 


California extended a great tribute to Charles 
Wakefield Cadman recently when he was honored 
with a testimonial concert in Los Angeles. Repre- 
sentatives from every part of the State were present. 
Speeches and presentations were made. Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell read aloud from the stage many 
telegrams from prominent musical persons through- 
out the United States. One of the messages was a 
cable from Henry K. Hadley, now in Europe. 
Charley Chaplin was present, and listened to the new 
suite dedicated to him by Cadman, called To a Come- 
dian. (Chaplin, by the way, is a loyal supporter of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic and all the other musi- 
cal enterprises of the city.) Cadman writes: “I am 
too overcome to tell you about the honor that has 
fallen to my lot. The inclosed clippings will give 
re the details. I do wish to say, however, that it 

as done much to spur me on to try to do better 
things so as to merit a 2 = all my kind friends.” 


That deeply informed musician, cultured pianist, 
and courtly gentleman of the old school, Constantin 
von Sternberg, passed away a few days ago in Phila- 
delphia, and those who had the good fortune to know 
him are aware that with his going, one of the few 
remaining links has been broken that connected the 
present ‘time with ‘the earlier picturesque American 
musical days. Von Sternberg was a resident of New 
York when the luminous lights of its*concert doings 
were Anton Rubinstein, August Wilhelmj, Henri 
Wieniawski, Rafael Joseffy, William Steinway, 
Charles F. Tretbar, Camilla Urso, Emma Thursby, 











> 
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Clara Louise Kellogg, Franz Rummel, S..B. Mills, 
William Mason, and others of equal brilliance. Of 
all those mentioned, only Mme. Thursby survives, 
still hale; hearty, and musically active as a teacher. 
The attached tribute to von Sternberg comes from 
a well known pianist : 
April 5. 

Dear Variations : 

When during a recent visit in Philadelphia I spent a Sun- 
day afternoon with that superb pianist-composer and prince 
of good fellows, Constantin yon Sternberg, he played to me 
with much virility his charming etude No. é and other 
things; he spoke affectionately of his long time friend, Josef 
Hofmann—who frequently plays his third etude, and 
reminiscences were exchanged of our dear master Liszt with 
whom he had studied eight years prior to my time. His 
kindly spirit is shown in the following lines written in a 
firm neat hand, which came on March 27, only a few days 
before his passing : 

My Dear Mr. Lachmund 

How can I ever thank you enough for that priceless gift 
of our beloved Master's hair? Your gift makes me your 
debtor for life! When I saw it I felt as if 1 heard the dear 
man’s kind, benevolent voice ; as if I felt the pressure of his 
hand—which he gave but sparingly, as you know. Tell me 
what I may do to show myself worthy of your kind gift and 
rest assured that to the utmost stretch of my modest powers 
it shall and will be done. 

Yours forever gratefully 
(Signed) C, vy. STERNBERG 
March 25, ’24. 

One might imagine the lines betray a subconscious pre- 

monition that the Master’s spirit had beckoned him to the 


restful harmonies of higher spheres. 
Cart V. LacHMuND. 
R 


Moriz Rosenthal had the delightful experience of 
witnessing the kind of scene which usually is told of 
in anecdotes but rarely actually happens. He was the 
soloist of last week’s Boston Symphony concert in 
Brooklyn, and while waiting to go on to play the 
Chopin concerto, he strolled back and forth in the 
wings during the orchestra’s performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Leonore overture, No. 3. Near him stood the 
trumpeter who was to sound the fanfares which echo 
twice from behind the scenes at one part of the com- 
position. Suddenly the man put his instrument to 
his lips and blew the required music. Just as he 
performed the last note the excited stage-door jani- 
tor reached him, wrenched the trumpeter’s hands 
away from his mouth and exclaimed: “You damned 
fool, do you want them to hear your practising out 
there? You'll ruin the concert.” The angry moni- 
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tor walked back to his post, but after a few moments 
the trumpeter burst into his second solo. With a few 
mighty leaps his critic was upon the offender again, 
and this time made the last note or two end in a 
discordant “crack.” He bellowed at the player: 
“This is the last time I’m going to tell you to shut 
up. If you make that noise again, I'll bust you in the 
face.” Rosenthal stood by, and maintained a glee- 
fully malicious silence. 
Rnrne 
Last Sunday evening also the Metropolitan Opera 
House saw an unusual performance. It took place 
in the rooms of the Opera Club, and the occasion was 
the annual supper and entertainment of the Ten 
Nights Club, an organization composed of music 
critics and some of their cronies at the Metropolitan. 
The show’s clever words and lyrics were written by 
Frank Warren and the catchy music came from the 
pen of H. O. Osgood. The patrons of the Metro- 
politan gladly would have taken out extra subscrip- 
tions to see Warren give a lifelike imitation of Gatti- 
Casazza, George Meader impersonate Jeritza (blond 
hair, stage-falls, and all), Gilbert Gabriel play the 
roles of Edward Ziegler and Morris Gest, Earle 
Lewis reveal real acting talent in a box-office scene, 
and Antonio Scotti constitute the central figure in a 
witty burlesque scene parodying his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as Scarpia at the Metropolitan. Messrs. Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza and Otto Kahn, also present, had to 
stand much good natured chaffing from the stage. 
Heckling was indulged in, too, by Deems Taylor, 
when he initiated the three new members, Lawrence 
Gilman, of the Tribune, Olin Downes, of the Times, 
and Leonard Liebling, of the American. 
nme 
Easter caroling will be popular in many American 
cities this spring. The custom is an ancient and 
picturesque one, and its revival shows that the spirit 
of rejoicing (so rare in the breasts of men since 
the late war) is beginning to make shy and certainly 
most welcome appearances again. 
nRme 
Nilly—“What do you think of Heifetz’s sfor- 
zando ?” 
Willy—*I thought he played a Stradivarius.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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ScANDAL CREATED BY PRIZE AWARD 

Budapest, March 17.—The Greggus Prize awarded by the 
literary sociaty, Kisfaludy Tarsasag, every fourth year to 
the Hungarian poet, painter or composer whose contribu- 
tion to art is considered most valuable, has just been awarded 
posthumously to the celebrated pedagogue and pianist, Ar- 
pad Szendy, who died last year. The grant has been ener- 
getically opposed by leading musical critics, but the judge, 
while admitting that in his opinion Bartok’s opera, Blue- 
beard’s Fortress, was the most important Hungarian work 
in the last four years, claimed that the conservative policy 
of the society had to be taken into consideration when 
making the award. He therefore felt justified in his de- 
cision, especially since the librettist, Béla Balazs, has been 
branded a communist, and in considering the work, it would 
be impossible to separate text and music. After heated dis- 
cussions the opinion prevailed that a literary society ex- 
cluding progressive native sons from its circles was a body 
whose judgment of modern art should not be accepted as a 
reliable standard. A, 'T, 

Huncarian Girt Pranist Commits SuIcipe 

Budapest, March 18—A_ shocking catastrophe, which 
threw Hungarian art circles into great excitement, was the 
suicide by hanging of the highly gifted eighteen-year-old 
pianist, Rézsi Frankl, on the evening before her Budapest 
recital. She was one of the most efficient pupils in the 
master class of Stefan Thomans, teacher of Béla Bartok 
and Dohnanyi, and despite her youth had already scored 
successes in Germany, Austria and Italy. Reason for the 
suicide is attributed to a nervous, hyper-emotional state of 
mind. | iy 

Leo Biecn Tries To Quit DeutscHes OpERNHAUS 

Berlin, March 19.—The entire Berlin press is filled with 
reports and mysterious comment on the fact that Leo Blech, 
whose gilt-edge contract with the Deutsches Opernhaus was 
a sensation a few months ago, has taken a holiday, The 
facts, as far as known, are that Gruder-Guntram, the busi- 
ness director of the opera house, has had a conflict with the 
management because of alleged agency deals on his part, 
and that Blech, taking his side, threatened to resign if 
Gruder was made to go. The whole affair has an unsavory 
aspect, but it is hoped that a modus will be found for 
Blech’s continued activity at the institution. Co 

Mae. Kopaty Wins Composition Prize 

Budapest, March 18—Mme. Ema Kodaly, wife of the 
distinguished composer, Zoltan Kodaly, was recently 
awarded the second prize for a set of waltzes submitted for 
the Concours International de Musique inaugurated by the 
Paris publisher, A. D. Smit. Au Ty 

ScHLacosers’ PremMizrE ASSURED. 


Vienna, March 18.—It is now definitely announced that 
the much-deferred premiére of Schlagobers will form part 
of the big. Strauss cycle to be given by the Staatsoper be- 
tween May 3 and 12, preliminary to Strauss’ sixtieth birth- 
day. On this occasion Strauss will receive the freedom of 


the city, also the title of general musical director and the 
degree of Doctor of Music from the State Academy. If 
the Staatsoper’s Paris spring season materializes (which 
your correspondent considers very doubtful), a Paris com- 
pany will meanwhile present Ariane et Barbebleue and 
Ravel’s L’heure Espagnole at the Vienna house, P. B. 
Turnau New Co-prrector With Strauss. 
Vienna, March 16.—Josef Turnau, the new and unusually 
successful general stage manager of the Staatsoper, has 
just been appointed general secretary of the house, in addi- 
tion to his other function, This is the position formerly 
occupied by Karl Lion (recently removed under sensational 
circumstances) and de facto that of a third co-director 
with Strauss and Schalk. Schalk has taken a long leave of 
absence, on account of ill-health. It is also announced 
that Marie Gutheil-Schoder, the Staatsoper’s noted Strauss 
singer, will be appointed to the newly created post of “Vor- 
tragsmeisterin” at the Staatsoper. P. B. 
Yvette Guitpert To Founp Scuoot at VIENNA. 
Vienna, March 11,—Yvette Guilbert, the celebrated French 
diseuse, has settled permanently at Vienna to open a school. 
She will teach chanson singing, dancing and artistic cos- 
tume designing on a large scale. Public productions of her 
class will be given at regular intervals, and later Mme. 
Guilbert proposes to take her class on tour throughout Eur- 
ope. . 
ALFANO’s SAKUNTALA FOR GERMANY. 
Diisseldorf, March 6.—Alfano’s opera, Sakuntala, per- 
formed with success in Milan, Bologna and Naples, will 
have its German premiére at the Municipal Theater here 
this spring. U. 
Hanpet’s Xerxes To Be Reviven at HANpeEL FeEstivat. 
Gottingen, March 15.—The first performance since 
Handel’s time of his opera, Xerxes, will take place in July 
at the Handel Festival, to be held in Géttingen. As in past 
years when Handel's operas have been presented, the ar- 
rangements and modern staging will be the work of Dr. 
Oskar Hagen, professor of Fine Arts at the University of 
Gottingen. | ae 


Buffalo Welcomes San Carlo Opera 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 8 (By Telegram)—After remaining 
away for one season the San Carlo Opera Company returned 
to Buffalo and was welcomed with a sold-out house for 
the opening performance on Monday evening, April 7. The 
opera was Madame Butterfly, Mme. Miura in the title role, 
Klinova (a Buffalo girl) as Suzuki, Onofrei as Pinker- 
ton and Valle as the Consul, with Franchetti conducting. 
The week’s repertory is unusually attractive and there is a 
very large advance sale at the Teck Theater. The engage- 


ment is under the local management of Bessie Bellanca. 
L. H. M. 


Bellows to Represent Managerial Concerns 

Loudon Charlton, Haensel & Jones, and Daniel Mayer 
announce jointly that Hugh R. Newsom’s contract with them 
expired April 1 and that he is no longer connected with them 
in any capacity whatever. J. McClure Bellows will rep- 
resent the three managerial concerns-in the territory pre- 
viously covered by Mr. Newsom. 
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Eleanor Painter has been engaged for a series of guest 
performances at the State Opera, Germany. 

Koussevitzky will arrive in this country September 4; he is 
coming to conduct the Boston Symphony. . 

Armand Tokatyan was married to Marie Antoinette Abbey 
at midnight last Saturday. 

Ignaz Friedman will concertize abroad all next season, but 
will return to the United States for a tour in 1925-26, 

The San Carlo Opera Company had a highly successful 
season in Chicago. 

Vladimir Golschmann was well received as guest conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

The enrollment is heavy at the Fontainebleu School of Music. 

Constantin von Sternberg died suddenly at his home in 
Philadelphia on April 2. 

Stravinsky will be in America next season, arriving about 
the New Year. 

Mary Garden has been engaged to play the role of the 
Madonna in Morris Gest's production of The Miracle. 

Daniel Mayer is booking Renee Thornton and Richard 
Hageman for a joint tour. 

William Thorner is equally successful in training artists for 
opera and concert, 

Cecilia Hansen has filled more than twenty engagements 
since the first of the year. 

Theodore Spiering will conduct master classes at the Corn 
ish School, Seattle, Wash., during July and August. 

Fraser Gange will sing at the White House on April 24, 

Helen Teschner Tas is having a spring tour in Holland and 
France, 

Giulio Silva will hold a summer course in singing at the 
David Mannes Music School. 

The Rubinstein Club will give its last choral concert for 
this season at the Waldorf on April 22. 

Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck has been secured for the 
faculty of the MacPhail School of Music. 

Olga Samaroff will complete her Coast to Coast tour about 
May 1. 

A booklet of sixteen pages is necessary to print the list of 
published works by Clarence Dickinson. 

Julia Culp will be under the management of Antonia Saw- 
yer next season, 

Maria Ivogun has postponed her engagements in Europe 
owing to her success in America. 

Elizabeth Kuyper, Dutch composer, conductor and pianist, 
will give concerts featuring her own compositions. 
Jeanne Gordon will complete her operatic season this week 

and begin a concert tour. 


The Denishawn Dancers were so well received in New York 
at two performances that a third was arranged for 
April 9. 


Clara Novello-Davies will conduct a choir at Town Hall on 
the evening of April 27. 

Sigmund Herzog’s Tribulation and Submission were given 
their first performance by Bachaus on March 18, 

Zimbalist will play works by Powell and Schelling at Car 
negie Hall, April 13, with the composers at the piano. 

Marie Miller will have harp classes in and near Paris during 
the summer months, 

Whitney Tew is booked for three song recitals in London 
in May and June. 

Percy Grainger will present a program of modern music 
for chorus and orchestra at Carnegie Hall, April 30. 

George Gartlan believes that America should have a national 
opera and a national orchestra associated with the opera. 

The Marmeins will make their first appearance in New York 
at Carnegie Hall on the evening of April 11. 

Anna Case recently gave three highly successful concerts in 
Hawaii. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has thirty pupils appearing professionally 

Bertha Malkin scored a success at the Berlin Opera. 

Baroness von Klenner will open her summer school at 
Point Chautauqua on June 23, 

Cecil Arden appeared in her Dream of Carmen for the Verdi 
Club at their last meeting. 

Eighteen free scholarships are offered for the summer school 
of the Bush Conservatory, Chicago. 

Yonkers high school students sang an entire choral program 
from memory. 

William Wade Hinshaw was the first to conduct 
Sing.” 

The Matinee Musical Club recently was organized in New 
York. 

Clarence Eddy’s only New York recital will be given at 
Town Hall on Thursday evening, April 17. 

Vladimir Dubinsky will conduct a summer course in piano, 
violin, cello, ete. 

Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, will return next 
October for her sixth American season. 

Boston is to have its first Music Week May 4 to 10 

Senator Edwards (former Governor of New Jersey) was 
a guest at the Mozart Musicale of April 5. 

Albert Stoessel was honored by members of the Oratorio 
Society of New York. 

Chicago recently heard the Minneapolis Orchestra for the 
first time in three years, 

A Bach Festival will be held in Stuttgart July 5-7. 

Los Angeles planned a “city ovation” for Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. 

The American Association of the Lovers of Music will have 
a festival of five concerts at Carnegie Halli 

Bachaus sails for Europe April 16. 

Giannini appeared in Washington for the third time this 
season on April 8. 

Two artist pupils of Cesare Sturani have been engaged t 
sing with the De Feo Opera Company. 

Cleveland's musical growth is a tribute to American high 
ideals and patriotism. 

Pavlowa’s spring engagement at the Metropolitan begins 
April 21. 

Colin O’More believes that simplicity and sincerity. are big 
assets for the concert and operatic artist. 

Mary Mellish scored a success singing Musetta in La Boheme 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 

Nettie Snyder will open a vocal studio in Florence, Italy 

Hans Kindler has as large a repertory as any cellist now 


before the public. G. N 


a “Radio 
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SUCCESS ON THE ROAD 


CALLS FORTH EULOGISTIC COMMENTS 


Nothing is quite so convincing and illuminating as 
varieties of press comments, because they are the impres- 
sions of many minds, all of them trained professionally 
not only to observe but also to express themselves with 
accuracy. Therefore no apology is necessary for the re- 
print of the many excerpts which follow. All of them are 
appraisals of Mengelberg on his recent tour with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Warren Wilmer, in the Baltimore News, said: “Long 
before the middle of the program was reached, Mengelberg 
had proved himself a conductor in a hundred. His method is 
masterly and scorns—or has no need of—theatrical acces- 
sories, and if he is dynamic he never loses sight of the value 
. He does not ‘drive’ his men, but 
rather seems to put them under the peeerrs, influences 
of sheer magnetism. The closing number—the Tannhauser 
overture—brought further and more comprehensive realiza- 
tion of a tremendously potent musicianship.” 

The Baltimore Evening Sun stated: “As the conductor 
built up the dramatic phrases of this warm and glowing 
work, as he called out the ebb and flow of the melody and 
magnificent climaxes of ‘tone, one became con- 
that here was no ordinary leader of an orchestra, 
but a conductor so strong in magnetism, so powerful in 
command, so masterly in control that he seemed like a gen- 
eral leading an army on a victorious field.” 

Che Baltimore Morning Sun thought that “Mr. Mengel 
berg possesses many qualifications that place him in a 
class entirely by himself. He is evidently a highly gifted 
musician and one who has delved deeply into the inner- 
most meaning of every work he conducts, His every ges 
ture indicates tremendous musical temperament and en- 
thusiasm and to such an extent that he holds his audience 
spellbound and inspires it with his own unbounded en- 
thusiasm.” 

The critic of the 
this to say: “Mengelberg, 
this city as guest conductor of the 
created a sensation which has remained vivid in the recol- 
lections of those who heard him on that occasion. His 
with the Philharmonic in New York and his gal- 
vanizing of that ancient institution into one of the great 
orchestras of today is, of course, public history. The 
curiosity to hear him here resulted in a large audience and 
one which evidenced the greatest enthusiasm. Mengel- 
berg gets his big effects, not by an insistence on the morbid- 
ness of the music, but more through the employment of 
constantly shifting tonal contrasts. It was very beautiful, 
poetic and at times intensely dramatic playing, and brought 
an ovation for leader and players that did not subside until 
the entire orchestra had twice risen to acknowledge the 
applause. The wealth of tonal color, rich, eloquent, which 
distinguished the Tschaikowsky, gave to the Liszt Prelude 
a warmth and glow which made the playing of this popular 
work sensational in effect. The audience was tireless in 
applause, bringing the conductor out repeatedly.” 

In Washington, the Herald of March 12, too, found 
much to praise in the conducting of Mr. Mengelberg: 
“What of Mengelbe rg, who has made the musical world 
call him ‘peer’ of the great orchestral conductors of today? 

With the clever, delightful New York Philharmonic 

Willem Mengelbe re of Holland brought a new 
to Washington yesterday, when Ernest Schell- 
solo pianist-composer. Had Mengelberg played 
Brahms first symphony alone, he would have re- 
vealed that magic mastery, that dynamic force, that has 
made new scores of music under his baton, with beauties 
heretofore unrevealed.” 

On the writer of the Philadelphia North American this 
impression was made; “One of the most interesting of this 
season's concerts was that of the New York Philharmonic 
Society last evening at the Academy, under the direction 


of reserve and poise 


erected 


scious 


Philadelphia Record (March 11) had 
on his well remembered visit to 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 


exploits 


( Irchestra, 
experience 
ing was 
but the 


of Willem Mengelberg, who, under the Philharmonic sys- 
tem, conducts the orchestra ‘only a third of the year, but 
through force of natural genius, in ten weeks obtains three 
times the results of his confréres put together. . . . Mr. 
Mengelberg, sometimes called the human dynamo, was his 
customary effervescent self, but gestures, pleading, cajoling 
and threatening are justifiable in view of the magnificent 
results. All the qualities that have placed this leader in 
the forefront of symphonic conductors the world over were 
markedly evident. Mr. Mengelberg played the sym- 
phony incisively, with hairline attention to details of in- 
tonation and shading, the stupendous climaxes in which he 
delights, and always with tremendous and abounding vital- 
ity. . . . After such bounteous fare, Mr. Mengelberg pro- 
vided a breath- taking finale in Les Preludes of Liszt. 
Under his baton, the music became gorgeously alive, and 
made even the most hardened concertgoers thrill with its 
beauty,” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer of March 11 stated: “The 
notable thing about the excellent concert given at the 
Academy of Music last evening, under the direction of Mr. 
Willem Mengelberg, was the poignant, passionate, highly 
colored and tempestuous performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony Pathetique. This was so good, so vivid, so 
vital and so illuminative it communicated with such a con- 
vincing emphasis the message of the music and so eloquent- 
ly expressed its sentiment, that it may well have arrested 
the attention and aroused the interest of those whom many 
repetitions of this score have somewhat wearied, and it 
unquestionably produced a deep impression upon the large 
audience which the occasion had attracted. Stolidity 
is commonly supposed to be a trait distinctive of and in- 
separable from the Dutch character, but this observation is 
far from the truth in the case of Mr. Mengelberg. He 
is temperamental to the last degree, even too much so per- 
haps to suit all tastes and by his accelerandos and forzandos 
and fortissimos, by the dynamic contrasts in which he in- 
dulged and the sudden accentuations in which his readings 
abounded he squeezed out of Tschaikowsky’s tearful score 
every drop of the dripping emotion with which it is suffused 
and saturated. The distinctive feature of his perform- 
ance was the intensity with which the salient points of the 
composition were stressed, and the importance with which 
he invested some instrumental details whose value and 
significance are sometimes under-estimated if not missed. 
The only other purely orchestral number on the list was the 
Preludes of Liszt, in which Mr. Mengelberg’s power of elo- 
quent utterance, the force of his leadership and his capac- 
ity for inspiring the orchestra’s members with his own 
fervor, were again very much in evidence.” 

The Pittsburgh Post reviewer, on March 15, 
as follows: “It was a short, stumpy little man, with the 
figure of a burgomaster, who stepped out to conduct, but 
that little man was a giant—a colossus if you will—and an 
ever tower of strength. He looked as if Rembrandt or 
Franz Hals might have painted him, and certainly Albrecht 
Durer would have delighted to have etched him. He was 
a dynamo of emotions and he ranged the gamut of aesthetics. 
There was schnapps to him and his stick, and coming from 
a race which is supposed to be phlegmatic he displayed 
more abounding energy and vitality than we have ever seen. 
It was no Dutch courage but a marvelous confidence and 
ability that he evinced and in everything he touched he was 
the born leader plus the imaginative musician. . . . The 
orchestra, excellent as it was and deserving of all the fine 
tributes paid it, was of secondary appeal compared to Mr. 
Mengelberg. It might almost be said to be a personal 
triumph, and individual tourney, except for the fact that 
the orchestra was always superb.” 

In the Pittsburgh Gazette, of March 15, appeared this 
comment: “The reading of this symphony last night by 
Willem Mengelberg was magnificent. even titanic. He 


commented 














ALDO FRANCHETT! 


CONDUCTOR ‘SAN CARLO 
OPERA CO. SCORES IN 
CHICAGO DEBUT 


Franchetti made his first appearance as conductor, 
wielding a resourceful baton and proving that his ideas 
about the score were those of a musician.—Chicago 
Tribune, April 1, 1924. 


Aldo Franchetti conducted well. He held all his forces 
firmly together and brought quality from the orchestra. 
The chorus sang well. The whole act had character. 
One of the best things the company has done.—Chicago 
Evening Post, April 1, 1924. 


Aldo Franchetti conducted. He belongs to the “tried 
and true” type of orchestral leaders, a capable, dependable, 
well-informed musical director who knows his profession 
and how to win response from the men.—Chicago Amer- 
ican, April 1, 1924, 


Aldo Franchetti, in his debut as a conductor, made it 
quite plain to the ear that Verdi’s ancient works are 
——— graceful and live.-—Chicago Journal, April 


Aldo Franchetti conducted and displayed a thorough 
knowledge of the score, put accent and fervor into the 
music and held down the orchestra in the various solos.— 
Chicago Daily News, April 3, 1924. 
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WILLEM MENGELBERG 


paid Beethoven the greatest homage, in that he succeeded 
as very few have done in getting from his orchestra the 
maximum of expression and shading with the least possible 
tampering with the tempo and architectural design of the 
work as a whole.” 

In addition to these, the Pittsburgh Press, of the same 
date, also found only words of praise for the Dutch con- 
ductor: “Willem Mengelberg, giant among conductors. 
brought his famed New York Philharmonic Society, now 
in its eighty-second season, to Syria Mosque last night, 
and gave to Pittsburgh what proved beyond a doubt the 
finest orchestral event of the year, a veritable masterpiece 
of symphonic direction and rendition. This Mengelberg 
is a marvel as he wields his baton. His reading of the 
Beethoven fifth symphony sent the blood tingling through 
the pulses of his auditors. It held a sense of vastness and 
exorbitance, compared to which the interpretations of this 
work, heard from other conductors, seems but trivial. 
It was a Mengelberg triumph and as near perfect from 
every standpoint as the reading of a symphony could be. 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to a Didcumenns Night’s Dream, 
inserted into the program at the last minute, was likewise 
magnificent in the handling. The audience gave both con- 
ductor and orchestra an ovation.’ 

One more review must be added to these—that of the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger of March 11: “While 
the orchestra is most excellent and played well, it was ap- 
parent that the triumph was that of Mr. Mengelberg, who 
was recalled time after time at the close of the ‘Pathetique’ 
symphony and even more frequently and more vociferously 
at the end of the Liszt Preludes the concluding number of 
the program. But in Les Preludes Mr. Mengelberg 
surpassed himself. He made the composition seem a very 
much greater work than it really is by rhythmic changes, 
accentuations of tempo, both faster and slower than the 
composer has indicated and generally an exceedingly bril- 
liant piece of virtuoso conducting. The close was a beau- 
tiful piece of sonority of sound and, as when Mr. Mengelberg 
conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra, he succeeded in mak- 
ing some rather cheap effects of the score sound dignified. 
The reception at the close was such as few conductors 
in Philadelphia have received, and it was deserved. He was 
repeatedly recalled, and shared the acknowledgments of the 
audience with the members of the orchestra.” 


Beulah Rosine a Busy Cellist 


Engagements have been numerous this season for Beulah 
Rosine, the gifted young Chicago cellist, who scored so 
heavily at her recital there recently. Some of her future 
appearances are as follows: Beverly Hills on Palm Sunday, 
April 13; on Easter Sunday, April 20, she will be heard in 
three different places—in the morning at the Peoples’ 
Liberal Church, in the afternoon at the Central Y. M. C. A., 
and in the evening at Beverly Hills; April 6 she will appear 
in recital in Joliet (Tll.), and April 14 she plays for the 
Musicians’ Club of Women. Miss Rosine will also be 
heard this season with the Birchwood Music Club. 

Some of this gifted cellist’s most recent engagements 
have been at Grand Rapids (Mich.), Freeport (Ill.), Ke- 
nosha (Wis.), Springfield and Taylorville (TIll.), besides 
her numerous Chicago appearances, including the High- 
lands Hotel, the Lyon & Healy artist series, and her own 
Chicago debut recital. 


Diaz Soloist with Novello-Davies Choir 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will be the soloist at the concert of the Novello-Davies 
Artists Choir, at the Town Hall, on Sunday evening. April 
27. The choir of sixty picked artists in ensemble will sing 
an unusual program of part-music drawn from the writings 

Adam, Bemberg. Brahms, Bishon, Elgar, Handel, Hatton, 
Mendelssohn, Ivor Novello, Purcell, de Rille, Schubert and 
Haydn Wood, with American composers represented bv 
Dudley Buck, Geoffrey O’Hara, A Walter Kramer and 
Deems Taylor. The choir will be conducted by Mme. Clara 
Novello-Davies in person. 


Garrison on Spring Tour 
Mabel Garrison will appear in recital in Boston April 20 


and in Saginaw, Mich., April 28, in the course of her 
Spring tour through the East and Middle West. 


Antoinette Halstead in Concerts 
Antoinette Halstead, American contralto, will be heard in 
concerts next season, and will appear on the program with 
such eminent artists as Gigli, Ruffo, De Luca and Gerardy. 


Janacopulos Booked with Friends of Music 

Vera Janacopulos, the Brazilian soprano, has been engaged 
by the Society of the Friends of Music for a concert on 
March 8, 1925. 
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BOSTON TO HAVE A MUSIC 
WEEK, FROM MAY 4 TO 10 


Boston, April 6—For the first time in the history of 
Boston, this city will observe a Music Week from May 4 
to 10, that period being officially dedicated to every form 
of music “for all, by all.” Accordingly, an elaborate pro- 
gram has been worked out, this program to be supplemented 
by a production of Mendelssohn's familiar oratorio, Elijah, 
at the Opera House a week later. 

In preparation for this undertaking various committees 
have been organized and the work so apportioned that all 
parts of Boston, at all times during the festival, may enjoy 
and take part. It is planned to have the ministers of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches announce from the 
pulpit, on May 4, the virtues of such a civic venture and 
to enlist the support of their congregations. These churches, 
moreover, will contribute the service of choirs and singing 
groups, and their bells to herald the opening of the week, 

The first meeting of the group which is promoting Music 
Week was held January 10. On February 19 officers were 
elected and on March 19 the participation of numerous 
musical organizations was assured. Form letters are now 
being sent out to scores of clubs, schools, commercial or- 
ganizations and industrial plants welcoming their coopera- 
tion and participation, 

Boston A PIONEER IN Music, 

It is pointed out by the committee that the first music 
printed in America was printed in Boston in 1698; that 
the first book of sacred music was issued here about 1712; 
that the first singing school in America was held in Boston 
in 1717, Other “firsts” for Boston include the publication 
of the first music instruction book; the building of the first 
spinnet in 1769; the first singing contest, in Dorchester, in 
1790; the organization of the Philharmonic Society in 1810 
and the Handel and Haydn Society in 1815; the first com- 
plete performance of Handel’s Messiah in 1818; the first 
singing of My Country ’Tis of Thee, in Park Street 
Church, July 4, 1832; the five-day choral festival of 1865 
and the music jubilee of 1869. 

It is planned by the directors of the Music Week to have 
the festival in May far-reaching in its effect upon the com- 
munity, serving possibly as the nucleus of a festival asso- 
ciation to build up singing groups and develop audiences 
and later bring them together in a city pageant. 

“First Time 1n Boston” Music. 


On the opening day, Sunday, May 4, a band of one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces donated by the Musicians’ Union will 
play on Boston Common in the afternoon, In the evening 
an eighteenth century orchestra will feature “first-time-in- 
Boston” music at the St. James Theater. 

On May 5, theaters, hotels and department stores will 
have musical programs. On May 7, the Vega Military 
Barid, under the leadership of Carl Sandberg, will give a 
concert in the courtyard of the Boston Public Library and 
in the afternoon Mrs. R. A. Woods will direct musical 
activities in the municipal auditorium in the South End. 

Boston’s “pop” concert conductor, Agide Jacchia, will 
conduct the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall on May 8, and at this special “Pop” concert will be 
given parts of the first Boston Symphony Orchestra pro- 
gram played forty-three years ago. 

On May 9, the music department of Harvard College 
will maintain open house. There will be studio recitals all 
over the city, and displays of old and new instruments in 
the Art Museum and libraries. On this night, the New 
England Conservatory Orchestra will give its annual con- 
cert in Jordan Hall, with free distribution of tickets. 

On May 10, there will be a series of concerts in the 
flag-room rotunda of the State House. A South End set- 
tlement school benefit concert will be held in Steinert Hall, 
and that afternoon moving picture theaters will feature 
special musical programs. 

On the afternoon of May 11, the People’s Choral Union, 
with a chorus of 200 mixed voices under the direction of 
George Sawyer Dunham will give a miscellaneous program 
in Jordan Hall. During the week, the Faelten School of 
Music and other conservatories will feature pupils’ recitals 
in their studios. 

EuryAu AT Opera House. 

On the evening of May 16, the afternoon and evening 
of May 17, and the evening of May 18, the oratorio Elijah 
will be given in the Boston Opera House, by a chorus of 
1000, Mr. Dunham conducting. The Handel and Haydn 
Chorus, the People’s Choral Union, and another chorus of 
350 members will furnish the nucleus of this production, 
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while a rotating chorus of 300 public school children will 
sing the juvenile chorus in conjunction with these adult 
voices.. The producer of this Biblical opera, William Dodd 
Chenery, of Chicago, will arrive in Boston next week, to 
organize the opera forces in conjunction with the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, 

To date the cooperators on Boston Music Week consist 
of one hundred and sixty groups throughout Boston. On 
the committee are Mayor Curley, acting as honorary chair- 
man; Frank G, Allen as general chairman; W. Irving 
Bullard as treasurer, and Mrs. William Arms Fisher, as 
organizer and executive chairman. On the advisory com- 
mittee are: Judge Frederick P, Cabot, George W. Chad- 
wick, Frederick F,. Converse, Arthur Foote, Professor 
Edward B. Hill, Joseph Lee, Charles Martin Loeffler, Pro- 
fessor Hamilton C. Macdougall, Professor Walter R. 
Spalding, Alexander Steinert and Robert A. Woods. The 
executive committee consists of Mr. Allen, Mr. Bullard, 
Miss Lotta Clarke, Mrs. Fisher, Henry F, Gideon, Courte- 
nay Guild, Rev. Earl E. Harper, John Herman Loud, 
Professor John P. Marshall, Mrs, Henry L. Mason, W. D. 
Merrill, Philip O’Connell, John A. O’Shea, W. Deane 
Preston, Jr., Mrs. Mary G. Reed, Professor H. Augustine 
Smith, Frank Palmer Speare and Mrs. Eva Whiting 
White. b AY od 


BOSTON 


(Continued from page 8) 
Hall, for the scholarship fund of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. With the able assistance of Wilhelmina Wagner, 
her accompanist, Miss Seydel gave a fresh demonstration 








IRMA SEYDEL 


of her familiar abilities as technician, musician and inter- 
preter in an interesting and well varied program comprising 
the ever beautiful sonata of César Franck and lighter pieces 
by Schubert, Beethoven, Sarasate and Wieniawski. An 
audience of good size was warmly appreciative. 2 


Tokatyan-Abbey Wedding 


Those who attended the wedding of Armand Tokatyan, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to Marie An- 
toinette Abbey, at Sherry’s on Saturday evening at mid- 
night, will long remember it, for aside from the pictur- 
esqueness of the actual ceremony, the guests enjoyed a royal 
time until the wee hours of Sunday morning. The guests 
assembled in one of the smaller halls, where an orchestra 
opened a musical program with Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, 
after which the bride’s mother, Mrs. Clarice Abbey, on the 
arm of her son, was escorted up the aisle. Then Rafaelo 
Diaz, Metropolitan tenor, gave a beautiful rendition of 
d’'Hardelot’s Because, after which Nannette Guilford, also 
of the Metropolitan, was heard in On Promise Me (de 
Koven), which was beautifully done. The orchestra then 
struck up the familiar Lohengrin Bridal March, as Mr. 
Tokatyan and his best man, Giuseppe Bamboschek, walked 
to the improvised altar of flowers and palms, where they 
were met by the Hon. Alexander H. Geismar, who per- 
formed the civil ceremony. Miss Abbey, a beautiful bride, 
gowned in white satin and crystals and wearing a veil 
caught in her hair with orange blossoms, was escorted to 
the altar by another brother, and a little train bearer. The 
ceremony was short and effective, and after it was over, 
the happy, young couple moved up the aisle to the strains 
of the Mendelssohn Wedding March, into the reception 
room, where they received the congratulations of their 
many friends, among them a number of Mr. Tokatyan’s 
confréres. 

Among the guests of the evening were Giovanni Martin- 
elli, Antonio Scotti, Adamo Didur, Giovanni Martino, Mary 
Mellish, Thalia Sabineva, Leon Rothier, Louis Hasselmans, 
Roberto Moranzoni, Rafaelo Diaz, Nannette Guilford, 
Ellen Dalossy, Giuseppe Bamboschek, Lawrence Tibbet, 
Louise Hunter, James Wolf, Frank Wenker and Carlo 
Edwards, all of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Andres 
de Segurola, Cesare Sturani, Anton Bilotti, Mr, and Mrs. 
R. E. Johnston, Lulu and Minnie Breid, Grena Bennett, 
Mrs. John A. Drake, Lillian Lauferty, Joe Landau, Mr. 
and Mrs, A. H. Low, Dr. and Mrs. P. M. Marafioti, Mr. 
and Mrs, James Massell, Flora Nigri, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Starr, Josephine Vila, and many others, who enjoyed 
the dinner and dancing, music for which was provided by 
Leon Springer’s Orchestra. During the evening—or morn 
ing, to be exact—Flora Nigri, soprano, sang several selec- 
tions, revealing a lovely voice of charm and clarity. The 
arrangements were made by Max Abelinan, who is due 
credit for much of the affair’s success, 
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Herbert Witherspoon a Guest of Honor 


The Brooklyn Music School Settlement recently wel- 
comed Herbert Witherspoon, the well known New York 
vocal teacher, as its guest of honor on a Sunday afternoon 
After a program of old Italian classics given by the stu 
dents, Mr. Witherspoon was heard in a varied group of 
songs and arias. The report in Quarter Notes for March, 
the official magazine of the school, said his singing was a 
“lesson in style, diction, and dramatic conception it would 
be hard to duplicate.” Mr. Witherspoon also spoke inter 
estingly on the musical conditions for students in America 
today. He enjoyed looking over the building, as well as 
plans for a small theater as a practical adjunct to the 
school equipment. His opinion as to its value was well 
put in an article written by him, A Home for Music, which 
was printed in the March Quarter Notes, with his picture 


Renée Thornton with Mayer 
Renée Thornton, soprano, has come under the manage 
ment of Daniel Mayer. She is being booked for a tour 
jointly with Richard Hageman, distinguished composer 
pianist, — - 
Queena Mario at Spartanburg 
Queena Mario, the young American prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been engaged to sing 
at the Spartanburg, S. C., Music Festival the first week 
in May. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


DIVERSITY OF INTEREST ENRICHES 
ONE’S ART, SAYS COLIN O’MORE 


Popular Tenor Discusses Programs—One Must Suit 


Varied Tastes in Audiences—Conceit a Barrier to Progress— 


Simplicity and Sincerity Big Assets—Knowledge of Human Nature Important 


Why is it that some singers attain a great popularity with 
the public while others, perhaps equally artistic and singing 
the same songs, fail to arouse a sympathetic response from 
their audiences? To account for it by personality is rather 
an indefinite answer. There must be many factors which 
go toward such a success, But what? 

These were some of the thoughts uppermost in the writ- 
er’s mind upon greeting Colin O’More, the tenor, known as 
an operatic and concert artist and by his phonograph rec- 
ords The cordial greeting, the delightfully unaffected 
manner, enthusiasm minus conceit, and the evident sin- 
cerity of this artist partly answered the interviewer's 
question at once 

Knowing that Mr. O'’More had just returned from a 
twenty-three weeks’ tour with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, the natural impulse was to question him about his 
operatic But that was unnecessary as the excel 
lent reputation he had won for himself in such roles as 
Lieutenant Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly, Rodolfo in La 
Boheme and Turiddu in Cavalleria Rusticana, had traveled 
on ahead of him. The press notices regarding his artistic 
achievements in opera throughout the country have been 
numerous and highly complimentary. 

“Yes, indeed, it was a fine experience,” acquiesced Mr. 
O'More. “In the twenty-three weeks I had about seventy 
performances and then had to break off merely in order to 
make my spring tour. I am now concentrating on the 
concert programs I am to give, beginning at the University 
of Virginia. I shall cover the Atlantic Seaboard, being 
booked heavily until April 24, when my tour closes at New 
Bedford, Mass.” 

“Now that you are known also as a successful operatic 
artist,” the writer ventured, “will it not be natural for 
people to expect to hear you in operatic arias? How do 
you feel about including them on concert programs?” 

Operatic Arias ON PROGRAMS 

“Personally,” he answered, “I believe that it is 

not to program them in places where they can be heard in 


successes 


best 
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their proper settings. Of course, with some of the beau- 
tiful old arias of Mozart and Bach and so on, it is dif- 
ferent. They would be lost if they were not kept on recital 
programs. Yes, it is true that it is harder to ‘put across’ 
an aria on the concert stage than in opera. 
There comes one of the real tests of an 
artist. Big operatic stars often fail as 
recitalists. In opera one has many aids 
—the orchestra, costuming, stage settings, 
freedom of gesture, and so forth, where- 
as in the former case one is thrown on 
his own resources and must rely purely 
on his own art and personality. Under- 
stand, though, I have no objections to 
dramatic gestures in recital, provided they 
are not merely for theatrical effect, but are 
dramatically appropriate and sincere. At 
least it is better than to see an artist nerv- 
ously tearing at the buttons of his coat or 
twisting a program to pieces, 

“Then too,” he added reflectively, “the 
particular town in which one is to sing 
and the type of audience decide many 
things. I remember one distressing in- 
stance when I was to sing in a small town 
and had made up an exeellent program 
which included Che Gelida.Manina from 
Boheme. Upon” my arrival the manager 
of the concert advised me that it would 
be best to substitute for that number, 
which would be over. the heats. of the audi- 
ence, a group of plain ballad songs. So 
acting upon his well meant advice I sang 
in its place a group of songs such as Ab- 
sent, | Hear You Calling Me, and so on, 
I could feel that night that the group did 
not ‘go over’ particularly well, that there 
was not an enthusiastic response. After- 
wards a reception was held for me, and 
several ladies approached me and _ said 
rather indignantly, ‘How did you dare in- 
sult us by changing that group? It was 
that number especially on your program 
that attracted us and we came purposely 
to hear you sing it.’ That experience taught 
me that it is generally wise to stick to the 
program announced.” 

“Your name,” we reminded Mr. O'More, 
“is always associated with the phrase, ‘He 
sings the songs you like to hear.’ In your 
experience what are the songs that people 
like to hear? Do you find, for instance, 
that people in New York like different 
songs from those outside of New York, and that you have 
to change your programs for different places?” 

One Must Suit Variep Tastes In AN AUDIENCE 

“Yes, one must know his audience,” was the reply. “But 
I try to build my programs so as to suit varied tastes and 
so that everyone may find something in them to appreciate 
and enjoy. Of course there is this advantage to a New 
York recital. One may include new music, for example, 
and know that he can draw an audience of people who, 
through frequent opportunities to hear it, are able to appre- 
ciate it. One cannot form a definite opinion or fairly 
judge new songs at one hearing. However, there are some 
small towns which have had exceptional cultural advantages 
and provide audiences of the highest intelligence. To 
them I would not hesitate to present the same program that 
I would in New York. But I must consider also those 
places which have not been so fortunate, where music has 
not been such an important factor, or where they have had 
neither the opportunity nor the particular desire to hear or 
study much good music, Even in such places I often find a 
few who have had musical advantages and under the force 
of circumstances are living there, perhaps in some remote 
place, where they hear little music and yearn for a chance 
to hear something good. I have had such people tell me 
that my concerts were to them as an oasis in a desert. 
At the same time I attempted to please the entire audience. 
It is never necessary to sing down to an audience, but it is 
necessary to suit varied tastes. I admire John McCor- 
mack’s program building for that very thing. He draws a 
crowd of real music lovers who come to hear the best that 
can be offered in classical music, and at the same time, there 
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are many who come and sit through a whole program just 
to hear his group of Irish songs.” 

Knowing that Mr. O’More has become a favorite in his 
Irish songs, we asked wherein their special appeal lay. 

“One reason,” he replied, “is that they invariably deal 
with a subject that reaches the heart. They are simple, but 
have beautiful melodies. They must be sung with sim- 
plicity to retain their charm. Take, for instance, There’s 
an Old Fashioned Town in the Old County Down. When 


sung with sincerity of feeling, who is there who does not 
enjoy it? 


No matter how simple a song, the sincerity of 


COLIN O’MORE 


the artist makes an appeal. Naturally though, sincerity 
and simplicity alone do not make the song successful. 
There must be art in back of it.” 

“Then having selected your program, how do you ‘put 
it across’?” the writer queried, 

Conceir A Barrier TO PROGRESS 

“That is indeed important,” came the answer. “The 
audience is quick to feel a singer’s attitude, and he must 
strive to put himself en rapport with his listeners at once. 
No matter how great the voice is, an artist should never 
try to impress by that, but should be sincere in his attempt 
to interpret the song. Those who put themselves before 
the composer can not give as much as those who use their 
gifts and training to the best of their ability to convey 
the message of the composer. Conceit stands in the way 
of progress. - 

“Of course personality counts greatly in winning an 
audience, and I believe, as I said before, that simplicity and 
sincerity are big factors. The biggest artists are the 
simplest—those who can fit into any situation easily. Then 
there are many other things which go toward making a 
personality which is pleasing to an audience.” 

“Which of those do you consider most essential?” the 
interviewer asked, 

“Aside from the constant attempt to perfect his art, I 
believe it is most important for an artist to have a knowl- 
edge of human nature and to have a diversity of interests. 
One must know all types of people, else how can he inter- 
est the varied types in an audience? He must cultivate 
a sympathetic understanding of people. 

Diversity or Interests Enricnes One's Art 

“Many singers fail in the long run through being narrow 
and self centered. Musicians are often criticized for their 
limited knowledge of other arts and of things outside their 
own sphere in general. I'll admit the rule works both 
ways, for we frequently find artists in other lines, and 
people who are not artists, enjoying anything that is called 
music and accepting cheap music, when they would not have 
a corresponding grade of literature in their waste paper 
baskets. There is really little excuse for that today when 
musical opportunities are increasing daily. Everyone comes 
in contact with it in one way or another. It is so uni- 
versal and so essential that one can not really avoid it. 
And with so much music offered, one should be discriminat- 
ing. On the other hand there is scarcely less excuse for a 
musician to be contented with just his own art. 

“On my recent tour with the San Carlo Opera Company, 
Anna Fitziu was a member of the company. I must say 
that it is a joy to work with such an artist. I discovered 
that besides being an excellent musician she is an engaging 
versatile conversationalist. When off-stage she did not 
‘talk shop’ but showed an intelligent interest in other things. 

“I had a rather amusing experience recently when I was 
an honored guest at a dinner party. At first the atmos- 
phere was rather. strained, although the hostess in her 
charming way was doing her best to keep the conversation 
interesting. Before long though, the conversation took on 
a truly animated air and we were discussing everything 
from the Washington ‘teapot dome’ scandal to mechanical 
engineering. Afterwards the hostess admitted to me that 
the prospect of entertaining a singer and talking about 


(Continued on page 65) 
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C. MORTIMER WISKE TO DIRECT 
THE PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL 





Aurelio Fabiani Prevails Upon Well Known Director to 
Inaugurate Festivals in Philadelphia—Concerts to Be 
Held in Arena May 1, 2 and 3—Excellent 
Soloists Secured 


As already announced in these columns, the first Phila- 
delphia Music Festival will be held in the Arena on May 
1, 2 and 3, with the following fine array of soloists: Rosa 
Ponselle, Nina Morgana, Giovanni Martinelli and Paul 
Althouse, all of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Emma 
Kruger, dramatic soprano of the Bayreuth Opera Company ; 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and Olga Samaroff, pianist. 

C. Mortimer Wiske will direct a chorus of over one 
thousand singers and there will be an orchestra made up 
of Philadelphia Orchestra musicians. Mr. Wiske is espe- 
cially well qualified to be at the head of such an under- 
taking, owing to his twenty-five years of activity in similar 
work in Paterson, N. J., and Newark, N. J. On May 5, 
6 and 7, he will conduct his tenth festival in Newark, and 
to give some idea of the caliber of artists with which he 
surrounds himself, this year’s soloists are listed herewith: 
Fedor Chaliapin, Giovanni Martinelli, Rosa  Ponselle, 
Marina Campanari, Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa Levitzki and 
Jean Gerardy. 

It was largely through the efforts of Aurelio Fabiani, 
secretary and manager of the Philadelphia Music Festival 
Association, that Mr. Wiske has been prevailed upon to 
direct the Philadelphia Festival. Twice before Mr. Wiske 
had been approached in an endeavor to have him undertake 
a festival in Philadelphia but heretofore he thought it in- 
advisable. However, he believes that this is the psycho- 
logical moment. to inaugurate annual festivals, and the 
auspices under which the Philadelphia Music Festival Asso- 
ciation has been organized augur well for a most successful 
beginning. The association has been placed on a firm basis, 
some of the best known music lovers of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, being interested in it. The officials of the organiza- 
tion are as follows: Samuel D. Lit, president; Emil P. 
Albrecht and Walter Clothier, vice-presidents ; Charles S. 
Calwell, treasurer; Aurelio Fabiani, secretary and manager ; 
C. Mortimer Wiske, musical director; David Dubinsky, 
assistant director. The executive committee consists of 
Leo I. S. Conway (chairman), Dr, Francis R. O’Brien and 
Joseph L. Bailey. The directors include E. W. Clark, 3d, 
Nicholas Biddle, J. Barton Townsend, George G. Meade, 
W. W. Foulkrod, Jr., Albert M. Greenfield, John R. Sproul, 
William N. Morice, R. J. Brunker, Virgil B. Baldi, Vito 
M. Baldi and Samuel P. Rotan. 

The officers of the advisory board of musicians are Mrs. 
Stephen Pfeil, Dr. Andrew Knox, Bruce H. Carey, Luther 
Conradi, D. Hendrik Ezerman, Nicola Montana, W. Warren 
Shaw, Caroline Quig, Fred E. Hahn, John M. E. Ward, 
Perley Dunn Aldrich, David Dubinsky, Maria H. Conradi, 


Henry Hotz, Mauritz Leefson, Powell G. Fithian, Guido 
Ferrari, Stanley Muschamp, Rudolph Thomas, Paul Volk- 
mann, Ellis Clark Hammann, Guiseppe Boghetti, Hedda 
Van Beemt and William T. Timmings. 

Included on the committee on chorus organization are 
Mrs. Stephen Pfeil, David Dubinsky, Walter Campbell, 
Mrs. Carl Mankey, Marion Spangler, J. H. Hanna, John 


Waldman, Dr. Henry Knox, Mrs, Francis O'Brien, John 

Cromie, Mrs. Theo. N. Patterson, Caroline Quig, Henry 

Hotz, Powell G. Fithian, Clarence O’Brien, Joseph Bailey, 
4 
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Walter Ervine, Enoch Pearson, C. A. Marsh, Joseph Smith 
and Mr. Theo. N. Patterson. 

The Philadelphia Music Festival Chorus has organized 
and will be a permanent institution, continuing its activ- 
ities throughout the year. It will manage its own affairs 
and function independently of the festival directorate. 
Concerts, entertainments, an annual ball and an annual 
dinner are among the events scheduled, One of the objects 
of the organization is to help further an interest in the 
work of the chorus as it is desired to create all possible 
enthusiasm in the annual festival. This is Mr. Wiske’s 
idea and the working out of it is likewise his. Credit also 
is due Mr. Fabiani for his untiring efforts in doing every- 
thing possible to cooperate with Mr. Wiske to make the 
festival a great success. Philadelphia is Mr. Fabiani’s home, 
and it long has been his desire to do something big mu- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


sically for his own city. He has accomplished his purpose 
in a large measure in inducing Mr. Wiske to conduct the 
forthcoming Festival. 

Reports from Philadelphia state that there has been a 
hearty response on the part of Philadelphians to attend the 
concerts, the demand Ges tickets being exceedingly large. 
The capacity of the Arena is about 12,000, and indications 
are that the house will be sold out for all three of the 
concerts. 

Mr. Wiske will continue to rehearse the chorus every 
Tuesday evening until the week of the festival, and re- 
hearsals will be held almost every night for the separate 
parts—soprano, contralto, tenor and bass. This is just one 
proof of the thoroughness of Mr. Wiske’s training. The 
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festival undoubtedly will become an institution in Phila 
delphia and will be a big factor in the musical life of the 
city. Then, within a few years, it will be considered on 
the same high plane as that of the Newark Festival, which 
is held annually without calling upon the guarantors to 
make up a deficit. 

In speaking of the festival Mr. Wiske said: “The inter- 
est being displayed in the plans of the Philadelphia Music 
Festival indicates that the city of Philadelphia is fairly on 
its way to securing the position in American musical affairs 
it merits—that of a leader.” 


Senator Edwards Guest at Mozart Musicale 


So much of interest, besides the music, occurs at Mozart 
affairs, that the faithful scribe is impelled to mention such 
items at the outset. For instance, Senator Edwards (former 
Governor of New Jersey) sat on the platform with Mrs. 
Edwards, and witnessed the pleasant success of his daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Jule Edwards, as soloist at the morning mu- 
sicale of April 5. The young girl (for whom apologies 
were made on account of a severe cold), sang the Boheme 
aria with sweet voice, and songs by Wood, Massenet and 
Terry very prettily indeed, and she had to add an encore 
Then the Senator was prevailed upon to “say a few words,” 
which he did in quite impromptu fashion. 

President McConnell made announcements of 
est, chief of which was that she never wanted the Mozart 
Choral to discontinue; the singers have discovered,. quite 
by themselves, that they want to remain an integral part 
of the Mozart Society, and are taking steps, also within 
their own active membership, to reorganize on business 
lines, to be a bigger and even better choral than in the past, 
and with this move President McConnell has nothing to do. 
She also announced that Alma Beck, contralto, and Paul 
Althouse, tenor, are to be soloists at the next and last con- 
cert; that the annual Mozart church service, at the West 
End Presbyterian Church, would occur Sunday evening, 
April 27, a double quartet from the Choral singing under 
Mr. Percy’s personal direction; and that the doctor had 
assured her she would have a big and resonant voice for 
the annual breakfast on May 3, so she could read aloud the 
names of all who had paid their dues for next season. 

John Charles Thomas was again soloist at this musicale, 
and was on the spot reengaged for the opening concert 
of next season, so great was his success. Small wonder 
it is, for there is not a singer before the public who has 
more emotional expression in his voice, or who controls 
his splendid natural voice in more artistic fashion. This 
was shown in everything he sang, beginning with Gluck, 
Beethoven and Leoncavalle songs, continuing with songs 
sung in impeccable German (with his own Allerseelen as 
encore), through French songs, and ending with Twickenham 
Ferry, Curran’s Nocturne (dedicated to him), and with 
inimitable singing of Mana-Zucca’s Nichavo; no, not ending 
with these for he was forced to add others of popular nature. 
William Janaushek played accompaniments for Mr, Thomas, 
and Conrad Forsberg for Miss Edwards, aiding the singers 
with their able support. News Pictorial, a fun film, and 
Gloria Swanson were featured in the motion pictures which 
followed; this, the usual luncheon, and dancing, completed 
the day’s doings, which brought a big throng of members 
and their guests, and embraced all the halls and. ball rooms 
on the eighth floor of the Hotel Astor. 
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Wolfsohn Bureau Elects Officers 
At the first board of directors’ meeting of the Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau, Inc., of the present year, held on March 
24 and 25, the following officers were elected: John T 
Adams, president, to succeed his father, the late A. F 
Adams; Richard Copley, vice-president and secretary; J. 


R. Ellison, second vice-president ; John T. Adams, re-elected 
treasurer; R. P. Linderman, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer 

The first official act of the directors was to pass a reso- 


lution expressing the heartfelt grief and personal loss in 
the death of the late A. F. Adams. Paying tribute to the 
great services he rendered the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


the resolution emphasized appreciation of his courage, fore- 
sight, faithfulness and gift of leadership during his presi 
dency. 


The board of caused by 


directors filled the vacancies 


resignation of Louis J. Alber and the death of A, F. Adams 
by electing Mrs. A. F. Adams and C. H. White. The board 
is now constituted as follows: John T. Adams, Richard 
Copley, Mrs. A. F. Adams, O. B, Stephenson, J. R. Ellison 
and C. H. White, — 


Musicians’ Club Reception at Gescheidt Studios 


The Musicians’ Club of New York gave a reception and 
musicale at the Adelaide Gescheidt studios, 15 West 74th 
Street, New York, on Sunday afternoon, March 30, with 


many club members and others attending the social musical 
function. The guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs, William 
Wade Hinshaw, to whom a hundred or more people promi 
nent in the musical. world paid their respects 


Ivogun Sailing Soon 

Maria Ivogun has had such success upon this, her third 
American tour, that she has postponed her engagements in 
Europe and is remaining in the United States two weeks 
longer than she intended. She will sing in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, April 25, sailing on the Reliance, of the United 
American Line, on April 29, going directly back to Germany. 
She will return for another tour next winter, including an 
other visit to the Pacific Coast 


Bachaus Going to Europe 

William Bachaus concludes his present tour at Muncie, 
Ind., on April 11, and will sail for Europe on April 16 
He will return about January 15 of next year and will be 
in this country until the first of May. Next season's tour 
will be Mr. Bachaus’ second under the direction of Concert 
Manager Arthur Judson, and many engagements have 
already been arranged 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX., HAS 
BUSIEST SEASON IN YEARS 


Local Happenings Keep Reviewers and Critics on the Jump 
—Many Concerts and Recitals of Decided Interest 


San Antonio, Tex., March 12—The Smith-Spring- 
Holmes Orchestral Quintet appeared at Our Lady of the 
Lake College recently in an ensemble program which was 
enjoyed by an appreciative audience. a 

Clara Duggan Madison recently returned from Smithville 
where she was honored with a program given by members 
of the Clara D. Madison Music Club. At the close Mrs, 
Madison gave an enjoyable group of piano solos. 

The fourth and last musicale-tea of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, was given February 26 
with the following young artists: Minnie Hirsh, pianist, 
artist pupil of Mrs, Madison, who came from Houston to 
appear; Margaret West, soprano, and Jess Edwards, 
danseuse. Miss Hirsh’s numbers were by Chopin, Debussy, 
Grainger and Dohnanyi. Her playing was characterized by 
clear tone and splendid technic. Miss West sang numbers 
by Pergolese, Monteverde, Lily Strickland, Bruno Huhn, 
and an air from Aida, which revealed a voice of warm 
quality, adequate range and fine interpretative ability. Mrs. 
Lawrence Allen Meadows, general chairman of the teas, 
was the accompanist for Miss West. She gave her usual 
fine support. Miss Edwards interpreted most charmingly 
Moszkowski's Gypsy Dance, with excellent accompaniments 
played by the Tuesday Musical Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
leader, at the piano. 

On February 27, the Tuesday Musical Octet, assisted by 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Charles Stone, tenor; Warren 
Hull, bass; Mrs. Jefferson Peeler, violinist; Russell Hughes, 
danseuse, and Mrs, A. M. Fischer, organist, appeared in 
concert. The octet is composed of the following violinists : 
Mrs. Eugene Miller, Mrs. J. Peeler, Mrs. E. A, Dubose, 
Marjorie Murray, Leonora Smith, Mrs, Charles George, 
Mrs. Leonard Brown and Corinne Worden. Their numbers 
were by D'Alessio, Grieg, Raff, Bizet and Bruch, given with 
the finesse and fine ensemble for which this organization is 
known. Mrs. Jones, Mr. Stone and Mr. Hull contributed 
the prison scene from Faust, and Miss Hughes interpreted 
numbers by Delibes, Otso and J. Jiminez. Both the trio 
and danseuse were accompanied by the octet. Mrs. Peeler 
played Bruch's Kol Nidre, with beautiful tone and good 
interpretation, accompanied by Mrs. Sachs at the piano and 
Mrs. Fischer at the organ. 

Mary Jordan, well known contralto, has just completed 
a series of three lectures given in her attractive home. The 
first lecture, February 12, was devoted to German music; 
the second, February 19, to Russian and Hebrew music and 
the third, February 26, to French and Italian music. Mme. 
Jordan also sang to illustrate the lectures, with Walter Dun- 
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ham at the piano, The lectures proved so popular that a 
repetition of each was given. 

The music department of the Women’s Club, Mrs, A. 
Henderson chairman, met February 27 when an interesting 
program was offered by the piano pupils of Clara Duggan 
Madison. Those who participated were Lena Heye, Ruth 
Kennedy, Dorothy Thompson, Rowena Johnson, Evelyn 
Simril, Betty May Duggan of Sequin, Tex., Felice Kimball, 
Olga Heye and James Connor. Assisting them was Eliza- 
beth Longaker, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones. 

Gertrude Saynisch was in charge of the program given 
at the Tourists’ Club, February 28. The participants were 
Joseph Burger, baritone, who gave two groups of songs 
accompanied by Louis Saynisch, and Schutze Novelty 
Syncopators. 

The violin and piano students of the intermediate music 
grades of the Incarnate Word College were presented in 
recital, February 28. Twenty students appeared. 

Walter Dunham, organist, gave a recital, March 2, at 
Travis Park Methodist Church. He played numbers by 
Faulkes, Stroughton, Baldwin, Mattheson, Archer, Guilmant, 
Schubert, Wagner, Tschaikowsky and Siebelius. Warren 
Hull, baritone, assisted. 

An unusual program of old songs was given at Laurel 
Heights Methodist Church, March 2, in charge of David L. 
Ormesher, choir director, The participants were Mrs. A. 
J. Parker, Mrs. F. L. Carson, Mrs. H. B. Barnes, David L. 
Ormesher, Mrs. Dick Ansley, Edward McKenzie and Louise 
Hillje. Assisting were Roy R. Repass, organist, and O. H. 
Zoeller, director of the church orchestra. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Company, was presented in recital, March 3, by the San 
Antonio Mozart Society, David L. Ormesher, director. 
After her first number, L’Abborita Rivale from Aida, 
several recalls were necessary, and during the course of 
the evening she strengthened the excellent impression made. 
The program culminated in Brunnhilde’s War Cry, superbly 
given, Other numbers were by Liszt, Strauss, Lenormand, 
Rabey, Poldowski, John Prindle Scott, Hadley and Spross. 
Recalls and encores were necessary after each group. The 
able accompanist was Alma Putman. The Mozart Society, 
contributed three delightful numbers; a French Air (ar- 
ranged by Deems Taylor); De Sandman (K. Clark); and 
Little Dustman (Brahms). Mr. Ormesher, tenor (The 
director), sang the incidental solo, and the number received 
such applause that it had to be repeated. The concert from 
every standpoint was most enjoyable. Walter Dunham gave 
his capable support at the piano. 

At a meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, held March 4, 
a program arranged by Mrs, Henry Drought on Texas 
Composers was given. The participants were Mrs. S. J. 
Chandler, Mary James, Mrs. F. E. Tucker, Mrs. T. M. 
Wheat, Bertram Simon, Mrs. A. M. Fischer, Kathryn Ball, 
Mrs. S. Gardner, Mrs, Fred Jones, Mrs. Henry Drought, 
Ethel Crider, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, Anne Halliday, and 
Joseph Burger. The young student to play was Delphi 
Powel, Jr., violinist. Preceding the regular meeting, Frank 
L. Reed delivered the seventh lecture (on the Fundamentals 
of Music) entitled Form in Music. 

The following students of John M. Steinfeldt, of the San 
Antonio College of Music, appeared in recital in the College 
Auditorium March 5: Taylor Chandler, Douglas Dickson, 
Ruth Bourke, Grace Bowker, Jessie Garcia, Emma Jackson, 
Mabel Cook and Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield. 

The first annual convention of the Texas Chapter of 
the National Association of Harpists, Maudetta Martin 
Joseph, president, was held here, March 3 and 4. The open 
session was held March 3 at which time a program of 
compositions for harp, papers on the harp and the harp 
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nying instrument, was given. Those partici- 
heresa Duft, Anna Guterriez, Mary Margaret 
L. W. Evans, Marjorie 
P. Hardin. 


as an acco 
pating were 
Brown, Goldie Baughman, Mrs. 
Murray, Maudetta Martin Joseph and Rub 
In the address by Mrs, Joseph, president of the chapter, 
the aims of the association were brought out. The business 
sessions were held in the home of Mrs. Leonard Brown, 
secretary, and at the final session the officers who were 
re-elected were Maudetta Martin Joseph, president; Antonia 
Font-Howe, vice president, and Mrs. Leonard Brown, sec- 
retary. The artist for the first annual concert given March 
4 was Marie Miller, harpist, assisted by Eleanor Collier, 
her artist-pupil. Miss Miller made a profound impression 
on the large audience present and encores were necessary 
after each group. The following courtesies were extended 
the visiting and resident delegates: Members of the Schu- 
bert Atheneum, Cecile Nethery, president, were ushers at 
the Marie Miller concert; the San Antonio Mozart Society, 
Mrs. H. Wahrmund, president, entertained the delegates at 
the Cyrena Van Gordon concert; the Tuesday Musical Club 
conducted a sight-seeing tour; and March 5, the San An- 
tonio Musical Club entertained at luncheon, when a group 
of songs was given by Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Eugene Staffel; talks being made by 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck. president of the club; Mary Jordan, 
associate member (in whose home the chapter was formed 
by Annie Louise David and Mrs. Joseph, in November, 
1922), by Marie Miller, who was made an honorary member 
of the chapter, and by Mrs. Joseph. 

Charles Bowman Hutchins, ornithic singer, bird artist, 
American naturalist and poet, assisted by Helen Owen 
Hutchins, soprano, Irish harpist and pianist, has been ap- 
pearing in a series of entertaining lectures on bird lore in 
the various churches and schools during the week of 
March 2-9. He has a series of twenty different programs. 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist, was presented by Mildred Gates 
and the San Antonio College of Music, March 8. Mr. 
Salzedo is the last artist to be presented in the Popular 
Concert Course. The program opened with a group by 
Bach, Corelli and Rameau, followed by Mendelssohn, 
Durand, the Song of the Volga Boatman which had to 
be repeated, and Fantasie Impromptu (Acquecéblo). The 
latter portion of the program consisted of compositions by 
Salzedo, Debussy and Grandjany and closed with a group 
of the former’s own numbers, 

Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Players appeared in two 
performances March 8, under the auspices of the San An- 
tonio Business and Professional Women’s Club. In the 
afternoon, three one-act plays were given; and at night 
The Book of Job was presented, with incidental music off 
stage (arranged by Elliott Schenck), played by the Severin 

rio, 
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A splendid program was given at Travis Park Methodist 
Church, March 5, with the following participants: Marjorie 
Will, reader; Frederick King, organist; Margaret West, so- 
prano, and the Tuesday Musical Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
leader. The personnel is as follows: Mrs. Charles George, 
Mrs. Leonard Brown, Mrs. J. Peeler, Mrs. E. A. Dubose, 
Mrs, Eugene Miller, Corinne Worden, Leonora Smith and 
Marjorie Murray. The accompanist for Margaret West 
was Mrs. L. A. Meadows, and Mrs. A. M., Fischer accom- 
panied the octet on the organ, with Mrs, Sachs, at the piano. 

The Harmonique Club (a group of negro singers) pre- 
sented an enjoyable program at the Army Y. M. C. A., 
March 6, under the auspices of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The program was given in compliment to Coun- 
tess Hillyer de Caen, of Orleans, France, who delivered 
an illustrated lecture. 

Alma Margaret Wendel was presented in a dramatic and 
piang recital, March 7, by her teachers, Marjorie Will and 
Meta Hertwig. 

The following piano pupils of John M. Steinfeldt were 
presented in an exercise in public playing, March 9, in the 
College of Music auditorium: Jamie Benson, Doris Cheet- 
ham, Jacob Oshman, Milton Schnelle, Emily Schramm, 
Yetta Nayfach, Mary and Gertrude Seefeld, Mary Lifshitz, 
Frances Lucchese, Jean Kayton and Alberta Scott. 

The Beethoven Mannechor and the Liederkranz, with 
Henry Jacobsen, director, assisted by Mary Beth Conoly, 
soprano, and John M. Steinfeldt, pianist, presented a splen- 
did program March 10 for the benefit of starving German 
children. The chorus sang numbers by Brahms, Jacobsen, 
Attenhofer, Wohglemuth, Buck and Schubert’s the Omnip- 
otence, with Miss Conoly as soloist. She also contributed 
other numbers, 

Alberto M. C. Garcia, a sisted by I. Zepeda, pianist, pre- 
sented the following nupils in violin recital, March 12: 
Marjorie Shiddell, Annie Tater, Carlota Nevarez, Margaret 
Hoefgen, Marjorie Murray (assistant teacher), Lorena 
Dodson, Ray Newman and Ruth Howell. Of special inter- 
est was the playing by the entire class. Several of the 
pupils used violins made by F. J. Callier of this city. 

Lena Heye presented the following pupils in piano re- 
cital, March 14, at the studio of Clara Duggan Madison: 
Dudley Cummings (six years old), Myrtle Ross, William 
Bivins, Geraldine Rielly, Hazel McAnneny, Wilburn Rey- 
nolds, Georgia H. Neely and Edith Brinkman. 

The first of a series of Lenten recitals by the choir of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Oscar J. Fox, organist and 
choir director, was given March 16, with the following solo- 
ists: Ruth Witmer, soprano; Irene Bourquin, contralto; 
Eric Harker, tenor, and Margaret McCabe, soprano, 

Ramon Cardona, pianist, was presented in recital March 
16, by Adeline Bardenwerper. The program consisted of 
six numbers by Chopin, three by Schubert and others by 
Henselt, Villanueva, Schubert-Liszt and Liszt. Mr. Cardo- 
na possesses fine technic, and interpretative ability. Several 
encores were necessary. During his stay in the city he pre- 
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omens a program over radio, also at the Incarnate Word 
College. 

Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz arranged the fine program given 
for the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, president, on March 17. The program was entitled 
The Little Symphony, Those taking part were Julien Paul 
Blitz, cellist; Barbara Brown, soprano; William Paglin, 
first violin; Mrs. T, M. Wheat, second violin, Bertram 
Simon, viola, and Felix St. Claire, The accompanists were 
Mrs. Nat Goldsmith and Mrs. S. J. Candler. ‘Lhe program 
closed with the singing of America by the audience, led by 
Alva Willgus. 

Mrs, J. K. Burr was in charge of a program on Mac- 
Dowell given at the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg, president, March 18, She is a former MacDowell 
pupil, consequently her talk was most interesting. Those 
contributing to the event were as follows: Kathryn Ball, 
pianist; Mrs, J. S. Monkhouse, soprano; Rowena Johnson, 
pianist, and Ruth Herbst, pianist. Mrs. Burr was the ac- 
companist, Claude Lee was the young student to appear. 
He is a pupil of Edith Madison. Preceding the regular 
meeting, Frank L. Reed, of the University of Texas, deliv- 
ered the last lecture on the Fundamentals of Music. His 
subject was Acoustics in Music. 

Charles B. Hutchins, ornithic singer, appeared before 
2,500 school children, March 20. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, presented a program March 21, at the Army 
Y. M. C. A. in compliment to the members of the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, tourists and friends. Those who 
appeared were Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano; Bernice 
Duggan, reader; Aline Sanders, soprano, and Nancy L. 
Wright. The accompanists were Mrs, Eugene Staffel and 
Isleph Sanders, 

The Hertzberg Musical Club met March 22, at which 
time Form in Music was studied. The subject was divided 
into six sections by Rowena Johnson, Sarah Williams, Olga 
Heye, Mrs. Blunt, Mrs, Chadwell and Clara D. Madison. 
At the close, Felice Kimball played Beethoven’s Andante ; 
Blanche Murphy, MacDowell’s Etude, and Evelyn Simril, 
Moszkowski’s Caprice Espagnole. Members of the club 
are the piano students of Clara Duggan Madison. 

Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, appeared in re- 
cital, March 22, presenting programs both matinee and night. 
She was greeted by large audiences for both performances, 
for she belongs to San Antonio, Her popularity was evi- 
denced by the many flowers she received and the prolonged 
applause on her entrance. The program for the afternoon 
consisted of compositions by Grieg, Lemaire, Calleja, La 
Forge, Kreisler and Eckert, and the aria, Caro Nome, from 
Rigoletto, Mrs, Julien Paul Blitz was the accompanist and 
contributed three numbers to the program. Recalls and 
encores were necessary and Miss Lucchese included Mrs. 
Blitz in the applause. Numbers on the program at night 
were by Girodani, Calleja, Pasadas, Denza, Lemaire, Cosen- 
tino, Kreisler, McGee, Spross and Oscar J. Fox. Mr. Fox 
was present, and was called on the stage. Arias given were 
Batti-batti, from Don Giovanni; Shadow Song, from Di- 
norah, and Charmant Oiseau, from La Perle du Brésil; 
the last two with flute obligato by Eulalio Sanchez, also La 
Capinera (Benedict) with flute obligato. 

Major and Mrs. C. C. Creason (Mary Jordan) entertained 
with a musicale, March 22, Mme. Jordan sang a group of 
Tuscan folk songs, accompanied by Ethel Crider. Others 
who appeared were Mary Gade Kroeger, soprano; Joseph 
Burger, baritone, and Carrie Louise Bennett, contralto, 
Miss Crider contributed a group of Indian songs, which 
was her first appearance as a singer, Walter Dunham ac- 
companied. 

Students at the San Antonio College of Music, pupils of 
Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield and Mary Nourse (teachers 
of piano); Walter Hancock (teacher of violin); and y 
Marcias (teacher of cello), presented a program March 
23, in the auditorium of the college. 

St. Marks Choir, Oscar J. Fox, organist and choir mas- 
ter, presented Maunder’s Pardon, Penitence and Peace, 
March 23, the second of the Lenten recitals. The soloists 
were Edward McKenzie, baritone; Margaret McCabe, so- 
prano, and William Irby, tenor. ‘The latter two are mem- 
bers of the choir. 

The Second Annual Music Week in San Antonio was 
held, beginning March 9, and extending through March 15. 
The guest of honor for the week was Sigmund Spaeth, 
well-known music critic, lecturer and author. He made ad- 
dresses at the opening reception before the various musical 
organizations of the city. Dr. Spaeth was secured for San 
Antonio through the co-operation of the Walthall Music 
Company. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg was elected general chair- 
man at the first meeting of the Music Week Association, 
held about two months ago and Mrs. Lawrence Allen 
Meadows first vice-chairman. Other vice-chairmen were 
Mrs. J. W. Howard, Mr. J. M. Steinfeldt, Rose Walker 
Kennedy, Mrs. Alfred Ward, Barbara Brown, Mrs. Alfred 
Duerler and Mrs, Jefferson Peeler. Those active in making 
the event a success were as follows: Mrs. L. J. Grisenbeck, 
Myrtle Inches, Bessie Lena Yates, Mrs. Richard French 
Spencer, Walter Dunham, Roy R. Repass, Alice Mayfield, 
William Dielmann, Mrs. Jack Trolinger, Mrs. Lawrence 
Allen Meadows, Mrs. H. O. Wahrmund, Hilda Brian, Mrs. 
J. M. Krakauer, Mrs. B. S. Chandler, Mrs. J. S. Monk- 
house, Mrs. Richard Craig, Mrs. J. B. Albright, Mrs. A. L. 
Nethery, Leon Walthall (President of Walthall Music Co.), 
Mrs. Arch Henderson, Mrs. J. T. Smith, Mrs. F. E. Tucker, 
Mrs. William Noble, Mrs. A. J. Brandon, Mildred Gates, 
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Clara D. Madison, Lida Grosh, Mrs. C. C. Higgins and 
many others. The hotels were generous with the ball-rooms 
and all music houses and merchants co-operated heartily in 
furnishing pianos and programs. S. W 


HAMBURG REVIVES THE 
OPERA E. T. A. HOFFMANN 


Hamburg, March 10.—It is not generally known that E. 
T. A. Hoffmann, the German romanticist, was also a com- 
poser of no mean ability, although he left a number of 
worthy compositions. The world, it seems, prefers to think 
of him musically only in connection with Offenbach’s popu- 
lar opera, The Tales of Hoffmann. Hoffmann, however, 
was an opera composer himself, as was again called to mind 
by the recent discovery of the long lost score of his first 
opera, The Mask; and it was not so long ago that Hans 
Pfitzner tried to reawaken interest in his later opera, Undine. 
Following the appearance of The Mask, a musical comedy 
(Singspiel), entitled The Jolly Musicians, was composed, 
for which Brentano, a contemporary romanticist, wrote the 
libretto. It was first performed in Warsaw in 1805 and 
programmed as the work of “a local amateur,” Hoffmann’s 
name being unmentioned. Following this performance it 
completely disappeared from the repertory of the theater, and 
the score, after experiencing many vicissitudes, ultimately 
found its way to the library of the Paris Conservatoire. 

Today a group of wealthy art patrons in Hamburg, 
anxious to have the work revived, commissioned Leopold 
Sachse, director of the Hamburg Opera, to have the score 
copied and produced. It proved to be a revival of real 
historical interest, if nothing more, Sachse’s production was 
a model for its stylistic scenery and staging, while Werner 
Wolff’s reading of the score was lively and clean cut. Of 
the singers, Helen Falk, one of the youngest and most 
efficient of the institution, was notable for her excellence. 
To complete the double bill, Busoni’s Arlecchino was 
chosen. ae 8 


Leginska Deserved Title 


“Leginska is called the ‘Paderewski of women pianists’ 
and that she rightly deserves this title was proved to the 
entire satisfaction of every one who heard the recital.” 
This was the comment of the Galesburg Evening Mail 
after Leginska’s recent: concert there. The Republican- 
Register further asserts: “Leginska held her audience in 
an ecstasy of admiration.” 


Frank Parker Sings New Scott Song 


John Prindle Scott’s newest sacred song, a setting to the 
familiar The Lord Is My Shepherd, is fast becoming known 
among church soloists. In Utica, N. Y., Frank Parker, 
baritone, sang it at four different services recently, and 
found it an effective number. 


Grainger’s Choral and Orchestral Concerts 


For the evening of April 30, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Percy Grainger announces a program of modern 
music for chorus and orchestra, when several important 
novelties will be heard for the first time. 250 voices of the 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society will sing, and there will be an 
orchestra of ninety-four players selected from the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Percy Grainger will conduct the 
numbers for orchestra and chorus or for orchestra alone, 
while Frank Kasschau, the conductor of the Bridgeport 
Oratorio Society (which on this occasion will make its 
debut in New York), will conduct the chorus in the a 
capella works. The program is as follows: Marching Song 
of Democracy—chorus, organ and orchestra, first perform- 
ance in New York—Grainger; North Country Sketches, 
fer orchestra, first performance in New York, Delius; 
two Psalms, op. 74 (chorus a capella), Grieg; two Songs 
of the Church, op. 37 (chorus a capella), Rachmaninoff ; 
The Song of the High Hills (chorus and orchestra), Delius. 

In the make-up of the above program Grainger has 
carried out a theory that he has long advocated, namely, 
that programs should be “orchestrated” as regards con 
trasts of tonal color, so that a whole program should not 
consist only of orchestral works, or only of choral works, 
or only of works for both chorus and orchestra, but should 
present alternating groups of different tonal types and 
combinations, so that unaccompanied choral singing is 
juxtaposed to purely orchestral compositions while a fur 
ther contrast to both these mediums is afforded in works 
in which both instruments and voices cooperate, Grainger 
asserts that it is this regard for tonal color contrasts in the 
orchestral lay-out of such works as Tschaikowsky’s Nut 
cracker Suite and Grieg’s first Peer Gynt Suite that con 
stitutes the basis of their wide and universal appeal, and 
that the same principle, carried out on broader lines, should 
be applied to program-building. Doubtless the great ex 
pense involved in employing large bodies of performers 
(such as a chorus or an orchestra) for only a portion of a 
program, militates, in general practice, against the obvious 
advantages of such a scheme ; 

The same program as that stated above will be given at 
Bridgenort, Conn., on April 28, with the same performers 
is in New York. and likewise conducted by Percy Grainger 
ind Frank Kasschau. 


Kahl Pupils Heard 

On March 29, the fourth Saturday party was given by 
the pupils of Regina and Leona M. Kahl of the Cultural 
Class for Self-Expression. The program was one of large 
variety, including such composers as Von Suppe, Rossini, 
Flotow and others. The children portrayed their parts in 
an artistic manner, casting a brilliant reflection on the 
efforts made by their teachers. Regina Kahl was at the 
piano throughout the entire program, adding much to the 
success of the enjoyable evening. 
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CHICAGO HEARS MINNEAPOLIS 


MUSICAL COURIER 
ORCHESTRA 


AGAIN AFTER A THREE YEARS’ ABSENCE 


Conductor Verbrugghen Wins Ovation Upon His Initial Appearance and Large Audience Thoroughly Enjoys Program— 


Vera Kaplun Aronson in Recital—Civic Orchestra Closes 


< R 


thoven Trio Ends Series—Isa Kremer 





Again Proves a Favorite—Another Triumph for McCormack—Carl Flesch Returns as Orchestra 
Soloist—Chicago Musical College Prize Competitions—Mabel Sherp Herdien 
Pupil Heard—Hans Hess Wins Success with Civic Orchestra 


Chicago, April 5.—The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
which had not been heard here in the last three years, came 
back to Orchestra Hall on Wednesday evening, April 2, 
with a conductor new to Chicago, Henri Verbrugghen, whose 
successes in this and other countries are well known to read- 
ers of the Musicat Courter. Orchestra Hall was practi- 
cally filled, and Wessels & Voegeli, the managers of the 
hall, are once again to be congratulated for the manner 
in which they presented this out-of-town orchestra. 

Before reviewing the merits of the Minneapolis Orches- 

tra, a word does not seem amiss regarding the program 
built by its conductor. It seems that for his first appear- 
ance in Chicago Mr. Verbrugghen should have chosen an- 
other symphony than Vaughan Williams’ A London Sym- 
phony, which has been heard here under Frederick Stock. 
That number was, of course, the backbone of the program, 
hut it does not give sufficient display to an orchestra to 
reveal all its virtuosity. Henri Verbrugghen found in the 
symphony, however, enough material to show conclusively 
the vast improvement made by the Minneapolis Orchestra 
since he has taken charge of that excellent organization. 
Here is a conductor who directs with a great deal of force 
and authority and, having at his disposal a glorious instru- 
ment, he manipulates it at will and he can produce with it 
lofty pianissimos and stupendous climaxes. There are not 
enough contrasts, however, in the London symphony for a 
conductor to display the tone color that could have been 
brought out in a Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, Strauss or 
Tschaikowsky symphony. Mr. Verbrugghen, who is known 
to be a very sincere, modest and able artist, probably did 
not want his orchestra to shine through the blasts of the 
brasses, but relied on the mellow qualities of his woodwinds, 
on the singing quality of his strings, on the efficiency of his 
brasses and on the gorgeous tone of his cellos to win the 
approval of a Chicago audience. If such were his inten- 
tions, the Minneapolis Orchestra conductor succeeded even 
beyond his expectations, as the audience gave him, through- 
out the symphony, reason to believe that he was right. After 
cach movement thunderous plaudits came from every part of 
the house, and at its conclusion, after coming back to the 
stage several times, Verbrugghen finally motioned to his 
men to stand up and the ovation that followed was the 
right mark of esteem and admiration of a Chicago audience 
for a great orchestra and a mighty fine conductor. 

Verbrugghen has his own ideas concerning the London 
Symphony and he brought out some of them in a telling 
manner. Thus, his interpretation had not only the earmarks 
of the pedagog, but also of the creative and original artist. 
Minneapolis may indeed be proud of its orchestra and its 

conductor, As to the personnel that comprises the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, it is one of the best, as demon- 
strated by the players of every section. It is a compact 
orchestra, whose minds have been woven together by a 
master one (that of Verbrugghen), and the blending in every 
department shows unity of thought, while the virtuosity 
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noticed in every department showed careful selection by 
the management in securing fine talent. The splendid per- 
formance given the symphony is probably the result of care- 
ful preparation. The San Carlo Opera Company appearing 
in Chicago on the same evening, prevented the writer hear- 
ing the second part of the program, made up of Wagner's 
prelude to Lohengrin, a fragment from the ballet-pantomime, 
The Spider’s Banquet, by Roussel, and Liszt’s Preludes. 
The Minneapolis Orchestra should not wait another three 
years before coming to Chicago again. An annual visit 
would be most welcome by all concert-goers and music- 
lovers. 
Vera Kapitun Aronson’s RECITAL. 

Vera Kaplun Aronson delighted numerous friends and 
admirers with her ae rogram at the Playhouse Sunday 
afternoon, March 30 fn Chicago, Mrs. Aronson, who, 
with her husband, Maurice Aronson, is a prominent teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, is well known in musical 
circles and counts a large army of friends, all of whom 
regret that this splendid pianist is not heard more often in 
our midst. A gifted artist, to whom it is a pleasure to 
listen, Mrs. Aronson delivers piano playing of high order- 
playing that is well nigh perfection. A facile technic, fleet 
fingers, lovely tone and a touch of velvet, coupled with a 
keen sense of rhythm, clear musical understanding and in- 
telligence and finished style, make her an artist with much 
to recommend her. 

Throughout that part of her program heard by this re- 
viewer, Mrs, Aronson delivered some exceptional playing. 
She rendered the César Franck prelude, choral and fugue 
with the true note of nobility and dignity. The Chopin 
group—nocturne, mazurka, prelude and valse—could not 
have been improved upon. It reflected the sincere artist that 
she is. In the group by Godowsky, including his transcrip- 
tion of Richard Strauss’ Staendchen and four numbers from 
Triakontameron, Mrs. Aronson accomplished some of the 
finest playing of the afternoon. A true exponent of God- 
owsky, Mme. Aronson is a great credit to her master. Need- 
less to add that she won success as huge as well deserved 
and that extra numbers had to be added 


Civic OrcHESTRA. 

With a fine program, well played, the Civic Orchestra 
closed its season at Orchestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
March 30. At the concert the orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Frederick Stock and Eric DeLamarter, accomplished 
big things and reflected the remarkable training the stu- 
dents who make up the orchestra receive under the expert 
guidance of these two conductors. The program comprised 
the Tannhauser March and Overture, Liszt’s Liebestraum, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, the overture to Mignon 
and Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody for cello, played by the 
soloist, Goldie Gross, one of Hans Hess’ artist students. 


Tue BeetHoven Trio. 

The Beethoven Trio, one of Chicago’s foremost musical 
organizations, gave the last concert of its series in the 
well appointed Cordon Club, also on Sunday afternoon. 
The Beethoven Trio, of which M. Jennette Loudon is the 
founder as well as pianist, has been heard in its many years 
of existence in many communities and its success every- 
where has been duly recorded in this paper. The Beethoven 
Trio has brought out many novelties besides playing classics 
by old and present day masters and in classic and modern 
compositions its work has always the stamp of artistry. 
Miss Loudon has done a great deal for the Beethoven Trio. 
It might be said that she has devoted a great part of her 
energy to it. Thus, most of the credit of the position it 
occupies in the musical world today is here given her. For 
its last program the Beethoven Trio played the trio in G 
major by Mozart, Florent Schmitt's Fairy Tale, and Sme- 
tana’s trio, op. 15. Beautiful indeed was the reading of the 
lovely Mozart trio and the would-be-funny Fairy Tale by 
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Schmitt. There is some musical witticism, which only a 
few can get, and the fun supposed to be in that number 
completely escaped this reviewer, who found the selection 
somewhat tedious and long. The Beethoven Trio was much 
feted by a discriminating and large audience. 

St. Ovar Cuore. 

The St. Olaf Choir returned to Chicago for a concert at 
Orchestra Hall on Monday evening, but no tickets had been 
sent this office, thus, no review appears herein. 

IsA KreMER AT OrCHESTRA HALL. 

A great favorite here, Isa Kremer, than whom there is 
no better ballad and folk song singer, again filled Orchestra 
Hall for her recital, Tuesday evening, April 1. Miss Kremer 
needs no introduction and a review of her performance 
would be but a reiteration of superlatives. Suffice to add 
that she is in a class by herself and that she scored another 
hit on this occasion. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotitece Prize Competitions. 

The annual prize competitions of the Chicago Musical 
College will be held in Orchestra Hall, Saturday evening, 
May 10, with the Chicago Symphony ‘Orchestra, directed 
by Frederick Stock, playing the accompaniments to the con- 
certos and arias. The names of the judges, artists of 
international fame, will be announced shortly. 

The prizes for which the competitors will strive comprise 
the following: Mason and Hamlin grand piano, presented 
by the Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass.; Con- 
over grand piano, presented by the Cable Piano Company, 
Chicago; valuable violin, presented by Lyon and Healy, 
Chicago; complete musical education (for a vocal student), 
presented by the Chicago Musical College. 

The preliminary competitions for the prizes will be held 
in Central Theater, beginning the week of April 14. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege on Sunday afternoon was presented by students in the 
piano department. 

Maser SHarp Herpien’s Puri Hearp 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, the well known vocal teacher and 
one of the busiest instructors at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, where this summer she will act as assistant to William 
S. Brady, has presented in recital this season many of her 
advanced pupils. Among them may be mentioned Maude 
Woodley Huston, who, if memory serves right, won one of 
the Chicago Musical College diamond medals in competi- 
tion. Mrs, Huston gave a recital in Steinway Recital Hall 
recently and proved a versatile singer with a voice of good 
quality and fine carrying power, and her interpretation left 
no doubt as to her intelligence and that of her mentor. Mrs, 
Huston sings American and French songs equally well, 
while her renditions of numbers by Handel, Sinding and 
Veraccini proved her a proficient singer of the classics. She 
was much feted at the hands of a friendly and well pleased 
audience. 

Mary Woop CHAse AND Mary Wetcu Sotorsts. 

Mary Wood Chase, pianist, and Mary Welch, contralto, 
will be the soloists on the Lakeview Musical Society pro- 
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gram Monday afternoon, April 14, at the Fortnightly Club 
rooms, 
Hans Hess Pupit Scores Success. 


Goldie Gross, gifted young cellist who made such a fine 
impression last Sunday as soloist with the Civic Orchestra 
(when applause would not cease until Conductor Delamarter 
asked Miss Gross to repeat the finale of the Hungarian 
Rhapsodie), has had her final training under Hans Hess, 
having been a student of this master of the cello for the 
past five years, 

Busu Conservatory News Items. 

President Kenneth M. Bradley of Bush Conservatory is 
filling lecture engagements on the Pacific Coast during April. 
In Los Angeles he is booked to speak before the Woman's 
City Club and was guest of honor at the Gamut Club 
monthly dinner on April 2, In San Francisco he will be 
entertained by the Musicians’ Club on April 12 and will 
address the Rotary Club of the city on April 8. In Seattle 
he is booked to address the MacDowell Club on April 17 
and will fill various other dates in Portland and Vancouver 
the latter part of the month. He will return in time for 
the big Bush Conservatory contest at Orchestra Hall, 
April 29. 

The preliminary hearings of the Orchestra Hall contest 
for pianists, violinists and singers were held recently. At 
this time three candidates in each department were selected 
to appear. in Orchestra Hall on April 29. The names of 
those winning the preliminary tests will appear in the next 
issue.of the Musica Courier. 

The weekly “Rehearsal” Class, by pupils of Charles W. 
Clark, has brought forward the splendid material now study- 
ing under this’noted artist. Florence Bickett, of Indiana- 
polis, who léft' recently to give a concert in her native city, 
sang a grup: of songs at the last meeting of the class. 

on the program were Beulah Van Epps, Irene Pea- 
y, Doris Geiselman, Ruth Metcalf and Lorene Bouillon. 

Leola Aikman, coloratura, an artist pupil of Mr. Clark, 
who recently won the Englewood Woman’s Club scholarship, 
has been re-engaged at the Stratford Theater on an extended 
contract. Ruth Metcalf, contralto, another pupil of Mr. 
Clark, has been selected as a member of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian’Church choir under Eric Delamarter ; Herold Mor- 
ris, baritone, pupil of Herbert Miller, is also a member of 
this choir, which consists of picked voices. 

The Public School Music Department of Bush Conserva- 
tory took part in the Music Memory Contest at Orchestra 
Hall, March 29. The winners from this class were Mrs. 
Edna Hanchett and Billie Schwarz, who will divide the 
ae a set of Musical Appreciation by Surrett and Whitney. 

onorable mention was given to Myrtle Edinger. 

The Omega Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota, the national 
sorority recently established at Bush Conservatory, gave its 
first concert on March 25. Members taking part were Melita 
Krieg, Emmy Ohl, Edith Kendall, Charlotte Van Wickle, 
with Katherine Schwin and Jessie W. Willy as accompanists. 

Several Bush Conservatory students have been filling pro- 
fessional engagements lately. Ruth Mover, talented sixteen- 
year-old pianist, played recently at the Oak Park Woman's 
Club. On the same program was Doris Gieselman, pupil 
of Charles W. Clark. 

Robert Quick and Olga Eitner, violinist, both artist-stu- 
dents of Richard Czerwonky, have also bn in demand. Mr. 
Quick gave a recital at Ft. Wayne on March 21, and has 
been engaged for a concert in Fremont (Neb.) on April 
10. He also had an appearance in recital recently in El- 
wood (Ind.). Miss Eitner followed up her recent sensa- 
tional success as soloist at the popular concert of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra with a concert before the St. 
Cecelia Club of Grand Rapids (Mich.), and she has many 
other dates ahead of her this season. 

Ruth Barber, artist-pupil of Boza Oumiroff, sang for 
the Illinois Woman’s Athletic Club on March 22 at the 
Hotel Sovereign. 


Joun McCormack at OrcHestraA HALL, 


Because the vast Auditorium was occupied this week by 
the San Carloans, it was necessary for John McCormack 
to return to the hall of his first Chicago suecess—Orches- 
tra Hall—for his last recital of the season, Friday evening, 
April 4. There was not half enough room in the home of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for McCormack’s admir- 
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ers, and those who thr its every available space and 
corner were fortunate i . Once more homo of paid 
tribute to this beloved idol and the occasion turned out as 
all McCormack concerts here—a veritable triumph for the 
tenor, who in turn rewarded his listeners with beautiful 
singing of numbers they love to hear. Lauri Kennedy, 
cellist, won applause in his different solos, and Edwin Schnei- 
der, as always, lent his admirable support at the piano. 


Cart Fiescu Returns as Orcuestra Sovotst. 

After an absence of ten years, Carl Flesch, violinist, re- 
turned to Chicago as soloist at this week's concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and scored a huge success 
at the hands of a delighted audience. There was reason for 
their delight in his rendition of the Beethoven violin con- 
certo. The orchestral part of the program included the 
Weber Abu Hassan overture, Schumann’s Rhenish Sym- 
phony, and Scriabin’s Le Poeme de I’Ecstase. 

Mary Woop CuHaAse Scuoor REciracs. 

A recital by pupils of the intermediate and academic 
courses of the Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 
was presented Saturday afternoon, March 29, in Fine Arts 
Recital Hall, when a large number of young students fur- 
nished an interesting program. 

Suzanne Kern and Dorothy Batty, pupils of the Mary 
Wood Chase School, played a program on Sunday after- 
noon, April 6, in the school studios, 
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MusicaL News IrTEMs. 

Edwin J. Gemmer's artist piano pupils—Margaret Hoff- 
meister, Ann Strauss, Meta Martin and Ann Kerr—ap- 
peared in a studio recital successfully, March 28, A capa- 
city audience was very appreciative. 

Followin are some professional engagements of Karl 
Buren Stein students: Stephen Pepich, tenor, began on 
March 28 a series of solo engagements at the Capitol Thea- 
ter of Whiting (Ind.); Messrs. Ladwig and Schwerin, ten- 
ors, with Messrs Gabel and Thoms, basses, gave a sacred 
concert of ensemble music for the Christ Evangelical 
Church of Oak Park, on Sunday evening, March 23; Wil 
liam S. Schwartz, tenor, appeared very successfully as the 
leading tenor in Smetana’s Bartered Bride at the Black- 
stone Theater on March 30; and will also sing the same 
composer's opera, Hubicka, on April 20; Mr. Stein’s opera 
class has engaged Kimball Hall * a double bill perform- 
ance of the comic opera, Bulbul, and the final act of Il 
Trovatore, on May 22; the vocal and dramatic students of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stein gave a recital at the Auditorium Con- 
servatory Hall on March 20; Mrs. Stein's dramatic student, 
Ruth Timme, was engaged by the Women’s Club of Michi 
gan City (Ind.) on March 20; another dramatic student, 
Mildred Anderson, was assisting artist at the vocal recital 
at Olivet Church on March 18; also Florence Haack was 
specially engaged by The River Forrest Drama Club on 
April 3. Jeannette Cox, 








WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From April 10 to April 24 





Althouse, Paul: 
Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 13. 
Cedar Fails, Ia., Apr. 18-19. 
Lincoln, Neb., Apr. 21, 
Arden, Cecil: 
Decatur, Ill., Apr. 10. 
Huntsville, Ala., Apr. 15. 
Florence, Ala., Apr. 16. 
Albany, Ala., Apr. 17. 
Pine Buf, Ark., Apr. 22. 
Bachaus: 
Muncie, Ind., Apr. 11. 
Bibb, Kathleen Hart: 
Providence, R. I., Apr. 10. 
Holyoke, Mass., Apr, 11. 
Bock, Helen: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 22. 


Jones, Ethel: 
Chicago, Ill., Apr. 20. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 2 
Ashtabula, O., Apr. 24 

Kinsey, Jackson: 

East Orange, N. J., Apr. 16. 
Richmond, Va., Apr. 18. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 22. 

Korb, May: 

Philadelphia, Pa., 


Langston, Marie Stone: 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., Apr. 21. 
Nesquehoning, Pa., Apr. 22. 
Lansford, Pa., Apr. 23. 
Coaldale, Pa., Apr. 24. 

Lent, Sylvia: 

Montclair, N, J., Apr. 11. 


? 


> 


Apr. 22. 





Brookhurst, Claire: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 22. 
Bryars, Mildred: 
Cleveland, O., Apr. 24. 
Burmeister, Anna: 
Chicago, Ill., Apr. 23. 
Cafarelli, Carmela: 
Scranton, Pa., Apr. 20. 
Chamlee, Mario: 
Cincinnati, O., Apr. 20. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 22. 
Davis, Ernest: 


North Adams, Mass., Apr. 13. 


Denishawn Dancers: 
Stamford, Conn., Apr. 10. 
Boston, Mass., Apr. 11, 12 
Peterboro, Can., Apr, 14. 
Brantford, Can., Apr. 15. 
Hamilton, Can., Apr. 16, 

Galt, Can., Apr. 17. 

London, Ont., Can., Apr. 18, 19 
Montreal, Que., Can., Apr. 21, 
Ottawa, Que, Can., Apr. 23. 
Kingston, Can., Apr. 24. 

Ellerman, Amy: 

Passaic, N. J., Apr. 23. 

Fanning, Cecil: 

Pomona, Cal., Apr. 15. 
Whittier, Cal., Apr. 18. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Apr. 20. 

Flesch, Carl: 

Cincinnati, O., Apr. 11, 12. 

Flonzaley Quartet: 

Toronto, Can., Apr. 10 

Friedberg, Carl: 

Oberlin, O., Apr, 11. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Apr. 15. 
San Diego, Cal., Apr. 17. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Apr. 18, 19. 


Garrison, Mabel: 

Boston, Mass., Apr. 20. 
Good, Ella: 

Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Apr. 15. 
Heydes, Ethyl: 

leveland, O., Apr. 15. 
Heifetz, Jascha: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. (1. 
Hempel, Frieda: 

Elmira, N. Y., Apr. 23. 

Scranton, Pa., Apr. 24. 
Homer, Louise: 

New Kensington, Pa., Apr. 10. 

Boston, Mass., Apr. 13 
House, Judson: 

Montreal, Can., Apr. 17, 18. 
Jollif, Norman: 

Cleveland, O., Apr. 24. 


Letz Quartet: 
Anderson, S. C., 
Lewis, Leonard: 
Scranton, Pa., Apr. 20. 
Maier, Guy: 
Convent Sta., N. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 22. 
Baltimore, Md., Apr. 23. 
Marshall, Olive: 
Montreal, Can. Apr. 18, 19. 
Mason, Benedene: 
East Orange, N. J., Apr. 10. 
Meisle, Kathryn: 
Greensboro, N. C., Apr. 24. 
Mellish, Mary: 
Forest Hills, L, I., Apr. 11. 
Metropolitan Opera Co.: 
Atlanta, Ga., Apr, 21-24. 
Middleton, Arthur: 
Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 13. 
Minneapolis Orchestra: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 10. 
Cumberland Md., Apr. 11. 


Apr. 15. 


Charlottesville, Va., Apr. 21. 


Danville, Va., Apr. 22. 
Hill, S. C., Apr. 23. 
Greensboro, N. C., Apr. 24. 


Miinz, Mieczyslaw: 
Shanghai, China, Apr. 10-12. 
Tokio, Japan, Apr. 15-19. 
Yokahama, Japan, April 22. 
Osaki, Japan, Apr. 24. 

Pattison, Lee: 

Convent Sta., N, J., Apr. 10. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Kee, 11 
Washington D. C., Apr. 22. 
Baltimore, Md., Apr. 23, 

Patton, Fred: 

Montreal, Can., Apr. 17, 18, 


Pottsville, Pa., Apr. 23. 
Samaroff, Olga: 
Oakland, Cal., Apr. 10, 


San Francisco, Cal., Apr. 11. 


Simmons, William: 
Paterson, N. J., Apr. 14. 
Clifton, N. J., Apr. 20. 

Sparkes, Lenora: 
Columbus, O., Apr. 10. 

Sundelius, ‘Marie: 
Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 20. 

Swain, Edwin: 
Southampton, L. I., Apr. 17. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 22. 

Tittmann, Charles T.: 
Greensboro, N. C., Apr. 24. 


Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Oberlin, O., Apr. 22. 
Cleveland, b., Apr. 24. 


Whitehill, Clarence: 
Ridgewood, N. J., Apr. 22. 


. Apr. 10. 
+ Apr. 11. 


Lyda Darlington Soloist 


The March meeting of the Cincinnati branch of the 
American Association of University Women, which was 
held in the drawing rooms of the Woman's Building of the 
University of Cincinnati on March 22, was especially happy 
in having Lyda Darlington, pupil of Thomas James Kelly 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music artist faculty, as 
the soloist. Miss Darlington’s clear soprano voice has that 
bird-like sweetness which is so pleasing to a large audience, 
and she sings with ease and grace. However, she brings 
to her singing an intellectual quality, showing a fine mind 
and a depth of understanding, which is distinctly appreciated 
by a hig’ type audience. Miss Darlington gave the follow- 
ing songs in two groups and was accompanied by Miss 
Hildred Grabiel, a pupil of Marcian Thalberg: I Bring You 


Heartsease, Branscombe; Blue Are Her Eyes, Watts; My 
Field, Sokolov; Mary of Allendale, Old English; Land of 


the Sky-blue Waters, Cadman; Never the Nightingale, 
Huerter. 
Celebration for Cadman 
In connection with the city ovation given Charles 


Wakefield Cadman in Los Angeles, his home town, Oliver 
Ditson Company sent the following telegram to Mrs, Grace 
Mabee, chairman of the celebration committee: “We ap 
plaud the city ovation to Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
congratulate warmly those who originated the idea and 
have carried it to a successful achievement. It will be of 
interest to his many friends to know that his most successful 
composition, At Dawning, is featured in more moving picture 
theaters and appears on more radio programs than any 
song by an American composer.” 





William Simmons Popular in Paterson 


William Simmons, the American baritone, has been en- 
gaged for a concert in Paterson, N. J., on Tuesday evening, 
April 14. Mr. Simmons is well known in Paterson, having 
appeared there on previous occasions, 


N. Lindsay Norden Programs Belgian Music 

The program presented by N. lindsay Norden, organist 
and choirmaster, at the musical service on March 23 at 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, was made 
up of Belgian music. 








ONE OF THE FEW ARTISTS 
WHOSE ANNUAL RECITAL 
IS ALWAYS A PLEASURE 

TO HIS AUDIENCE 




















OLIVER DENTON 


“At Aeolian Hall another large matinée band of piano 
fans was on hand to listen to Oliver Denton, Ameri- 
can pianist, whose art has grown from year to year, | 
and now is undeniably fine. 


“He treats his material with a large, serious, musical 
grasp, and has the ability to lose himself also in poet 
ical fantasy, when the character of the composition 
calls for more gentle contemplation 


certain healthy directness, and yet is capable also of 
lyric expression. The player was left in no doubt 
as to the warmly favorable disposition of his auditors.” 


“His technic is virile and virtuosic, his tone has a | 
| 


N. Y. American (Leonard Liebling) 
Management 


| Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall 
| New York 


Stieff Piano Duo-Art Records 
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ALMA SIMPSON, 

snapped unawares at St. Peter's in Rome, taking views from a point of vantage. 
Miss Simpson's recitals of songs at the Quirino Theater were moat successful. 
ifter appearances in Barcelona, where Miss Simpson was specially engaged for 
two recitals of American music at the palace de la Musica Catalana, she sang 
on March 22 at the Selle du Conservatoire of Paris and on April 3 at Aeolian 
Hall in London. She will return to America in time to fill engagements here, 
commencing with her recital at Aeolian Hall in New York on April 2 





we. 


FLORENCE EASTON AT PALM BEACH. 
Florence Easton (center); Blinor Remick Warren, composer and accompanist, and 
Joseph Ritter taken in front of the latter’s winter home at Palm Beach, where the 
popular Metropolitan soprano recently sang at a private concert that was largely attended 
by New York society. Such was the success of the affair that the artist made a second 
appearance the following night at the home of Paris Singer. 





ETHEL PARKS, 
soprano, who was featured 
at a morning musicale re- 
cently at the residence of 
Mrs. Walter Jennings. 
She sang three groups, 
one of classic songs of 
Mozart and Old Italian, 
one of modern French, 
and a group of English. 








NINA MORGANA, 
as she appeared as Jemmy in the Metropolitan Opera's recent 
revival of William Tell, Miss Morgana has been reéngaged 
for her fifth season with the Metropolitan. She will sing 
at the Philadelphia Music Festival, C. Mortimer Wiske 
director, on May 3, and in recital in Buffalo on May 12 
The soprano will sail for Rurope in June and will remain 
abroad until September. (Photo © Mishkin) 


“YOU CAN SING 
FINE,” 
says Baby Peggy as Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone, 
stages a duet with the 
popular little star of 
movieland, The photo- 
araph was taken at Baby 
Peggy's Hollywood home 
while Werrenrath was 
there recently on his con- 
ETHEL GROW, < cert tour. (Photo by 
contralto, whose program of songs a. ' J. ©, Milligan) 
with string quartet accompani- 
ment, and program of songs by 
American composers, have aroused 
widespread interest, Miss Grow 
is now on the Pacific Coast: 
(Silhouette by Baron Scotford) 








FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 
and his pupil, Muriel La France, winner of the Galli-Cwreci 
scholarship. (Photo © Blzin) 
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ALFREDO CASELLA, 
the Italian pianist and composer, who will make his third HANS KINDLER. 

consecutive tour in America next season. He already has : : p » glass P 
been engaged for a pair of concerts with the Cincinnati cellist, who sailed for Furope on the 8. 8. President Roose 
Symphony Orchestra and will appear on one of the pro- a velt to play in England and on the continent and in the 
grams of The Society of the Friends of Music in New York. 4 summer to take a well earned rest in rural France. In 
(Photo by Fernand de Gueldre, Chicago) ’ America this season Mr. Kindler filled many engagements 
; in concert and recital and as orchestra soloist, his appea 
ances with the New York Philharmonic and Philadelphia 
Orchestra being particularly singled out by the critics for 
JASCHA HEIFETZ, ertravagant praise Next season the cellist will be under 
the violinist, snapped at Grant Park, Chicago, by Bob the management of Haensel & Jones (Photo by Bain 

Morningstar. News Service) 





COMPOSER OF THE CRY OF THE WOMAN 
and more recently, Solace, Mana-Zucca—photographed in a 
moment of relavation at her Miami home. Mana-Zucca’s 
compositions, both vocal and instrumental, are still holding 
favor with artists and audiences wherever they are heard, 


A NOTABLE TRIO. 
Richard Hale, baritone 
(left),and Carlo Salzedo, 
harpist, photographed 
with Mrs. J. F, Lyons, 
president of the Music 
League, at Fort Worth, 
Texas, on the day of their 
joint recital there. Both 
artists were enthusiasti- 

cally received, 








INGA JULIEVNA, 
soprano, who has had a very busy season, filling concert 
engagements, conducting four large classes weekly in Motor > : 
Mental Rhythms, lecturing on the value of this eurythmic MARIE MILLER, 
work to artist and layman alike, and giving vocal lessons to the gifted harpist, who has won equal success as a concert artist and teacher. Both French and American atudenta are to IE 
several private pupils. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios ) be included in the classes which she will conduct in and near Paris this summer | = 
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Hughes to Conduct Master Class 


Edwin Hughes has been engaged by the Minnesota Music 
Teachers’ Association to conduct a master class session on 
June 20 in St. Paul, during the annual convention of the 


EDWIN HUGHES 


association. The piano session of last year was conducted 
by Josef Lhevinne, while Prof. Leopold Auer and Yeatman 
Griffith held those for violin and voice. 


Two Dudley Buck Artist-Pupils Heard 

Two artist-pupils of Dudley Buck, the well known vocal 
coach, engaged the attention of a good sized audience (de- 
spite the weather) on the.evening of April 1 in the. Astor 
Gallery of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. A program of un- 
usual variety made up their offerings. J. Gwilym Anwy], 
tenor, displayed a voice of excellent quality and wide range, 
rendering his various selections with an expressive sim- 
plicity that was delightful. Beginning with two somber 
numbers of Handel, he sang Ries’ From Out Thine Eyes, 
Schubert's well known Serenade, Campbell-Tipton’s The 
Crying of Water, Stickles’ Ah, My Beloved, Coleridge- 
Taylor's Eleanore, and others of similar interest. He was 
heard to advantage in the Che Gelida Manina aria from La 
Boheme. 

Frank E, Forbes, baritone, with his rich, full voice, 
won much applause, following his various groups, and 
gave, as his introductory offering, three numbers in Italian, 
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CoTTLOW 


NOW: TEACHING 
IN NEW YORK 


Studio: 385 Fort Washington Avenue 
Telephone: Wadsworth 2906 


\ugusta Cottlow pupils are occupying 
prominent positions throughout the 
United States. 
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by Rosa, Legrenzi and Caldara. Exquisite and popular ren- 
ditions were Schubert’s The Linden Tree, which never fails 
to stir a response; Schumann’s Dedication, and To a Swan 
by Grieg. f wide variety was his last solo group: Novel- 
lo’s fascinating A Page’s Road Song, Wilson’s humorous 
The Pretty Creature and, in grim contrast, Ward-Steph- 
ens’ The Phantom Legions. Mr. Forbes’ interpretation was 
splendid and drew appreciative response from the audience. 
Both artists joined in the concluding number, Verdi's Sol- 
enne in ques t’ ora, and offered several encores in compli- 
ance with the urgent demands of their hearers. 


| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 








[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the a extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this py <y is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the pronto j opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Maria Jeritza, Soprano, March 2 


Post 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


department to ite re- 
schon at oe of musi- 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
— ~ 1 to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 

ew York. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en's voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, cello solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. 
Address Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., 





She used the correct expression 
marks as revealed to this writer 
by Grieg himself and embodi 
in the Ditson edition of his songs. 

Times 

Mme Jeritza sang her aria in 
admirable style . . . it served her 
excellently for the well-delivered 
passages of sustained song and 
dramatic climaxes which she bril- 
liantly achieved. 

Sun 
with good regard for the 
line of what she sang, her voice 
often opening out to the warmth 
and lovely color it is known for 
in the lyric drama. 
Post 

Mme. Jeritza 
Swan) with beautiful 
subtle phrasing. 


sang it (The 
voice and 


Florence Easton, Soprano, in 
Tribune 
There wag first of all, an Isolde 
(Mme. Kaston) who not only sang 
pores ge | and expertly, but who 
acted with subtlety and fire and 
intelligence. 


Mail ‘ 

She was wrong, too in making 
a diminuendo in the Grieg song 
at the words “Ja da, da sangst 
du!” Grieg himself is authority 
for their being sung fortissimo. 

ournal 

Mme. Jeritza’s contribution to 
Mr. Stransky’s afternoon, asi 
from her presence, consisted of 
the air, E. bene, from Alfredo 
Catalani’s very dead era, La 
Wally, and songs b; enri Du- 
parc, Grieg and Strauss. We 
don't believe we have ever heard 
this soprano sing anything as 
badly as she did this bit of Cat- 
alani. . . . me. Jeritza got 
nothing out of it all until she 
was all but finished. Her middle 
voice was coarse and unsteady 
and her high voice shrill—as un- 
pleasant a piece of singing as 
we have listened to any time this 
winter, 


Tristan and Isolde, March 5 


Mail 
And rarely did she more than 
graze the possibilities of expres- 
sion in Isolde’s music. An in- 
tell it, musicianly, artistic 
Isolde was Mme. Easton’s, but 
vocally, an Isolde in half-tints. 


Leila Megane, Contralto, March 10 


Herald 
The gaky of her tone was 
rich and warm. 


Sun 
But there is little richness to 
her big tones. The quality might 
be called reedy. 


Ina Bourskaya, in Carmen, March 13 


Herald 
Her delineation of the romantic 
Spanish gypsy was of a tempera- 
mental and highly picturesque 
type... . Her music suited well 
her full and brilliant voice and 
her acting had much variety and 


dramatic power. m~* 


Dorsey Whittington, 


Tribune 
Whittington Fingers Beethoven 
With Fury [Headline]. 
It [The Appasionata] had a 
striking performance, one of 
pent-u emotion, “storm and 
stress,” outbursts of fury, pas- 
sionate rushes and _ periods of 
comparative calm. With marked 
changes of tempo, it was not a 
smooth, fluent performance, but 
one in accordance with the pian- 
ist’s program notes, 


Post 
Mme. Bourskaya’s Carmen is 
not a great portrayal. Vocally it 
improved as the opera peverenees, 
but in action, ially on the 
sinister side, it left far too much 
to the imagination. 


Pianist, March 14 


Sun 

Whittington Plays Lightly 
[ Headline]. 

Lightly, ppetety the notes 
came from his hands. He has 
rhythm and brightness but little 
of the tragic despair of his ‘‘pro- 
gram notes.” ore in his vein 
was the “flight of the soul into 
happier regions,"’ to quote his ex- 
planations again, in the andante 
movement. Nor was he altogether 
up to his own description of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill. 


Ohio State Contest Department—State Junior Club 
Contest during festival in Toledo, April 28-May 24. 
Lists for required numbers in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced divisions, also rules and regu- 
lations, may be obtained from Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, 2795 Euclid Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them ; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment; and $50 for a secular 
song. For further information apply to Mrs. W. P. 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarships. Contest on June 16. For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. 


Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Manuscripts should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 


Estey ps go Company—Scholarship in organ playing 
at school of music in Dontalatbioas: France, awarded 
to recipient of highest marks in Guild Fellowship 
examination in cities from Boston to San Francisco 
on May 15 and 16. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarship in 
master class of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at 
summer session. Trial on June 11. For application 
write Bernet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lindsborg, (Kan.) Messiah Festival—Prizes for 
piano, organ, violin, voice, expression and girls’ glee 
clubs in cash and scholarships. Competition takes 
place April 14-19. For contents blanks write Dean 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 


Swift and Company Male Chorus—Setting for 
men’s chorus with piano accompaniment to The Sing- 
ers by Longfellow or Shakespeare’s Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind. $100 prize. Manuscripts must 
be sent before June 15 to D. A. Clippinger, 618 Kim- 
ball Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


moaning winds and waves of un- 
abatable fury in the final allegro. 


Helen Morris Plays Mana-Zucca’s Works 

Helen Morris, the gifted young pianist of Detroit, has 
been having splendid success with a group of Mana-Zucca's 
compositions, namely fugato Humoresque on the theme of 
Dixie, Southland Zephyrs and Bolero de concert. She will 
play them again in Buffalo and at her New York recital 
next season. 


Bochco in Recital, April 13 
Rudolph Bochco, violinist, will a recital at Aeolian 


ive 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 3. Mr. Bochco will be 
assisted by Joseph Adler, accompanist. 





FLORA AD 


HARPIST 


ER 


Concerts —Recitals— Musicales 


New York Times (Feb. 16) 
Flora Adler showed her mastery and execution in a 
number of picces especially suited to ap tegen 
ring affect: Aarti tene . and 
was warmly applauded by the audience. 


Management: Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42 St., N. Y. City 





























Season 


Scored Great Success Bach Festivals. 























EMILY STOKES HAGAR 


LYRIC SOPRANO +> 


Available for Oratorios, Concerts and Recitals 
Under the 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. C. 


“Miss Hagar is endowed with a rich mellow voice.” 


1924-25 


Special Programs Submitted. 


Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 
For further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 


Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 




















Fiqué Musical Institute Recital 


The 159th musicale by piano and vocal students of the 
Fiqué Musical Institute was given in the concert hall of 
the Institute, 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, on March 28, 
on which occasion seven piano and two vocal students ap- 
peared. The pianists were May Etts, Bertha K. Feitner, 
Josephine Lipp, Margaret Rubel, Florence M. Groves, 
Esther Sawyer and Gladys Gauvreau. The singers were 
Edith Stichsand Evelyn Temlett. The program, an inter- 
esting one, contained compositions by Mozart, Leschetizky, 
Kreisler, Charpentier, Curran, Mendelssohn, Wagner-Ben- 
del, Hawley, Cadman, Rogers, Weber, Donizetti-Leschetizky, 
Moszkowski, Campbell-Tipton, Denza and Grieg. Four 
piano concertos were featured, for all of which Mr. Fiqué 
pases the orchestral part on a second piano. Katherine 

oack Fiqué accompanied her vocal pupils sympathetically. 


McQuhae Still Touring 
Allen McQuhae, who scored a brilliant success in the last 
of the Vernon Room Musicales at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, March 29, is now making a tour through New 
England. Afterwards, he will continue his tour through 
the Middle West, appearing at Columbus, Indiana, April 22. 


Coxe Engaged for Springfield Festival 
Calvin Coxe, tenor, has been engaged to sing at the 
Springfield Festival, Springfield, Mass., on April 25, in a 
performance of Carmen in concert form. 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio: 26 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 





Asheville, N. C., March 27—According to announce- 
ment made by school officials of the city and county, physical 
training exercises accompanied by special music will become 
a regular part of the curriculum of schools here at the be- 
ginning of the term, next fall. 

The Optimist Club has set a new precedent in civic club 
circles of this city by devoting the entire period of one of 
its weekly luncheon meetings to music. All the talks made 
were upon some phase of the value of music to community 
oo a and piano solos were rendered by members of 

e club. 

The Junior Music Club is successfully pursuing a variety 
of activities this season. One of the charming events of 
the winter was the Colonial musicale given by this organi- 
zation, the program of which was featured by selections 
from the dance forms contemporary with the Colonial 
period. The entire club appeared in Colonial dress for 
the occasion. 

Advanced pupils of the Fassifern School Studios at Hen- 
dersonville have just presented their spring recital in which 
MacDowell numbers were featured. The program was 
varied by the assistance of pupils from the French and 
expression departments of the school. 

A special program of Lenten music is rendered on Wed- 
nesday evenings at All Souls’ Church by James Alderson, 
organist, and the chorus choir of the church. 

* Arthur L. Manchester, director of the music department 
of Weaverville College, has inaugurated a series of recitals 
which will continue through the spring season and be par- 
ticipated in by faculty members and graduate students. 

Mary Coleman, Asheville violinist, is making many con- 
cert appearances in the larger towns of this and neighboring 
States in addition to most successful teaching in the studios 
which she maintains in Asheville, Hendersonville and Can- 


n. 

The second of a series of recitals by pupils of the Alva 
H. Lowe Studios was recently presented in the ballroom of 
Kenilworth Inn. 

Ethel Gray, director of the music department of Grove 
Park School, recently presented several of her pupils in 
recital in the auditorium of the school. 

The Tryon Drama Society recently sponsored ‘the pre- 
sentation of a program of American compositions under the 
direction of Carolina Beeson Foy of New York, G. R 


Beaumont, Tex., March 30—Plans for the Third An- 
nual Music Week Celebration for Beaumont and community 
are almost completed. Every organization in the city is 
entering into the activities. The second appearance of both 
Galli-Curci and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will 
add interest to program. Several musicians from other 
cities have accepted invitations to sing on the guest pro- 
gram. 

The City Music Commission presented its monthly con- 
cert to the public, the entire program being made up of 
numbers from the State Music Memory list, which the chil- 
dren in the city schools are now studying. ‘Local musicians 
appearing were Gertrude Mixon, Claire Hogan, Hazel 
Harned, Mrs. Wilson, Jewel Harned, pianist; Mrs. Refuge 
a Mrs. N. R. Erwin, soprano, and Lena Milam, vio- 
inist. 

On January 20, the Music Study Club held an interesting 
meeting. The subject for study was Italian opera. 

The National Hymn Contest, sponsored locally by the City 
Music Commission, has created interest in practically all 
the Sunday schools. L. M. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 23—Ignaz Friedman was 


heard here for the first time on March 17, when he ap- 
peared in concert under the auspices of the Music Study 
Club in the new Phillips Auditorium. His technic and 


mastery of the keyboard delighted the audience. His inter- 
pretation of the Chopin numbers on his program probably 
aroused more enthusiasm than any other group.  Fried- 
man’s appearance was the last of the Birmingham Music 
Study Club's artist concert offerings for this season. 

Dr. Minor C. Baldwin, concert organist, was heard here 
in two recitals last week—one in the First Methodist Church 
and again on the new pipe organ in the Walker Memorial 
Church of West End. 

Carol Wilson Foster, director of organ in Loulie Comp- 
ton Seminary, presented pupils in recital in the organ room 
of the school. An appreciative audience enjoyed the well 
rendered program. Those participating were Mrs. O. W. 
Colgan, Ethel Adkins, Mary Ray Dobbyns and Madge 
Hagan. 

The National Federation’s prize composition, Spring in 
Sicily, by Irenee Bergee, was given here at the Thursday 
morning meeting of the Music Study Club, by Mary Emma 
Pearson-Simmons, soprano, and Rebecca Bazemore, con- 
tralto. This descriptive pastorale seemed to particularly suit 
the voices of the singers, both of whom are vocal pupils of 
Ferdinand Dunkley. Mr. Dunkley was leader of the study 
program and gave an excellent paper on Sarojini Naidu, 
the poetess of India. Several of her shorter poems have 
been given musical settings by Mr. Dunkley, and these were 
sung by Mary Emma Pearson-Simmons and Mrs. Herman 
Rich. A quartet and chorus for women’s voices, entitled 
Street Cries, which was composed by Mr. Dunkley last 
summer during his stay in the MacDowell Colony in Peter- 


boro, was rendered by Marion Stavrosky, Mrs. Herman 
Rich, Mrs. Paul Davidson, Rebecca Bazemore, Mrs, J. 
Strickland, Mrs E, B. Teague, Mrs. Byrd Haley, Mrs. J. M. 
Griffin, Elizabeth Roberts, Mrs. R. P. McCowan, Mrs. I. 
Morris, Mrs. J. W. Peck, Mrs. A. V. Janette, Mrs. E. T. 
Rice, and Mrs, R. L, Houston, 

The Music Study Club held its last morning study meet- 
ing for this season on March 27, in Cable Hall, and the 
subject chosen was America, the Art Center of the World, 
Bernard Szold, director of the Little Theater, handled the 
subject most capably. A group of American songs was 
sung by Mae Shackleford, soprano soloist of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church; another group for contralto, by Mrs. 
P. G. Smith, of St. Mary’s-on-the-Highlands, and piano 
numbers by MacDowell and Charles Griffes were played by 
Elizabeth Gussen. 

The Little Theater presented Liliom recently, Bernard 
Suid taking the part of Liliom and Letitia McNeill playing 
ulie 

Vachel Lindsay gave a recital of his poems here under 
the auspices of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

ike 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another aaee ks: 

Cheyenne, Wyo., March 26—Children appeared as solo- 
ists in a delightful story book program, on the evening of 
March 22, by the primary division of the piano pupils of 
Maude Johnston. The affair was a studio recital and was 
attended by forty admiring relatives of the little folks. The 
pupils, in pairs, furnished ensemble numbers and each child 
sang a Mother Goose song. Mrs, William H. Gill, soprano, 
rendered four children’s songs by Mrs, Gaynor. The mem- 
orized solo program was given by Marcella Galbraith, 
Mary Ida Hissig, Katherine Loucks, Pauline Lucas, Estelle 
Wilcox, Marjorie Monnier, Genevieve Mentz, Joyce Towner, 
Isabelle Kinports, Geraldine Hamblin, Anne Chandler, Con- 
nie Mack Titus and Zona Mae Hauser. 

The Olinger Quartet of Denver was heard in concert at 
the high school auditorium on March 25, not less than 500 
being present. The aggregation, composed of Frank W. 
Farmer and Royden Massey, tenors; Everett Foster and 
Charles Reid, bassos, and Stewart Housman, accompanist 
and entertainer, presented an enjoyable two hour program. 
The concert was sponsored by the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
the First Presbyterian Church and was a financial and 
artistic success, W. LL. L. 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Easton, Pa., April 2—The Smith College String Quar- 
tet, Dorothy Brown, violin; Frances Brown, second violin; 
Margaret Davenport, viola, and Caroline Bedell, violon- 
cello, presented an attractive program in Brainerd Hall, 
Lafayette College, on March 19, giving numbers by Beetho- 
ven, Bach, Haydn, Dvorak and Boccherini. Proceeds will 
go to the Lafayette in Persia fund. 

The Easton City Band played at the Community Service, 
March 23, in the First Presbyterian Church. Rev. H. M. 
Prentiss gave the address. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra with Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, delighted the large audience in the Or- 
pheum Theater, March 22. Earle Douglass Laros was the 
soloist and played with fine effect. 

Warren F. Robbins has taken charge of the choir of the 
Mansfield Presbyterian Church of Washington, N. J., and 
is preparing the cantata, The Crown of Life, Nevin, for 
the Easter festival. 

An elaborate service Reformed 


was held in the First 


Church, March 30, in memory of Herbert T, Buckley, who 
had been its organist for forty-three years, G. i N. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., March 15-——-The Lenox String 
Quartet of New York City—consisting of Sandor Harmati, 
first violin; Wolfe Wolfinsohn, second violin; Nicholas 
Moldevan, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello-—gave a de- 
lightful recital before the St. Cecilia Society on February 
29. They won the enthusiastic approval of their large 
audience with a program including Haydn’s quartet, opus 
77, No. 2; Dvorak’s quartet in F major, opus 96, and a 
group of short numbers by Glazounoff, Debussy and 
Bridges. 

The regular program on February 15 was the Annual 
Flower Day, The Matinee Musicale Quintette of Lansing, 
whose members are Kate Marvin Kedzie, piano; Florence 
Birdsall, first violin; Frances Ayres, second violin; Delia 
Bemis, viola, and Ella Birdsall, cello, played Henry Had- 
ley’s quintet, opus 50, and a suite by Arnold Dolmetsch. 
Mrs. Heber A. Knott gave several monologues, assisted 
by Mrs. Frank A. Montelius, contralto; Mrs. C. B. New- 
comb, violin, and Mrs, Raymond MacLeod, piano. 

The regular program on March 14 was given by Carl 
Andersch, pianist, who played a number of interesting 
compositions by Walter Niemann of Leipzig, with whom 
he studied last year. Mrs. Paul Kempter, contralto, con- 
tributed three songs by Goring-Thomas, Bohm and Camp- 
bell-Tipton, accompanied by Mrs. Raymond H. MacLeod. 

The first of the St. Cecilia Lenten Morning Musicales 
was given on March 12 by Floyd Jones, tenor of Chicago, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Normal Classes as follows:— 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 

ALLIS E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 

t. Worth, Texas. 

guzatre REED BARLOW, 48 
orm St., Newbern, N. C., June 2, 
1924; Asheville, N. C., July 14, 1924. 

MARY &. BRECKISEN, 364 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class, 
July, 1 ¥ 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hali, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 
327 Herndon Ave., Shreveport, La.; 
Normal Class oe 9. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohlo, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 24. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
CARA 


June 30, 


Sandusk 
May , 
rts Bidg., 





DUNNING SYSTE 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


MAS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City, August 1, 1924 


BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


MATTHEWS GARRETT, 
West Lewis St., San Diego, 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
1188, Amarillo, Tex., July 28, 1924 
T. O. GLOVER, 
Ave., Waco, Texas. 
MRS. TRAVIS 8S. GRIMLAND, Mem- 
phils: Tenn., Normal class, June 17, 
For information address 6839 
Palo Pinto St., Dallas, Texas. 
MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas 
Academy of Music, Dallas, tT 
CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
A Chicago, Iil.; 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Classes—Dallias, Texas, in June; Chi- 
cago, July. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, June; Cleveland, Ohio, July; 
Chicago, August. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 641 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
April, 1924, and June, 1924, 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas. 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 

New York City. 


ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 


1319 
Cal., 


Box 


1825 Gorman 


sereets Los Angeles, Cal. June 23rd, 
MRS. 8S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena 
exas. St., Houston, Texas ™ 


MRS. 
&t., 


H. R. WATKINS, 124 East lith 


Normal Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Chicago , oy 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York 
Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 
BALDWIN PIANO VOCALION RECORDS 
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Chicago Opera Company 
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LEVITZKI 


The Phenomenal Pianist 


Season 1924-1925 
in America 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Ampico Records 


Steinway Piano 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES INVOICE TECHNIQUE 


wENRE LAY inion’ s. mcrniairs 


hind them. See, “The Practical Pey- 
Studio: 30 West 7and Gt. 


MUSICAL COURIER 





MUSICAL COURIER READERS 





ANIL DEER 


which is Complete Vocal Method, 
Coloratura Soprano 


Western Management; Adolph Knauer, 79 Central Ave., San Francisco 


£0°C QUIRKE «er 
LOUIS DORNA 


54 West 82nd Street 
Telephone 5880 Schuy! 
410 West 110th Street. New York 


ULP 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Telephone, Academy 0613 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Speciality: GERMAN LIEDER 
410 W. 110th Street Telephones: Academy +444 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Fall Season 1924 


HARRY ASKIN, Moar. 
1451 Broadway New York 


RUTH ECTON 


Fourth Floor 
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Address: 437 Filth Avenue, New York City 


HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Assisted by { Potls P Pritee, Fiutlet 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


186 Madison Avenue 
Steinway Piano 


GREEK MODES 


Special Course for the Feeling and 
Reasoning of Greek Modes, applied to 
Modern Music. 


Tuesday Evenings, 8 P.M., March 23d 
to April 15th 


Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave., (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 








New York 




















Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


a, “g gh 4 has boos in successful operation 
ter 2 = l continue to ~~ in- 
formation ot on ‘al ~ XE "ot in Ree to our readers, free of 


a 5 the rey > at the disposal of the Musicac Countzr 
it 1s qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat. Covarzr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts, 

All communications should be addressed 
(nformation Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 


Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 














Godowsky and Busoni 


To the Musica Courter: 


In the issue of your esteemed paper of March 6, I found 
a taudatory editorial relative to my piano versions of the 
Bach violin sonatas and cello suites which | have just com- 
pleted. 

While | wish to express my sincere gratitude for the 
kind words of encouragement and commendation for my 
work, | feel it my duty to remonstrate against designating 
ny most masterly transcription of Bach's Chaconne 

“brutal.” Had Busoni done nothing else than the above- 
meitionnd transcription, his place among the elect musicians 
of our time would seem to me assured. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Leorotp Govowsky. 
New York, March 8. 


Protest Against Destructive Musical Criticisms 
To the MusicaL Courter: 

The criticisms of the Musical Contest given under the 
auspices of ‘the New York Music Week Association, of 
which Isabel Lowden is director, and held on March 4 in 
District 11 P. S. 150, were unjust and destructive. The 
judges were Walter Chambury, Gustave Walther and Alois 
Havrilla. 

At the close of the children’s piano numbers, Mr. Cham- 
bury said in effect as follows: 1 shall endeavor to criticize 
the work of the various contestants, but the criticisms ,will 
be constructive. Wherewith Mr. Chambury proceeded to 
tell this pupil that she was poor in rhythm, another weak 
in tone, another in technic, etc. This is about as sensible as 
saying to an invalid, you're in good health, except that you 
have all kinds of organic trouble. Evidently these judges 
have a queer idea of constructive criticism. 

One little pupil was branded as being weak rhythmically, 
but having technical possibilities. Had the judges inverted 
this order they would have proved themselves more compe- 
tent, for this same child is good rhythmically, but techni- 
cally limited because of rigidity caused by abnormal condi- 
tions which shall be remedied in due time. We have not yet 
— our musical destination but we are going the right 
road. 

To diagnose correctly a child player’s weak points, a 
knowledge o1 music alone is insufficient. The character, 
temperament and emotional tendencies of the child must be 
understood. These cannot be judged by mere listening or 
visual observation, for vanity, fear or other abmormalities 
having nothing to ‘do with music may be the obstacle. 

Was it just to lend variety to the criticisms, that another 
child was told to improve in shading and imagination? 
Where is the musician who could not improve this phase 
of musical expression? As for imagination we all need 
it, judges included. Others of the contestants were told 
that they needed ear-work. It is impossible to judge this by 
playing alone, for one’s tones may be unmusical and uneven 
and the musical ear good, the tonal effects resulting purely 
from muscular or physical causes. To tell a child her musi- 
cal ear is poor without first giving her a test in this branch 
of musical training is unfair to the child. 

A bad suggestion was given a little girl of ten, ambitious 
but of highly nervous pe me omy She was told that she 
was nervous—a fact of which the child herself is painfully 
To tell a nervous child that she is nervous is foolish 
Can a doctor bring health to 
his patient by telling her that she is sick? Again the con- 
testants were told that their pieces were too difficult. Are 
the teachers presenting these pupils responsible ones, capable 
of judging their pupils’ needs and qualified to supply them 
in due time, or are they musical quacks too irresponsible to 
know when their musical dose is adequate? 

The rating of the various contestants was surprising and 
misleading. Music, the language of the emotions, cannot 
be measured by word or number. To try to measure feel- 
ing, temperament, character, and emotion in terms of fifty, 
forty or thirty per cent. is as absurd as it is unscientific. 
We may as well try to measure the universe with a ruler. 

Whatever may be the musical ability of either the direc- 
tor or judges of this contest, it is obvious that they need 
ethical culture, a study of human nature, especially child 
nature, and practical psychology. Until such improvement 
is made let the qualified music teacher judge her own pupils 
and save from foolish and damaging criticism the most 
sensitive thing in the world, the mind of the child. 

(Signed) Francis V. Rocue, (qualified Teacher). 
New York, March 25. 


Getting Started 


To the Musicat Courter: 

| would greatly appreciate it if you could find space in your 
excellent columns for my letter. Not only because it might 
result in useful advice to me personally, but because there 
may be a lot of others who find themselves in similar difficul- 
ties and who would profit by the information vouchsafed 
to me. 

Briefly then, how does a young singer get engagements 
for entertainments, drawing-room work, women’s club 
affairs, “benefits,” etc.? There must be agents who supply 
the talent for these kind of things—but who are they? 
I’ve combed the Wonder City without finding a single per- 
son who could tell me, yet these affairs are continually 
going on, and are giving opportunities to unheard-of singers 
all the time. The big concert bureaus won’t bother with 
anyene unable to give a New York recital, and from their 
point of view they are undoubtedly right. The regular 
musical-comedy agents don’t do any of that kind of booking 
at all, while the agents who supply club entertainments tell 
you frankly that they have no use for “high-brow” music 
or “refined stuff.” Obviously, then, there must be agents 
who do supply the artists for “high-class” affairs, otherwise 
how would the people giving such entertainments ever get 
in touch with the musicians doing that line of work? 

I consider my personal problem rather unusual, and for 
that reason beg leave to take up. a little space to explain it. 
T have been on the stage ever since I was a child, but in 


aware. 
and will never give poise. 


dramatic work. For ten very active seasons I played the 
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whole gamut—straight drama, comedy, blank verse, and 
farce. I played the lead in road companies of Twin Beds, 
Peg o’ My Heart, Baby Mine. 1 followed Patricia Collinge 
in the role of Youth, in Savage’s company of Everywoman, 
and | was for one season with the New Theater when it was 
the repertory company of America. Before that I had two 
seasons of Mrs, Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, here and in 
London, England, and I’ve filled in in blank spaces with 
stock company and vaudeville work. I’ve always had a good 
voice and for years I heard nothing but, “Oh, my dear, if 
you'd only go into musical comedy ! You're just the type!” 
etc. I succumbed to the power of suggestion and made the 
fatal mistake of retiring from active work and seriously 
taking up the subject of singing. I found a really fine 
teacher and got along splendidly. Everyone thinks sing 
well enough now to begin looking for professional work, 
yet aside from a position as soprano soloist in a near- -by 
church, I find it almost impossible to “make a beginning!” 
I want to do concert work—that is, good music—but am 
willing to work for very little until I become fully estab- 
lished. There is plenty of that sort of work to be had, once 
one has made a start, but how does one make said start? 
I’ve had one engagement at a woman's club in Brooklyn, 
and another at the King’s County Convention of the W. C. 
T. U., but I learned of these and was offered the engage- 
ment because the organist of a church where I sang hap- 
pened to know the committee of both these affairs and she 
highly recommended me. I filled both these engagements to 
everyone’s genuine satisfaction and was offered a return 
date with both for this season. Still, two dates in twelve 
months is hardly encouraging, is it? Without undue conceit 
I do feel that I could do a great deal of this work if I only 
knew how to get it. There are hundreds of singers who 
do make good and are thught highly of, without ever sing- 
ing the formal Aeolian and Carnegie Hall recitals, but who 
are the managers and agents for these things? 

1 was told of one, at 17 East 42nd st., N. Y. C. (I’ve for- 
gotten his name), and he not only refused to register me but 
even refused to hear me sing, simply because I was “not a 
professional!” If with all my practical experience of the 
stage and my latter training, I must still be classed with 
the total amateur, then I ask, Who is a professional? (My 
church work didn’t count, he said, and I was too disgusted 
to ask why not.) Please don’t imagine I’ve an inflated idea 
of my own merits, I haven't, but I do think that when one is 
willing to begin in a very small way, and to take the trivial 
little engagements that established singers would not bother 
with, one should not have quite so much difjculty in ob- 
taining a hearing. To convince this man, I offered to give 
my services gratuitously for one or two times until he should 
be able to form an opinion of my ability. “I don’t deal with 
that class of people!” he snapped. “What class?” I asked. 
“The kind that work for nothing!” he answered. “Don’t 
worry!” I retorted, “I’m not ‘that class’ myself. I merely 
offered to show you my work since I can hardly ask you 
to come to my church to hear me, and since you have no 
facilities for giving an audition here in your office. I have 
no intention of singing for anybody for nothing!” 

However, there you are. What is one to do with an 
agent like that? He has only entertainments and minor 
affairs, and his artists, though perhaps priceless to him and 
his audiences, are all people utterly unknown in the really 
“professional” world. Surely there must be agents less 
exclusive than this one. If not, then how are such engage- 
ments obtained? If you can throw any light on the matter 
I would deeply appreciate it; and I daresay it would be 
welcomed by hundreds of others like myself. 

Yours gratefully, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 14. (Signed) Jutierre Lane. 


[These same questions have been asked us innumerable 
times and are just as difficult to answer now as they were 
many years ago when they were first brought to our at- 
tention. The fact is, that there is very little demand for 
musical artists outside of those with established reputations 
who are under the management of the regular musical man- 
agers. Ordinarily speaking, these managers need some sort 
of guarantee that they will not incur undue risk through 
the management of an artist. This guarantee may be in 
the form of the artist’s reputation—and if that reputation is 
big enough, it is the manager who has to give the guarantee 
—or it may be in cash supplied by the artist or the artist's 
friends and backers, 

Every year we sce beginners make a start. Sometimes the 
start is also the end either because they are unable to finance 
an advertising and managerial campaign or because they 
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have failed to make good. At other times the start is a real 
start and leads with more or less rapidity to big things. 
But there are very few artists who start by way of being 
“entertainers,” though there are no doubt a certain number 
of engagements to be had by artists who are willing to 
appear tor a very small fee. 

After receiving the above letter we took the matter up 
with several managers or agents who furnish “entertainers 
and learned that the demand for musical artists of high 
class is very small. People who are unable to pay the price 
of a musical celebrity prefer to have a story-teller, elocu- 
tionist, minstrel, jazz artist, comedian or something of the 
sort. All of which simply means that music stands higher 
and is better paid than these other forms of entertainment, 
and there is naturally no demand for beginners. 

We are sorry to appear discouraging, but conditions are 
exactly as here outlined, and the musical artist simply has 
to await some opportunity to become known, to get a start, 
and to arrive at a place where his services are in demand. 
The Editor] 


Hans Kindler Sends His Thanks 


[The letter which follows is illuminating. Coming from 
an artist as prominent as Hans Kindler, it should cer- 
tainly set people thinking. Interpreters are blamed if 
they do not play new works, but are they ever thanked 
if they do? Probably not. .The giving of new works is 
often a thankless task in more ways than one.—The 
Editor. | 
To the Musical Courier : 

Thank you, dear Editor, for the notice in the Musica. 
Courter of February 14. 

Do you know that this is the first time in my career that 
any thanks have been given me “in print” for a new work’s 
performance? And that although | introduced and, what's 
more, played again and again such works as Bloch’s Sche- 
lomo, Ornstein’s Sonate, Ravel’s violin and cello sonate 
(in London), George F. Boyle's concerto, etc., etc. Do you 
wonder that interpreters get discouraged once in a while? 

But I won't, and will always put myself in the service of 
those compositions which, in my opinion, are worth while, 
whether old or new. 

Thanks for the hoost once more! 

Yours, 
(Signed) 


HANS KINDLER. 


Alton Jones’ Career a Noteworthy One 


During the coming season, Alton Jones, young American 
pianist, will make his formal début in a New York recital. 
In common with others of Welsh descent, Mr. Jones first 
gave evidence of musical inclinations through singing, and 
as a small boy learned many children’s songs “by heart.” 

He began his piano training at the age of seven under 
Grace Bigelow-Hopper, a pupil of Bloomfield-Zeisler, who 
laid a solid technical foundation upon which future progress 
was made. It was not until public appearances, which began 

at the age of fifteen, that the piano became so dominating 
an interest as to suggest the pursuit of music as a pro- 
fession. From then on, study was carried on more earnestly 
and lessons in ear-training and theory were begun. His 
next teachers were Willoughby Bofghton, a Lhevinne pupil, 
and Paul van Katwijk, an artist who had received consider- 
able training under Godowsky; theoretical studies at this 
time were pursued under Wallingford Riegger, who re- 
cently won the Paderewski prize in composition. 

While a student at the Institute of Musical Art, Mr. 
Jones appeared twice with the orchestra of the Institute, 
Dr. Frank Damrosch conducting, at Aeolian Hall. At the 
first appearance he played the Schumann Concert-Allegro 
(op. 134), and at the second concert, the Brahms concerto 
in D minor. 

Mr. Jones completed his piano training under two well 
known concert artists, Richard Buhlig and Edwin Hughes, 
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at the Institute of Musical Art, from which he was grad- 
uated in the regular piano ere, and later in the Artists’ 
Course when he was passed by a jury composed of Harola 
Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson and Wilhelm Bachaus. 

For a number of years Mr. Jones has taught privately, 
and during the past three years he has also taught at the 
Institute of Musical Art. Recent public appearances in- 
clude a program at the Canadian Club of New York at 
the Hotel Belmont, the Professional and Business Women’s 
Club of Newark, and as soloist with the American Orches- 
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tral Society. His performance on the latter occasion elicited 
the following critical comment: “The program, which was 
heard by a large audience, included Haydn's symphony No. 
13, the Prelude to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, and Liszt's 
piano concerto in E flat, which was played by Alton Jones. 
Mr. Jones achieved a genuine success in the work, display- 
ing a brilliant technic and a broad and virile style. He was 
much applauded and was given many recalls.” 


Edna Bishop Daniel—Singer and Teacher 


Edna Bishop Daniel, of Washington, D. C., has been 
teaching for eleven years, and her pupils are holding some 
of the best church positions in the capital and one of them 
is successfully teaching in Leesburg, Va. Her students are 
scattered over the entire country, perhaps in every State, 
owing to the fact that W ashington draws its population 
from the whole expanse of this vast country, many of them 
remaining only for an administration and then returning to 
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their respective States. Mrs. Daniel was for three years 
(1913 to 1916) in charge of the vocal department of George- 
town Visitation Convent and for the past eight years she 
has been teaching at her studios in Washington. The so- 
prano has many ietters of appreciation from competent 
musical authorities complimenting her on her fine art as a 
singer and also on her success as a teacher. Numerous 


cert. For the past two years Ps Daniel has done very 
little singing herself in public, owing to the shock caused 
by the death of her husband and son within a week of each 
other. Recently she has felt a great desire to sing again, 
and she has therefore decided to add a group of songs to 
the program which her pupils will give in Washington on 
May 22. The appended excerpts give some idea of the 
esteem in which Mrs, Daniel was held by the critics when 
she was concertizing extensively: 

The warm, soulful, artistic, and at times dramatic, singing of Miss 


Bishop, who seemed at her st in every number, received most 
emphatic praise from her critical audience.-Washington Post. 





With clear enunciation, absolute re pose, right phrasing, proper de 
livery and perfection of attack, Miss Bishop feft the indubitable 
impression that she is destined to a marked future should she devote 
her life to music.——-Washington Times. 





Possessing a naturally rich and flexible voice, she has, by thorough 
cultivation, been enabled to execute with ease the most difficult of 
compositions, as was abundantly evidenced in all her numbers.— 
Lynchburg News. 


Banquet Tendered Cesar Thomson by Former 
Pupils 

After the last echoes of applause had died out at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of March 24, Cesar Thomson, who had 
been accorded an ovation such as is seldom the lot of visiting 
artists, war literally carried off by his former pupils and his 
many ‘admi.ers to the Longchamps Restaurant where good 
cheer and musicianly comradeship awaited him. 

His closest students and friends headed by Harriet 
Schreyer awaited Thomson there and cheered him again 
and again on his arrival. The master was visibly touched 
as he recognized faces he had .10t seen for many years. The 
arrangement of the banquet had been kept a secret from the 
professor and came to him as a complete surprise. 

Among those present were: Paul Kochanski, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Brandt, Edwin Grasse, Mr. and Mrs. Corwin, Sophie 
Naimska, Ernest La Prade, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Miller, 
Harriet Schreyer, Clyde Hess, Mr. Kaufman, Mr. Cole 
Mrs. Stumpf, Mrs. Revesz, Adelaide Zardo, Miss Vidal, 
and many others. 


The False Prophet on the Stage 


John Prindle Scott’s song, The Fals¢ Prophet, is en- 
joying a wide popularity this season. On a recent bill at 
Keith’s Palace Theater, New York, Zella Maude, a diminu- 
tive prima donna, used it in her song act with appropriate 
action. The following week, Ruth Urban, soprano soloist, 
sang it at the Rivoli Theater, Néw York, with success. 
Other sopranos who are singing it now are Florence Otis, 
Adele Rankin and Suzanne Keener. 
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who pleased with voice and interpretations. Especially 
well liked were La Donna e Mobile from Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto, Siciliana from Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Pilot 
by Protheroe, There is No Death by O'Hara, and a group 
of Negro spirituals arranged by Guion and Burleigh. 
Mrs. Joseph Putnam was a satisfying accompanist. 

The St. Cecilia Society has also been giving a series of 
four Sunday free concerts in its building, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. A. Michaelson, The first one on 
February 24 was in charge of the Union High School 
Orchestra, George E. Amos, conductor, assisted by the 
Kiwanis Quartet—Peter Smits and George Clark, tenors; 
Fred Collins, baritone, and Fred Caro, bass—by Mrs, Frank 
R. Lusk, soprano, and Helene Lorch, harpist. Community 
singing was led by John W. Beattie and the accompanists 
were Myrtle Watson, Loren Staples, and Walter Miles. 

The second concert was given on March 2 by Central 
High School Orchestra led by Karl Wecker, and assisted 
by Hazel McEachron, pianist; Mrs. Paul Kempter, con- 
tralto; Ben Leavenworth, tenor, and Trinity Community 
Church Quartet—Mrs. Frank Lusk, soprano; Mrs. Harold 
Nye, contralto; Ben Leavenworth, tenor, and Worth Hoag- 
land, bass. Community singing was directed by Mr. Beat- 
tie. Ronald Kingsbury furnished a violin obligato and 
the, accompanists were Mrs. Raymond MacLeod, Mrs. 
Grove Montgomery, Eleanor Bramble and Loren Staples. 

The third concert was in charge of South High School 
Orchestra directed by Forrest L. Buchtel, assisted by 
Mrs. Loren J. Staples, contralto; Dorothy Shirley Freeman, 
mezzo-soprano; the Holland Male Chorus, Excelsior, con- 
ducted by William Van Gemert; the Bell String Quartet— 
Charles Bell, first violin; Thelma Anton, second violin; 
Ruth Bell, viola, and Charles .Plasman, cello—Forrest 
Buchtel and Deforest Poole, who played a trombone and 
cornet duet. Mr. Buchtel also led the community singing 
and the accompanists were Eleanore Bramble, Florence 
Morrison, Bertha Wiersma and Loren Staples, 

At the Ladies’ Literary Club on March 8, Thurlow Lieu- 
rance, composer and collector of Indian melodies, gave a 
lecture on The Music of the American Indian. He il- 
lustrated his talk at the piano and was assisted by Edward 
Powell, flutist, who played on ancient Indian instruments 
as well. 

On February 19 Chandler Goldthwaite, of New York 
City, gave an organ recital in Fountain Street Baptist 
Church, The first part of his program comprised com- 
positions of the classic German school and the second part 
of the modern French school. Mr. Goldthwaite is making 
a short concert tour, after which he will return to Grand 
Rapids to remain until Easter. Other recitals in the same 
church have been given recently by Horace Whitehouse, 
dean of the Indiana School of Music and organist and 
choral director in Christ Church, Indianapolis; by Maurice 
Garabrant, assistant organist of St. Thomas Church, New 
York; and by Emory L. Gallup, organist of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s Church in Chicago. 

Two fine performances of Gilbert and Sullivan's operetta, 
Pinafore, were given on February 16 in Powers’ Theater 
by the choir of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, under the leader- 
ship of Harold Tower, organist and choirmaster, Those 
taking part were Carl Burdick, Donald Glauz, Andrew 
Sessink, Wayne Farley, Abram Hazenburg, Milton Gelock, 
John Kriekaard, John Schoonfield, Richard Newton, Leigh 
Chatterson, Tys Terwey, Bruce Vander Boegh and Ran- 
dolph Currie. Other choir members took the parts of 
sailors, marines and the female relatives of the Admiral. 

A musical extravaganza, The Maid of Wistaria by James 
A. Beall, was given on March 3 and 4 in Powers’ Theater 
by local talent. The principals were Mr. Beall, Katherine 
Towsley Brink, Maxine Ward, Clara Lampert, George 
Headley, P. Harrison Lovell, Reginald LeStrange and 
Frances Horton. Incidental solos were sung by Gertrude 
Sautter, Mrs. Leo O'Reilly and Dr. Charles H. Saunders. 

A Lenten Musicale was given on March 10 at the home 
of Mrs, Charles H. Leonard, by Mrs. Joseph Putnam, 
organist; Mrs. Thomas B. Ford, soprano, and Mrs. Loren 
J. Staples, contralto. 

On February 24 Professor M. Lochner of Chicago, 
musical instructor at Concordia Teachers’ College, gave 
an organ recital at Immanuel Lutheran Church. 

On February 24, the First M. E. Church Choir of thirty 
members, augmented by ten additional voices, gave a 
sacred concert under the direction of Bertha Bradford 
Murphy. 

A concert was given on March 7 in Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church by Jeannette DeVries, soprano; Ben 
Leavenworth, tenor; Harold Pinder, baritone, and a quin- 
tet—Florence Morrison, piano; Katherine Nicholson, first 
violin; Clara Turner, second violin ; Ruth Bell, viola, and 
Esther Havikhorst, cello, 

Gounod’s Gallia was one of the numbers sung at a pro- 
gram given by the choir of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral on 
March 9. Harold Tower was at the organ and the soloists 
were Mrs, J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, 
contralto; Andrew Sessink, tenor ; Abram Hazenburg, bass, 
and Tys Terwey, boy soprano. A Mendelssohn program 
was given on March 16, with the same soloists. 

A concert was given on February 21, in the Masonic 
Temple, by the Holland Male Chorus, Excelsior, led by 
William Van Gemert. Assisting were Mrs. J. A. Michael 
son, soprano; Arthur Andersch, pianist, and Tys Terwey, 
boy soprano, 

Edna Thomas, contralto and interpreter of negro songs, 
appeared in Powers’ Theater on February 

Irene Stolofsky, violinist; George Imrie, baritone, ane 
Magdalen Massmann, pianist, gave a concert on March 4 
in Fountain Street Baptist Church. 

Roderick White, violinist, played with the Olivet College 
Orchestra on March 5. He has left for California where 
he will appear in concert. 

Katherine Jansheski Phillips, soprano, and Eugene J. 
Phillips, organist at St. Andrew's Cathedral, have returned 
from a trip to Minnesota, where they gave a recital in St. 
Lawrence's Church, Minneapolis, as well as the inaugural 
rogram for the new organ in the Church of St. Mary in 
Pake City. H. B. R. 

Lima, Ohio, March 15—On March 6 Millie Sonntag 
Urfer, teacher of voice, for the last public event of the 
Women’s Music Club—assisted by Mrs. E. A. Siferd— 
presented the Lima Ladies’ Quartet, made up of Violet 
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Lewis, Mrs. Melvin Light, Mrs. Earl A. Thompson and 
Mrs. Urfer herself. The singers gave twelve numbers, 
ranging from the semi-popular to the ultra-modern, includ- 
ing two Ohio composers, Samuel R. Gaines and James 
Rogers. One of the most enjoyed was the arrangement 
on a Scotch air of Home Sweet Home, by Deems Taylor. 

Pleasing incidents of the afternoon’s musical features 
were the appearance of the Van Wert soprano, Hazel 
Gleason, and the Bluffton, O., baritone, G. A. Lehmann, 
in the Mendelssohn arrangement from Elijah of What 
Have I To Do With Thee? and Cadman’s The Warrior 
Departs. They were insistently encored. Variety was 
loaned the program in the playing of the Mendelssohn 
Rondo Capriccioso by Mrs. E. A. Siford and Mrs. Urfer 
on two pianos, The accompaniments were capably played 
by Mrs. Siford and Geraldine Evans, 

Pauline Wemmer Gooding, dramatic soprano, has been 
in active demand. The Etude Club, at its last meeting, 
presented her with the presidency. Mrs. Gooding was the 
soloist at the initial Lima appearance of the Elks Male 
Chorus the evening of March 3, in the auditorium of the 
Elks Club, A tremendous audience greeted the organiza- 
tion. Fred Calvert is the director and E. C. Baird, the 
accompanist. Mrs. Gooding sang the soprano obligato to 
the choruses of Victor Herbert, Italian Street Song, and 
the Strauss Greeting to Spring, also giving a solo group. 
Harry Poulsten gave a baritone solo group including works 
of Mana-Zucca and Kennedy Russell. That sterling bari- 
tone, Don D. John, sang the solo obligato to Oley Speaks’ 
On the Road to Mandalay, with the full chorus. 

Another of the early month concerts was that of March 
2, when St. Rose Charity Council presented Bertha Falk 
Callahan, soprano; Frank Kennedy, Dale Marshall, Vera 
Rousculp, and the local instrumentalists—Mrs. A. Dimond, 
cello; Charles Bishop and Aileen Scott, violins; and 
Charles Curtiss, viola, in a finely balanced program. A 
feature of the second part was a playlet, Joint Owners in 
Spain, in which appeared Winona Vinson Ferrer, Mrs. M. 
M. Keltner, Mrs. Oscar Young, Mrs. Blair, Mrs. Bannister 
and Mrs. Fullerton. 

A “twilight recital” on March 4, at Market Street Pres- 
byterian Church, under the auspices of the Matrons’ So- 
ciety, promoted interest. Recently the society presented the 
church with an A. B. Chase Concert Grand and had the 
choir loft enlarged to provide room for an orchestra in 
addition. The concert in question served both as a dedica- 
tion and demonstration feature. The artists participating 
were Irene Harruff Klinger, Margaret Gregg, soprano and 
mezzo respectively ; Geraldine Evans, pianist, and the Lima 
Orchestral Club presenting MacDowell numbers, and the 
orchestra, piano and organ in Adagio Pathetique, by 
Godard. 

The new Orchestral Club is attracting much attention 
because of its splendid work. Its members are Mrs, G. C. 
Dunifen and Aileen Scott, violinists; Charles Bishop, viola; 
George Metheany, flute; Charles L. Curtis, violin (and 
manager); Mrs, A. Dimond, cello, and Mrs, Harry Mac- 
Donald and Geraldine Evans, pianists. 

Members of both the Rotary Sa Kiwanis Luncheon 
Clubs were entertained by Prof. B. Burkett of Cincin- 
nati, well known organist and pe b Pad at the rooms of 
the Ohio Music Company on March 10 and 11. H. E. H. 

(Cont:nued on page 58) 
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LOS ANGELES SEASON OF CHICAGO 
OPERA ENDS WITH THE JEWESS 


Artistic Program Performed at Gamut Club Theater— 
MacDowell Club Presents Artists—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 20.—The Los Angeles season of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company closed the night of March 
5 with The Jewess, Rosa Raisa in the title role and Charles 
Marshall as Eleazar. The Chicago Civic Opera Company’ s 
performances in Los Angeles were an artistic treat, both in 
the works presented and in the handling of the parts by 
singers, orchestra and directors. 

INTERESTING ProGRaAM aT GAMUT CLUB THEATER. 

March 7, Frances E. Wagner gave an artistic program at 
the Gamut Club Theater, assisted by Joseph Jean Gilbert, 
flutist; Emile Ferir, viola, and Alice Coleman-Batchelder and 
Blanch Rogers Lott, accompanists. Mrs. Wagner, favor- 
ably known as a poet, magazine and newspaper writer, read 
her own poems. Especially effective were the children’s 
poems. The other members of the program also presented 
original works. Joseph Gilbert was especially happy in his 
own Le Soir and Emile Ferir’s group of four was original 
and artistic in the handling. 

PHILHARMONIC Quartet HEARD. 

On the evening of March 14, the Los Angeles Chamber 
Music Society presented the Philharmonic Quartet at their 
eleventh concert in the Gamut Club Theater—Sylvain Noak, 





violin; Henry Svedrofsky, violin; Emile Ferir, viola; Ilya 
Bronson, violoncello, with Brahm Van Den erg at the 
piano, They gave Dvorak’s string quartet in F, op. 


Strauss’ sonata for piano and violin, op. 18, and Schumann’s 
string quartet, op. 41, No. 3, in A. 
Nature Program spy MacDowe tt Crus. 

The MacDowell Club of Allied Arts gave a nature pro- 
gram of compositions by Fannie Charles Dillon at their 
rooms on Western avenue. Miss Dillon is an excellent 
composer, her music being modern in its treatment and 
exceedingly musical as well. California is pron of her. 
Her numbers at the piano were delightful. Gladys Jodley 
Rosser is a newcomer with a big warm voice and sincere 
artistry. Elsa North, contralto, sang her group with worthy 
appreciation. Sol Cohen is always an artist and delighted 
his audience. 

THE PHILHARMONIC. 

The eleventh symphony concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Walter Henry Rothwell conductor, was given at 
the Philharmonic Auditorium, March 7 and 8. The first 
number on the program was Schumann’s Spring symphony 
—Symphony No. 1 in B flat major, op. 38 

The concerto for violoncello was presented with Pablo 
Casals as soloist. This work, concerto in B flat for the 
violoncello and orchestra by Boccherini, w was given for the 
first time in Los Angeles and is almost unknown. 

The last number of Enesco’s Rhapsodie Roumaine, No. 1, 
op. 11, was also played for the first time in Los Angeles. 

Notes. 

The Southern California Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists gave an organ recital at the Wilshire Pres- 
byterian Church. 

A benefit recital, introducing John Ardizoni, dramatic 
actor and baritone, to a Los Angeles audience, was given 
for the disabled veterans of the World War at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, March 9, in the afternoon. The 
assisting artists were Chevalier Fulgenzio Guerrieri and 
Raymond McFerters, pianists and accompanists. Mr. 
Ardizoni had. planned to give his recital independently but 
when he heard of the demands for the veterans upon the 
relief officers he decided that his debut should be for their 
benefit. 

The Belcher Dancers have been again engaged by the 
Fox Studio, this time for the production of Dante's Inferno. 


Sunday afternoon at the Ambassador Hotel Theater and 
Monday evening at the First Baptist Church of Los An- 
geles, the Pomona College Glee Club gave two free concerts 
notable for their musical merit. 

On the evening of March 9 a concert was given at the 
Polish Auditorium for the benefit of the Polish Women's 
Aid Circle. Stanislaw Michniewicz, pianist; Teodora 
Wisniewska, coloratura soprano; Henry Cantor, tenor, and 
Bogdan Gilewicz, baritone, took part. 

The Orpheus Club, assisted by the Orpheus Four, gave 
its second concert of the season, March 6, at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. Hugo Kirshhofer is the director. 
They gave a pleasing and artistic program. 

The University of Southern California faculty entertained 
in honor of Mario Chamlee, their famous alumnus, in the 
president's suite at Bovard Hall, March 15. 

Frances Haynes, mezzo soprano, and George Gramlieb, 
tenor, students of John Smallman, gave an interesting re- 
cital at Chickering Hall the evening of February 28. 

John Beedson, president of the Los Angeles Opera Asso- 
ciation, issued invitations for a luncheon, March 13, at the 
Alexandria, followed by a business meeting. 

When John McCormack sang his fourth and last recital 
on the evening of March 11, he broke all records in the 
West, having sung to four capacity houses in three weeks. 

Mr. Behymer and Francis Gates presented a novel pro- 
gram at the Gamut Club, March 5, a feature of which was 
ming singing under the leadership of Charles Farwell 
“dson, 

Mae Shumway Enderely, harpist, is meeting with success 
on her concert tour through the South. 

On March 13, Gertrude Ross, pianist and composer, gave 
a program with her daughter, Corrine Ross, before the 
Wa-Wan Club. Miss Ross read a three act play by Gran- 
ville Barker and Lawrence Hauseman, for which Mrs. Ross 
wrote the incidental music. 

The Matinee Musical Club gave a musicale tea at the 
home of Rose Johnson, March 13. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, gave two recitals, March 
10 and 14, to packed houses at the Philharmonic Audito- 
rium. Mr. Werrenrath, not only because of his artistry 
but because of his genial personality, has a large Los An- 
geles following, who were out in full force to enjoy the 
musical treat. 

The intermediate and junior students of the Olga Steeb 
Piano School were presented in recital in the Ebell club- 
room the evening of March 

Fannie Dillon and Mrs. C. W. Brown gave a tea at the 
home of the latter for Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of 
the famous composer. Mrs, MacDowell, who is herself a 
musician and lecturer of note, will spend several weeks in 
Los Angeles and vicinity. 

The first of a series of six historical organ 
by Ernest Douglas was given March 9, at St. 
Church. 

March 12 was observed throughout California schools 
as Music Day. 

The Musicians’ Club of Hollywood presented a program 
of American music the evening of March 12 in the audito- 
rium of the Hollywood Library. 

The University Chorus of the University Christian Church 
presented the Chimes of Normandy at the Gamut Club on 
March 11. 

Joseph Rosenblatt, cantor, gave a remarkable performance 
to a packed house at the Philharmonic the evening of March 


recitals 
Matthias 


Harold Bauer and Jean Gerardy gave a joint recital at 
the Philharmonic, March 13, which was well received by a 
good sized audience. 

Impresario Merle Armitage, of the Fitzgerald Concert 
Bureau, has engaged Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, to 
conduct a master class of pianists from May until late in 
the summer. 

Joseph Diskay, Hungarian tenor, after many experiences 
has elected to settle in Los Angeles, where he will shortly 
be heard in recital. 
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politan and Chicago opera companies, has been engaged as 
conductor of the Mission Theater Orchestra. 

March 13, the Cherniavsky Trio gave a fine program at 
the University of Southern California. 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, scored a triumph as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra at its tenth pair of con 
certs, March 15 and 16. 

Seijiro Tatsumi gave a recital at Trinity Auditorium the 
evening of March 15. The young Japanese tenor has a 
pleasing, melodious voice and displayed fine artistry. 

Mario Chamlee gave a recital with his wife, Ruth Miller, 
and Miriam Tyroler accompanist, to an overflowing house 
at the Philharmonic. His reception proved that occasionally 
one is not without honor in his own town, Ruth Miller also 
revealed herself as a singer of ability. 

Laura Reedwill Temple, wife of Edgard Temple, retired 
opera singer, died suddenly in Jerusalem the other day, 
according to a cable received by Mr. Temple. 

A special symphony concert given by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Henry Rothwell, conductor, with Harold 
Bauer, pianist, as soloist was given at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, March 15, for the benefit of a hospital benefit 
fund to be used for the members of the orchestra. 


The Zoellner Quartet gave a concert, March 17, in the 
music-room of the Biltmore Hotel. 
Many social affairs have been given for Marie Tiffany, 


who was soloist at the Lyric Club’s concert. Miss Tiffany, 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
California girl. 

The Zoellner Conservatory announces that it has engaged 
Albert E. Ruff of New York to conduct a master class for 
singers at the conservatory beginning in June. 

Josephine Marie Dowler has begun her work as organizer 
of ‘age activities in the Blue Triangle Club of the 
¥.. Wanna 

P sg ‘Beel, formerly of Los Angeles, now of San 
Francisco, who was called to Los Angeles as soloist for the 
Lyric Club concert, was guest of honor the following Sun- 
day at a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Henion Robinson. 

Theodore Bendix, brother of Max Bendix, is to direct the 
New Biltmore Theater Orchestra. The new theater was 
opened with the musical comedy, Sally, of which Max Ben- 
dix is musical director 

Gertrude Ross’ Spanish folk songs were recently sung in 
Havana by Rosa Ponselle. B. L. H, 


is also a 


PORTLAND MUSIC LOVERS GREET 
PADEREWSKI AT CIV IC AUDITORIUM 


Very Large Audience iisies Pianist in Varied Program— 
Other News 


Portland, Ore., March 23,—Paderewski, 
sented by Steers & Coman, drew a huge crowd to the 
Civic Auditorium, March 20. The audience, which was 
exceedingly enthusiastic, heard the Bach-Liszt fantasia and 
fugue in G minor; Beethoven's sonata op. 57; Brahms’ 
variations on a theme by Paganini, a Chopin group and other 
works. The pianist favored his hearers with seven extra 
numbers. 7 


who was pre- 


Notes 
The Oregon Agricultural College Band, Captain Beard, 
director, serenaded Paderewski at Medford, Ore., where the 
pianist gave a recital recently. Paderewski complimented 
the band on its playing of The Stars and Stripes Forever, 
Sousa, 
Participants in the last popular concert at the Civic 
torium were William Robinson Boone, organist; the 


Audi 
Olson 


Chorus, Mrs. Fred L. Olson, director; Wava Johnson, so- 
prano; Edyth Smith, soprano; Madeline Susanka, contralto ; 
Lloyd Warren, tenor; Irene Euster, soprano; Nettie Leona 


accompanists; and the Thalia String 
Quartet (Clara Stafford Anslow, first violin; Patsy Neilan, 
second violin; Marion Mustee, viola; Prospera Pozzi, cello) 
Lucien E. Becker has been appointed organist and directot 
of the choir of the Church of the Madeleine I. R.O 


Foy and Olga Ruff, 


Kremer in West 




















Creatore, the visiting conductor, is still drawing music os > ‘ Eee ; ; : 
lovers to the Metropolitan Theater. Philip Tronitz, Norwegian concert pianist, gave a pro- Isa Kremer is now in the West. She gave her third 
The pupils of Lillian Martin Lee gave the last of their stam recently at Hershey Arms. He has several local ap- Chicago recital April 1, and appeared in Milwaukee April 
joint recitals at the Cypress Park Presbyterian Church the Pearances scheduled for the near future. 8 She will sing in Omaha April 11, in Toledo April 14, 
evening of March 8 Leon Strashunfi, for many years violinist with the Metro- and in Cincinnati on April 28 
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Two Years Voice Specialist for 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


Miss Farrar writes: “It is not easy to adequately 
express in words my admiration for your remarkable 
knowledge, your never-failing patience and genuine 
interest. You deserve the entire credit for the most 
successful and happiest year of my artistic endeavor.” 


Master Ciass, Los Angeles, Calif., Five Weeks, begin- 
ning June 24, 1924. 
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There are personal anecdotes of these—and 
many other famous singers, with illuminating com- 
ment on their art, all written in brisk, attractive 
style, in 


THE 
SECRETS OF SVENGALI 


By J. H. DUVAL 


“The easiest to read and enjoy of any instruction 
book in music.” (T. Scott Buhrman in the Ameri- 
can Organist.) And further, 


The Secrets of Svengali tells all there 
is to tell about How to Sing. 


Price $2 
For Sale at Music Stores and Booksellers 





John Matthews Presenting English Classics 


John Matthews, the English tenor, contrary to the usual 
custom, came to the United States to study and then toured 
abroad. Mr. Matthews now proposes to appear in concert 
in the United States, and instead of the programs he pre- 
sented in Europe, with their diversified selections from 
operas, oratorios and well known concert selections, he will 
endeavor to interpret some of the popular English classics 
in a series of programs. However, the tenor will not confine 
himself exclusively to this one type of song, for upon some 
occasions he will be heard in those programs with which 
he won success abroad. According to the Leicester Mercury, 
“Mr. Matthews’ voice is of considerable compass and is par- 











JOHN MATTHEWS 


ticularly pleasing in its higher notes. A curious program 
alternated opera arias with sentimental ballads. We must 
congratulate the singer on his good taste and for the beauty 
of his voice.” 


Friedman Impressed New Orleans 


Ignaz Friedman played his first recital in New Orleans 
on March 20, and made an extraordinary impression, as was 
testified to by the report of Noel Straus, critic of the Times- 
Picayune, the leading New Orleans paper. Here is an 
extract from the review: 

Ignaz Friedman, the great Polish pianist, who made his local debut 
at the Athenaeum last night, under the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Society, was not at the piano for five minutes before it became evident 
that he belonged in that small group of intellectual and technical giants 
of the keyboard—including Busoni, dowsky and one or two others 
—who have brought piano playing to a seemingly unsurpassable pin- 
nacle of perfection. For resonance and volume of tone, for kaleidos- 
copie variety of tone color, and in mastery of dynamics, Mr. Fried- 
man occa stands unrivalled among pianists of the day, and to his 
interpretations he brings a rare combination of erudition, poetry and 
imagination. . 

r. Friedman has fingers with the strength of steel, but even in 
the most thundering fortissimo passages they retain a velvetiness of 
impact that gives fis tone a unique quality. His is a touch that 
always sings, not only in his pianissimo playing, where his music floats 
out with marvelous carrying power, but also in moments of the utmost 
impetuosity and abandon, when he produces a tone of unequalled 
fullness and richness, without ever a trace of violence or forcing, 
so that there is never a sharp edge or a suspicion of brutal quality 
to be detected in it. 

One of the most modest of artists in his bearing on the platform, 
Mr. Friedman astounds by the ease with which he accomplishes the 
most awe inspiring feats of technical bravura, his playing being as 
remarkable for its poise as for its conviction of authority. 

His program was a succession of revelations, every number having 
something new and original to say under the pianist’s hands. 


Praise for Romaine Not Exaggerated 
Ninon Romaine gave two concerts in the auditorium of 
the Academy High School, Erie, Pa., on March 11, and 
was enthusiastically received by thoroughly interested audi- 
ences. Her programs were varied and well arranged, and 
included among other numbers the Scarlatti sonata and 
capriccio, and compositions by Schumann, Chopin, Goossens, 





Photo by Simnacher 
NINON ROMAINE 
photographed in the kitchen of the Erie, Pa., Academy High 
School with (left) Principal MaoNierney and Assistant 
Principal Demorier. 


Cowles, Liszt and Saint-Saéns. According to one of the 
Erie dailies: “Ninon Romaine is an artist of exceptional 
ability. She plays with brilliancy and coloring, and she 
put a certain originality into the works from the modern 
composers that was particularly enjoyable.” 

Another recent recital given by Mme. Romaine was in 
Dunkirk, N. Y., on March 13, when, judging by press 
reports, she was given an ovation. Excerpts from critical 
praise follow: 

Ninon Romaine proved that the many voices of praise raised in 


regard to her attainments as a pianist were not exaggerated. Those 
who were present were charade by her personality and magnificent 
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power. At the conclusion of a beautifully rendered ,. the 
audience sat and demanded more, and Romaine gracio played for 
nearly half an hour longer. This brilliant artist charged each work 
8 hed with understanding and personality. She possesses bril- 
liant qualifications for a pianist; an amazing technic, a noble, full 
and rare tone, and absolute repose. 


Ralph Angell Lauded by the Press 


Ralph Angell, during his recent Western tour with Thelma 
Given, called forth many testimonials from the press by 
his artistic accompaniments. A few of the comments were 
as follows: 

Ralph Angell, at the piano, was something more than an_accom- 

R-- cnpestally in the cheeonne (Vitali) and sonata (César Franck). 

is playing in these numbers was more in the nature of a cooperative 
enterprise than an accompanist. It is only thus that the music comes 
to a satisfactory utterance.—Denver Times, March 10, 1924. 








Ralph Angell, at the piano, attracted much favorable comment by 
his ac paniments, that nd finish touch to a recital 


y a 8 
such as was the privilege of local in ividuals to hear last night.— Pueblo 
(Colo.) Chieftain, March 6, 1924. 
Ralph Angell, at the piano, proved himself_a very capable accom 


panist, his work in the sonata _by César Franck being especially 
noticeable.—Tribune-Republican, Greeley (Colo.), March 11, 1924. 





Miss Given played it with much feeling, supported by the admirable 
accompaniment of Ralph Angell, at the piano,-Boulder (Colo.) 
News-Herald, February 29, 1924, 

Ralph Angell was the piano artist in this number (César Franck 
sonata), as well.as general accompanist. His performance all through 
was most commendable. The sonata called for the full virtuoso 
power, of the two artists.—Deseret News (Salt Lake City), March 
4, 1924. 


The sonata of the evening was the one of César Franck’s, and it 
gave both the violinist and her accompanist ample opportunity to 
display the range of their powers. And speaking of the accompanist 
a word of high praise should be accorded him, as he was in every 
way satisfactory, not merely playing the accompaniments but always 
fitting the mood and artistic expression of his artist in a wonder- 
ge ed way.—Laramie (Wyo.) Republican-Boomerang, March 
8, 1924, 

. Ey <i s™ 
Washington Opera Company Praised 

The accompanying press excerpts refer to the recent per- 
formance of Carmen given by the Washington Opera Com- 
pany, of which Edouard Albion is the general director : 

A large audience, including many prominent in social circles, 
heard an excellent performance of Bizet's opera, Carmen, by the 
Washington Opera Company, under the direction of Edouard Albion. 
~— Washington Star, 





The memory of the artistic triumph of Edouard Albion and his 
opera company will linger long in the memories of those who witnessed 
the production.—Washington Times. 





The Washington Opera Company has proven again its worth as an 
art element in the city. To have assembled so good a group of ar- 
tists and to have brought world artists of such high standing, is a 
notable achievement for Edouard Albion, general director of Wash- 
ington’s Opera Company.—-Washington Herald. 

Another Washington critic, presumably that of the Post, 
commented on the performance in part as follows: 


It was a proud night for those of us who have followed the fortunes 
of the Washington ra Company from its birth six or eight years 
ago. A rich and colorful production, scenically, dramatically and 
musically... , It set a new standard even for the Washington Opera 

ny, which has done many fine things before, and attained an 
excellence which five years ago nobody would have dreamed possible 
~—except Edouard Albion, director of the company, who is given to 
dreaming dreams and seeing visions—and to making them come true 
or Peggy Albion, his wife, who has much of her husband’s vision, 
plus executive ability and personality. 


Gitla Erstinn Repeats Success 


Gitla Erstinn, a youthful coloratura soprano, whose art 
and voice won her the unanimous and unstinted praise of the 
New York critics after her brilliant debut at Town Hall, 
delighted the music lovers of Richmond, Va., in her recent 
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program given at Jefferson Auditorium. A stormy night did 
not keep the audience away, for they had previously heard 
Miss Erstinn and knew what to expect. Their expectations 
were more than fulfilled, for the interim since her pervious 
appearances has greatly ripened her art and deepened her 
interpretation, as well as broadened and added new beauties 
to an already lovely voice. Appended are some of the 
comments : 

Large Audience is Electrified by Young Richmond Soprano.— 
About two years ago Gitla Erstinn, the young Richmond soprano, 
ave a recital at the Jefferson Auditorium, a recital that electrified the 
arge audience assembled to hear a young singer in whom they were 
more or less individually and collectively interested. Again last 
night.a large audience gathered in the same auditorium to hear Miss 
Erstinn, an audience no less interested, but this time an audience sure 
of what it would hear and to which no amount of personal interest 
was a prerequisite to visualize the future of this interesting young 
artist, whose present attainments are of substantial quality, forming 
a sure foundation upon which to build. . . . This is the material from 
which great singers are made, and it is our prophecy that, barring 
untoward misfortune, from which no individual is secure, Richmond 
is going to be very proud of this little a some day. There is just 
cause for much pride now, and she has but set foot upon the path of 
her greatest possibilities. . . . Wherein she has wrought the greatest 
change is in her style, her interpretative skill—in short, her general 
musicianship, including all those subtle qualities that lie underneath 
the obvious in the work of every artist, and which, almost indefinably, 
differentiates the artist from the mere singer. . . . Miss Erstinn sang 
a taxing program last night, including modern Italian and German, 
Russian and French songs; Verdi’s Ah! Fors e’ Lui, from Traviata; 
folk songs of various countries and a group of light songs in English, 
to all of which she brought a fine intelligence, vocal beauty, charm 
+ interpretation and excellent diction,”-—Richmond News, Leader, 

arch 12, 


Gitla Erstinn Delights Enthusiastic Audience.—-Discloses in Course 
of an Exacting Program, Not Only a Lovely Voice, but Much 
Accomplishment and Great Promise.—During the course of her 
exacting program last night, in which she was assisted by George 
Harris at the piano, she disclosed not only a lovely voice, but much 
accomplishment, and the promise of much greater accomplishment. 
The voice is large throughout its range, which is uncommonly long; 
it has fine quality, and it is capable of a wide variety of tone color. 
To a marked degree it is flexible—her trills already are remarkable, 
and it is, already again, so “pointed” as to be adaptable to an audi 
torium of pretty much any size. hat’s the voice, and though 
some great old teacher once said that the three requisites of a great 
singer are “the voice, the voice and the voice,” he was playing at 
epigram making. For, though the voice is essential—though, dis 
cursively enough, Blanche Marchesi was a wonderful singer without 
much voice—much must be added to the voice before a singer is 
made. There must be schooling, first perhaps. Miss Erstinn has been 
exceedingly well schooled—her breath control is conspicuously good; 
her phrasing is admirable; her sense of rhythm is never at fault, and 
her voice placement is certain. . . . Then—and here schooling and 
brains and instinct and understanding are all involved—her musician- 
ship is unquestionably high. We hear a lot about coaching, and good 
coaching is valuable; but the best coach in the world cannot create a 
faultless inner ear. This is not intended to apply to what the doctors 
call the “byrinth,”’ but to the ear that hears the singer’s own voice and 
hears also the key that no longer sounds. That ear, Miss Erstinn 
possesses; one of the finest bits of singer’s musicianship heard here 
in years was this young woman’s singing of an aria from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s The Tzar’s Bride. There were a few measures from the 
piano, then a long and intricate passage from the voice, then a 
measure or two, and another long and involved passage for the voice 
—several pages of music, it is assumed—then the piano again. And 
at all times this girl’s voice was in the center of pitch—much more of 
an achievement than Hempel’s unaccompanied cadenzas in her famous 
Echo Song... . A delight to see as vel as hear. She sang the whole 
of Ah! Fors e Lui from Traviata in good style, taking the top note— 
E flat, isn’t it?—as a tone, not a squeak; she sang a number of other 
florid pieces effectively; she sang several light songs, either of light 
comedy or light love, very charmingly indeed. But best of all, she 
sang warm, round tones in sustained phrases of songs filled with 
meaning.—Douglas Gordon, Richmond Times-Dispatch, March 12, 


Sevitzky, Bass Violist, Wins Praise 

That Fabien Sevitzky’s concert in the New Century 
Drawing Room, Philadelphia, on March 12, was a fine 
success is evident from a perusal of the following daily 
newspaper excerpts: : 

Fabien Sevitzky, member of the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave an 
unusual recital last night in the New Century Club, in which solos on 
the bass viol played the most prominent part. The artist played a 
number of his own compositions, designed to prove that the bass viol 
may be used as an interpretive instrument.—Philadelphia North 
American. 











So rarely does one hear real solo work on the bass violin that it 
comes aS a surprise to find the music issuing from this gigantic 
instrument, when played by such a master as is Sevitzky, as sweet 
and more sonorous than that of the cello. The program was fine and 
interesting. He was assisted by Marie Dormont, a Russian oper- 
atic star. . . . The technical skill exhibited by the player and the 
beauty of tone, as well as musical feeling, were a matter of sur- 
rise as well as enjoyment. The audience was enthusiastic. Mme. 

iormont in German Lieder, lovely French songs by Debussy, as well 
as Russian songs, was greatly enjoyed.—Philadelphia Record. 

Mr, Sevitzky made the unwieldy. “bull fiddle’ seem as amenable as 
the violin with his adroit handling, and an agility that spanned the 
magnificent distances of the fingerboard with ease. A sonata of 
Eccles and a concerto of his own writing were his major offerings. 
The slow movements revealed a tone of appealing sweetness; when 
the pace was forced the effect was less agreeable, but as to the tech- 
nical mastery there could be no question, .. , At the piano was FE. 
Plotnikoff, a careful and capable accompanist.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

His principal numbers were a sonata by Eccles; a splendidly written 
concerto for the contrabass by Sergei Koussivitsky, uncle of the soloist, 
and a famous bass player, and the Tarantelle of Hottestini, all enor- 
apesy difficult and all very finely played. Besides these, Mr. Sevitzky 
play three excellent transcriptions by himself of Gluck and Bee- 
thoven melodies, and a charming little Chanson Triste of his own 
composition. . . . The soloist showed a fine tone and a technic 
seldom heard upon this unwieldy instrument, He used the orches- 
tra (four-stringed) bass instead of the smaller three-stringed instru- 
ment usually heard in solo work, which vastly increased the difficulty 
of the performance. His tone was pure and beautiful throughout, 
although, as in all contrabass solos, the performer has to play largely 
in the extreme upper positions and use many harmonics, in both of 
which Mr. Sevitzky showed his great skill and thorough knowledge 
of the finger board... . Mr. Sevitzky was assisted by Mme. Maria 
Dormont, late soprano of the Russian State Theater. Mme, Dormont 
has a typical Russian soprano voice of great range and volume and 
under splendid control. She sang a group of German classics, but 
was at her st in two songs of Debussy, and especially in the 
Romance Orientale of Glazounoff, to-which she was obliged to respond 
with several encore numbers. E, Plotnikoff was the accompanist to 
both artists, and played the piano parts with taste and discretion. 
—Evening Public p= Nal 





Easton “Beyond Criticism” 


Although still singing frequently at the Metropolitan, 
Florence Easton is filling many concert engagements also 
with as great success as her operatic appearances. At 
Stamford, Conn., where she appeared recently, a local 
newspaper said: “Florence Easton is too well known to 
need praise of her lovely voice, and her singing last night 
was beyond criticism. She completely charmed her 
audience, which showed its appreciation in spontaneous 
and prolonged applause.” 


ChicagoCritics Praise Olga Warren 


Olga Warren’s Chicago song recital, on January 22, in 
Lyon & Healy Hall, proved a great success. Appended 


are a few press comments from leading Chicago papers: 


I was able to listen to and to derive much “ployment from her 
singing of Liszt’s Lorelei, two songs of Fleck (Die 


fitter and Ich und 
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Du) and Brahms’ Vergebliches Stindchen. Mme, Warren has the 
type of soprano voice that requires no classification. It is a very 
well schooled, warm, resonant, sympathetic organ, us with intelli- 
ence and discretion, embellished by expert vocal technic. Her German 
Siction was perfection and her reading of the Liszt Lorelei was 
exceedingly tasteful. She is an interesting singer and musician, 
The public was cordially appreciative—Herman Devries, Chicago 


American, 


e guest, di g a voice of unusually ingrati- 
ating quality and plenty of good musical sense in it’s WO, ss 
Some Handel and Haydn works became much to the purpose in her 
performance.—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 





She was a wele 





Mme, Warren showed that she has a very pleasing, excellently 
trained soprano voice which has a rich quality and which is used with 
intelligence and musical taste. Her enunciation of the texts was 
clear, and her interpretations were artistic and distinctive.— Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 





Mme. Warren made an agreeable impression as a serious artist.— 
Karlton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


Lenska Well Received 


Augusta Lenska, the South African contralto, as Brangiane, 
has evidently developed in a most remarkable manner. 
Whenever and wherever she appears in the Europear capi- 
tals, the press gives her earnest and sincere attention, From 
the large number of press comments by the Berlin Press, 
the following are selected at random: 

At the last Tristan and Isolde performance at the Staatsoper, a 
new Brangine enhanc the success of the performance, Augusta 
Lenska gave a remarkable senespreiation of the part of Brangane. 
Her voice is a contralto, which also possesses the qualities of a 
mezzo of most beautiful wv: trained according to the best Italian 
school. It emanates without restraint and often the voice sounds 
pompous,—Vossische Zeitung, February 27, 1924, 





A new Brangine—Augusta Lenska—appeared at the Staatsoper in 
Richard Wagner's Tristan and Isolde. Her beautiful, well trained voice 
has lingered in my memory since I heard her at her recital given 
here some months ago. These quctivies are of course a great asset for 
| part of Brangane.—Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, February 27, 
1924, 





Last night’s performance of Tristan and Isolde at the Staats 
oper Georedaand a new Brangane, Augusta Lenska, who has come to 

erlin via Cape Town and Zurich, Milan and New York. The 
excellent qualities she disclosed in the part of Ulrika in Verdi's 
Masked Ball, which she sang here some time ago, were emphasized 
in her interpretation of Brangine. Her voice is a contralto, which 
might also be termed a mezzo, excellently trained. . . . She sang the 
call from the tower, Weckrufe, with noble and pompous tones. 
Berliner Montags Post, February 27, 1924, 


Leginska “Enthralls” in Pueblo 
The extremely personal quality of Ethel Leginska’s play- 
ing seldom fails to bring her many letters and telegrams 
after her recitals. That Pueblo (Col.) wants her back is 
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evidenced by a letter written her from the manager of the 
principal music store there, which read, in part, as follows: 
“Your audience was so enthralled with your genius, per- 
sonality and wonderful music last night that they seem 
unanimous in wanting you to return next year, No artist 
visiting Pueblo has been more highly praised.” 


New Lyford Compositions Heard 


Two new compositions by Ralph Lyford, head of the opera 
department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, have 
recently been given their initial performance. The first one, 
for strings, was performed artistically by the Conservatory 
String Quartet at its fourth concert, on March 25. The 
critics accorded it much praise, the Enquirer saying: 

Setting out in G minor, the main theme is stated at once, boldly 
and firmly. The second theme is more contrasting in spirit than in 
matter, for similar phrases are adapted to a more pensive mood. The 
development of these themes is thorough and dramatic, but always well 


within the expressive range of the string quartet. The andantino 
movement is frankly lyric and the interest well maintained. . . . The 
last movement turns out to be in G major, built on two jolly themes, 
cleverly worked out and making good use of the characteristics of 
this ideal combination of instruments, There is no question but 
that Mr. Lyford knows how to express himself musically 

The Times Star said: 

Chief interest in Tuesday evening's concert by the Conservatory 
String Quartet centered in the first performance of a work by Ralph 
Lyford. Its style is dramatic and colorful and one feels that its 
composer realizes the limitations imposed by the four instruments 
The themes are excellent material and are developed with skill and 
variety, yet the whole work remains in one mood. It is a difficult 


work to play and was given a careful presentation. Mr. Lyford was 
warmly applauded and called to the stage repeatedly to bow his 
acknowledgments to a large and appreciative audience 

At the fourth concert of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Orchestra another of Mr, Lyford’s compositions was given 
its initial performance. He has called it New Year's Over 
ture, having written it during the Christmas holidays and 
depicting in colorful mood the joys, pranks and fun of New 
Year’s Eve. In appreciation of her steadfast helpfulness 
and co-operation which have afforded Mr. Lyford unlimited 
opportunities in Cincinnati, he has dedicated this delightful 
piece of orchestral music to Bertha Baur, director of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


Elgin “Completely Captivated” by Lusk 
Following his recent success in Elgin, Ill, the King’s 
Daughters have re-engaged Milan Lusk, violinist, for next 
fall, upon his return from his concert tour in Europe. The 
Elgin Courier mentioned that “Lusk played with great feel 
ing and completely captivated his audience.” No less suc 
cessful was the young violinist's appearance before the 
(Continued on page 60) 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 54) 
Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Montclair, N. J., March 17—Music lovers of Western 
Essex were given a delightful musical treat on February 
29 when Clarence E. Turner of New York, organist, and 
Helen Graves, mezzo-soprano, gave a concert to an audi- 
ence which packed every seat in the First M. E. Church 
of Caldwell. Mr, Turner’s numbers included works of 
Wheeldon, Tschaikowsky, Frysinger, Dvorak, Brewer and 
Yon. His playing was marked by a fluent technic and well 
thought out interpretations, Miss Graves, whose delightful 
personality was coupled with a voice of wide range and 
excellent interpretive qualities, gave her audience composi- 
tions of Scott, La Forge, Foster, Cadman, Saint-Saéns 
and Neidlinger. Assisting Miss Graves and Mr. Turner 
was Rey. Austin E. Armstrong, pastor of the church, in 
readings. This concert was the first of a series arranged 
by the Choir Association of the church, under the direction 
of Charles Roy Castner, organist, and Mrs. Frederick 
Geisster, director. 

The London String Quartet gave a concert at the 
monthly meeting of the Outlook Club on February 29. 
Their program consisted of Mozart's quartet in D minor; 
Bridge’s Londonderry Air; Cansonetta by Mendelssohn, 
and Debussy’s quartet in G minor. Their work was enjoyed 
by a large audience whose hearty applause demanded 
several encores, 

On the evening of February 24, the Gloria Trumpeters 
took part in the service at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Bloomfield, 

Pupils of Bertha M, Albert gave a recital at her home 
in Christopher Street, on February 16. Estelle Lewis was 
a guest and played Grieg’s To Spring. 

The Montclair Women’s Club gave a card party in the 
Wellmont ballroom, on February 18, for the benefit of the 
new music building of the College for Women at New 
Brunswick, A considerable sum was realized. 

The Women’s Community Chorus of Glen Ridge and 
vicinity met in the Glen Ridge Congregational Church on 
February 20. One of the new members, Mrs. C. J. Fras- 
sinet, entertained with a number of songs. The chorus has 
started to practice for the next concert which will be given 
in the early spring, 

Folk music of Scandinavia offered a rich field of study 
to the members of the Musical Study Club at their monthly 
meeting on February 18, at the home of Mrs. Hartman on 
Montclair Avenue. Mrs. Brooks, accompanied by Miss 
Osborne, sang The Herdsman’s Song by I. A. Berg, and 
Good Morning by Grieg. Mrs. Aborn played the poem, 
Erotik, and The Watchman’s Song by Grieg. Mrs. Nesbitt 
played A May Night by Palmgren, Sibelius’ Romance in D 
flat, and Slumber Song by Kjerulf. Hm | ag oe 


New Castle, Pa., March 24—The crest of the wave in 
New Castle’s musical season was reached on the evening 
of February 29 when Rosa Ponselle gave her concert in 
Benjamin Franklin Auditorium. bf 

Fritz Kreisler appeared in recital at the same auditorium, 
March 11 ; 

At the Patterson School of Music a program of piano, 
vocal and violin music was given March 20. 

Virginia Patterson, pianist, presented a number of her 
students in recital the evening of March 22. P. B, P. 

New Haven, Conn. (See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Rochester, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Raleigh, N. C., March 24—Music lovers were never 
before so completely captured as when Rosa Ponselle gave 
a recital in the city auditorium on the evening of March 11, 
It is hard to decide what contributed most to the success 
of the occasion: the voice, the charming personality, or the 
appearance of Miss Ponselle, This was the artist’s first 
concert here and it is hoped that she will be a frequent 
visitor in the future. . 

Martha was recently produced by the music department 
of the Woman’s Club. The members of the cast showed 
evidence of thorough training and understanding of their 
parts. The principal roles were sung by Mrs. F. B. 
Wheeler, soprano; Mildred Rodiger, contralto; R. A. 
Richardson, Jr., tenor, and Edwin Bray, baritone. — 

The usual capacity audience greeted Sousa and his Band 
when they appeared at the city auditorium on March 4, 
It is needless to say that the enthusiasm was great. 
Although every number was thoroughly enjoyed, the audi- 
ence especially appreciated Schelling’s Victory Ball. 

On March 10, Prof. William Jones presented the St. 
Cecilia Club in a concert, assisted by Emilie Rose Knox, 
violinist, and Sue Kyle Southwick, accompanist. The well 
trained chorus reflected favorably upon the ability of Mr. 
Jones as a conductor, Miss Knox charmed the audience 
with the beauty of her playing. ‘ : 

Thelma Fleetwood, soprano, gave her graduating recital 
in the Meredith College auditorium on the afternoon of 
February 29. Miss Fleetwood, who is a pupil of Alice 
Moncrief, has a pleasing voice which she uses with skill. 

Geraldine Gower, pianist of Meredith College, charmed 
her audience at her graduating recital on March 14. 

Ruth Goldsmith, of the faculty of Meredith College, gave 
a piano recital on the evening of March 5. Miss Gold- 
smith delighted all with her artistic playing. C. M. Jr. 


Tampa, Fla. March 21—The climax of the Philpitt 
concert course was reached on March 20 in the appearance 
of Rosa Ponselle. Not for years in this city has an artist 
received such an ovation as was accorded Miss Ponselle 
on her initial appearance. Spontaneous applause followed 
each number, and the singer was most gracious in respond- 
ing with encores. Stuart Ross, her accompanist, gave ex- 
cellent support, and proved himself an artist as well in 
several piano numbers. He too was warmly recalled for 
several encores. A number of enthusiastic admirers made 
a stage rush at the close of the program and lingered to 
express their pleasure. , 

Mabel M. Snavely, Helene Saxby and. Mrs. Francis 
Drake were delegates from the Friday Morning Musicale 
to the State convention in Jacksonville of the Florida 
Federated Music Clubs, March 12-15. Carroll Drake, Wini- 
fred Bush and Zella Williams were delegates from the 
student department to the same convention. _ 

The pupils of the Virgil School gave a recital on March 
7, Among the audience were numbered several prominent 
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musicians who spoke with enthusiasm of the results ac- 
complished by these young students. Bruce Friend, pupil 
of Conrad Murphree, delighted the audience with several 
voice numbers. He was accompanied by Mrs. Grady 
Giddens. Following the program an informal reception 
was given Edith Dodd of London, and Agnes Taylor of 
St. Petersburg, who were the honor guests. ’ 

The High School Glee Club presented The Drum Major, 
an operetta by Maud Elizabeth Inch and Edward F. John- 
son, directed by Alice K. Peters. The Glee Club includes 
ninety voices. The high school orchestra, with Philip 
Neuwirth directing and Lois Moore at the piatto, gave 
excellent support. 

The sacred concert of the Friday Morning Musicale on 
the afternoon of March 16 was an event of musical im- 
portance, 

On March 8 a delightful concert was given at the Italian 
Club. Nino Ruisi and Agnes Robinson were among the 
popular artists in the program. Sammy Metchik, pupil of 
Mr. Rigau, made his debut and was warmly applauded. 
He is a young violinist of much promise. M. M. S. 

Utica, N. Y., March 21—The third concert of the 
Utica Symphony Orchestra was given with much success 
at the Avon Theater, February 2. Director Alderwick 
had programmed Nicolai’s overture to The Merry Wives 
of Windsor; the Caucasian Sketches of Ippolitof-Ivanoft ; 
Beethoven’s Serenade, and The overture of Rienzi by 
Wagner. The orchestra shows commendable improvement 
and Mr. Alderwick is growing in directing technic. 

The K. of C. Glee Club, under the able directorship of 
George Wald, gave its annual concert, February 11. 
Roderick Benton, baritone; Helen Kelly, soprano, and Cecil 
Davis, pianist, were the soloists. Accompaniments were 
played by Bessie Stewart Bannigan. 

The Polyhymnian Society of Ilion gave a successful per- 
formance of Cowen’s Rose Maiden, February 2, under the 
direction of Allen J, Van Wiggeren. Marguerite Baker, 
soprano; Anna G. Sweet, contralto; Richard Van Wiggeren, 
tenor, and Frank Parker, baritone, were the soloists. 

Loraine Wyman gave one of her charming costume re- 
citals at the Country Day School, February 13. 

The Swedish Ballet offered three performances at the 
Colonial Theater, February 11 and 12. Especially noted 
was the fine playing of the orchestra, under the direction of 
Viadimir Golschmann. 

Anne Hitzelberger, soprano soloist at the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church and artist pupil of Frank Parker of the 
Utica Conservatory, won both first soprano honors at the 
Eisteddfod held by The Ivorite Lodges at St. David's 
Hall, March 1, singing Woodman’s Birthday, in the soprano 
solo competition and Matthew's Autumn, in the Po aro 
solo event. The prize in the last named was a handsome 
silver cup. 

The Utica Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Edgar J. Alderwick, gave its fourth concert at the Avon, 
March 8. The program included Meyerbeer’s Coronation 
March; the first movement of the Pathetique Symphony 
of Tschaikowsky; Latvia by Norman Coke-Jephcott, 
organist at Grace Church; one of the intermezzos from 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of the Madonna, and the prelude to 
Wagner’s Meistersinger. 

The Lyric Club, under the direction of Frank Parker, 
was the special attraction at the musical service at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church the night of March 2, singing 
Gaul’s Oh, God Who Hast Prepared; List the Cherubic 
Host, and Robert’s Peace I Leave With You. The soloists 
of the church—George Harris, tenor; Mrs. Bertha Deane 
Hughes, soprano, and Mr. Parker, baritone—assisted. 

Before one of the largest audiences ever assembled at 
the Avon Theater, Fritz Kreisler, with Carl Lamson ac- 
companist, gave his seventh recital in Utica. 400 
were seated on the stage and many were turned away. 
It was all a triumph for Gertrude Curran, the energetic 
concert manager of Utica, who has given us the opportunity 
of hearing Mary Garden, Farrar, Rachmaninoff and lastly 
Kreisler, this season. ;. 

Wilmington, N. C., March 23—Maie Sinclair gave her 
home town a surprise this afternoon in the recital at Trinity 
Methodist Church. It was her first appearance since re- 
turning from college. The program was big and Miss Sin- 
clair’s handling of it was excellent. The Sunday afternoon 
recitals at Trinity Church have tested out the best in the 
city and have come to be looked upon as an indispensable 
institution, musically. H. F. W. 


Enesco Concertizing in Europe 


Georges Enesco, the Rumanian violinist, whose success- 
ful second American season was completed last month, 
will concertize in Europe until the middle of this month. 
He was soloist with the Paris Philharmonic Society March 
25, and the following day he gave a recital in Lille. March 
29 and 30 marked two appearances with the Colonne Orches- 
tra in Paris, following which there will be a tour of the 
provinces to include Nancy, Strasbourg, Epinal, Bellefort 
(with the Symphony Society), St. Etienne, Lyon and 
Toulouse. Upon his return to Paris, Enesco will bid a 
temporary farewell to his large public in a recital at the 
Salle Gaveau. 

The summer will be spent at Sinaia in the Carpathian 
Mountains, where Enesco has built for himself a retreat 
far enough removed from the gay court resort to insure 
uninterrupted work. There he will spend his time in com- 
position until fall. In September he will make the long 
journey from Rumania to Pittsfield, Mass., especially 
to appear in the festival given each year by Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge, after which he will return to Europe for his 
regular season. In January, Enesco will again sail for the 
United States to complete his third consecutive American 
season. 


Fanning to Conduct Toledo Master Classes 


Upon his return from his present Western tour, Cecil 
Fanning will conduct a master class in singing at the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Convention, which will convene in Toledo 
on May 1. At these sessions Mme. Olga Samaroff will 
conduct piano classes and Ernest Bloch will conduct classes 
in harmony. 


Friedberg Artists Booked for Scranton 


Carmela Cafarelli, coloratura soprano; Leonard Lewis, 
tenor, and N. Val Peavey, pianist, are engaged for a con- 
cert in Scranton on Easter Sunday. All of these artists 
are under the management of Annie Friedberg. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending April 3. Detailed reviews of 
those selections which this department deems sufficiently in- 
teresting and important musically will appear in a later 
issue. ‘ 
(Boosey & Co., New York) 

MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE, song, by Maurice 
Besly. The words by Shelley. Published in three keys, 
D flat, E flat and F. New edition. 

SOMETIMES A BIRD WILL SING, song, by F. S. 
Breville-Smith. Words by Dorothy Dickinson. Published 
in two keys, C and E minor. 

WISH BLOSSOMS, song, by Vernon Eville. Words by 
Dena Tempest. Published in two keys, C and F. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, song, by Roger 
Quilter, from “Five Shakespeare Songs,” Published in 
two keys, E and A flat. A new edition of a very popular 
ballad, by this well known composer. 

THE SONG OF MY DREAMS, words and music by 
Byron Gay. Published in two keys, D flat and F. 

MY ROSE IN THE GARDEN OF LOVE, song, by 
Lee W. Lockwood. Words by Hazel M. Lockwood. Pub- 
lished in three keys, D flat, E flat and F. 

WHEN LOVE DIES, song, by Herman Leopoldi. Words 
by P as Edgar. Published in three keys, F, A flat and 

at. 


(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 

EASTER AND THE FORTY DAYS IN SCRIPTURE, 
ART AND SONG, arranged by Edith Lovell Thomas. A 
program for church and school which includes readings 
of the Scripture, choir hymns, choir responses, congrega- 
tional hymns, with slides. Appropriate for Sunday school 
and school affairs. 


(Fire Protection, Cincinnati, Ohio) 
SOLDIERS OF PEACE. Fire Protection’s Fireman’s 
Song, by Capt. E. W. Williams. Dedicated to the Firemen 


of America. 
(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 


JUST LOVIN’, by Parke Downs. Words by Marian 
Gillespie. Waltz ballad of the popular type, consisting of 
two verses and a refrain. 

LOVE’S SPRING, by William Stickles. Words by R. E. 
Gibby. A popular song, published in two keys, F and A. 

THE IMMORTAL, by Alice E. Crane. Poem by Cale 
Young Rice. Trio for women’s voices, dedicated to Ella 
May Smith, chairman of American music, National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

AS THE TIDE COMES IN, by Alice E. Crane. Poem 
by Cale Young Rice. A trio for women’s voices. 

NIGHT AND DAY, by Alice E. Crane. Poem by 
Frederick J. Crane. Trio for women’s voices, dedicated 
to Zoe Long Fouts and the Cleveland Federated Musical 
Club. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST, by Walter Spry. 


Anthem for quartet or chorus. 


Books 


(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York) 
The Confessions of a Prima Donna 
Anonymous 


One of the truly interesting and fascinating stories built 
around the life of a prima donna is to be found in this 
new book, Confessions of a Prima Donna, which is anony- 
mous. The volume is dedicated to G. Mario Sammarco, 
eminent artist who enjoys an international reputation as a 
singer. It is too bad this writer, in telling the story of her 
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life, did not give correct names to the people she came in 
contact with because the book would have been infinitely 
more impressive. To the well informed, it is quite easy 
to pick out the different personages and this little game of 
trying to find out who it is, lends a new impetus to the 
book. It is a well told story of the career of an American 
singer. Whoever wrote it knows the “ropes” and is per- 
fectly familiar with the Italian career and what is necessary 
to become an international artist. In looking over the 
history of the great American singers it is rather diffi- 
cult to find one who enjoyed’ the career of this singer, so 
it might be a composite life and experience referred to. 

The book is splendidly written, with many instances 
holding the attention from the first to the last page. Artists 
prominent in the musical world will read this with con- 
siderable interest and envy and the student can find here 
a detailed account of where it is necessary to sing in order 
to become prominent in the artistic world. The date of 
this unknown singer's career ranges somewhere between 
1883 and 1910, as nearly as it is possible to associate the 
various instances to which she refers, It has been a long 
time since a book has been published which gives so frank 
an outline and is so accurately told. In view of the fact 
that this is a biography the author was ill advised in giving 
the characters fictitious names. This book is destined to 
be read by many and delightful hours can be spent in persu- 
ing its instructive pages. 


(The MacMillan Co., New York) 


How to Sing 
By Lilli Lehmann; Translated from the German by Richard 
Aldrich 


Perhaps one of the most widely read of all books on 
“how to sing” is this volume of Lilli Lehmann’s, Here is 
a new, revised and supplemented, edition, issued in March, 
1924, with translation by Clara Willenbucher. The new 
book is attractively published, with innumerable drawings 
and illustrations. The first issue of this book came out in 
November, 1902, and the following issues in 1903, 1904, 1905, 
1906, and January, 1908. A new and revised edition ap- 
peared in 1914 and the present book has just been placed 
on the market. Any method of singing which has enjoyed 
the popularity of this one needs no further remarks than 
the above listing of new publication dates. 

(Longmans, Green & Co., London) 
Impressions That Remained 
Memoirs by Ethel Smyth 

This is a new edition of another well known book, written 
in the form of memoirs by one of England’s most distin- 
guished composers, Ethel Smyth. Her ability as a composer 
is not her only gift, for the book is cleverly written, con- 
taining intimate stories of her life, family and associates, 
and all fascinatingly told. The first edition of this book, 
which is in two volumes, was printed in September, 1919; 
a new edition came out in December, 1919, and a third edition 
in 1920. This new edition was placed on the market in 
this country just before the Christmas holidays. 





Easter Music 


These three Easter selections were received too late for 
the column devoted to Easter music. They are too worth 
while not to give them some late notice. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
A Pageant of the Resurrection (For Church 
Choir and School) 
By William V. Dixey 
On the title page the reader is told that the text of this 
work is largely Scriptural and that the music is taken from 
standard works and hymns. There are four scenes: Pilate’s 
Audience Room; Joseph’s Garden and the Sepulchre; Room 
in a house; Joseph’s Garden. There is dialogue interspersed 
with music, there being ten musical numbers in all. 





(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


The Resurrection Morning (Easter Song) 
By Arthur F. M. Custance 
This is quite an original work. The composer has some 
valuable ideas in the way of harmony, or, rather, harmony 
in its relation to melody, and the result is curious and effec- 
tive. It is a song best suited to large, sonorous voices. 


(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 

Easter Morn (Anthem for Mixed Voices, Violin 
and Organ) 

By Samuel Richards Gaines 
Although one may well doubt the artistic expediency of 
this piece, one cannot harbor any doubt as to its practical 
merit and the charm it is sure to exercise over audiences, 
since audiences always “like the old tunes best.” The 


composer calls it a fantasy on well-loved Easter melodies, 
and that is just what it is. It is easy, simple, effective. 
Songs 
(Enoch & Sons, New York) 
Solace (Ora Vorrei Partir) 
English Words by Helen Taylor; Italian Words by Ernesto 
Casolino; Music by Mana-Zucca, Op. 48 

Mana-Zucca possesses the rare combination of art and 
science, inspiration, technic and workmanship, that have 
produced all of the really worth-while art that the world 
has ever had the privilege of welcoming. Not only does 
she write beautiful tunes, but she also sets them to equally 
beautiful harmony—a sort of warm, luscious, passionate har- 
mony that adds enormously to the appeal of the melody. 
And she weaves this harmony into an accompaniment of 
sonority and force, introducing counter-melodies and_ bits 
of counterpoint wherever they are needed, not only as a 
support to the voice but also as a scintillating, shimmering, 
iridescent gossamer, that weaves like a many threaded 
tapestry above and below the sustained voice part, adding to 
its charm. This is her accustomed idiom, now so widely 
familiar, and she has carried it out very completely in 

(Continued on page 61) 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 57) 

Western State Normal School in Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
March 5; three encores had to be added before the audi- 
ence left the hall. On March 6, Milan Lusk played in the 
beautiful new auditorium of the Central Temple House in 
Lansing, Mich. The Lansing State-Journal referred to a 
distinct charm in his tone and phrasing, and continued: 
“There is a rich quiet warmth, together with fine under- 
standing, in his playing. Milan Lusk plays with the same 
unerring skill and certainly upon the feelings and sensibili- 
ties of his hearers that he does upon his instruments.” 


Hans Hess to Conduct Cello Classes in Chicago 

Hans Hess will conduct Chicago classes in his Fine Arts 
Building studio and North Shore classes at his residence 
in Ravinia (Il.) during the summer, The latter fact par- 
ticularly should be of especial interest to those students 
living in the suburbs and to all who wish to study with 
Mr. Hess during the summer. It will enable those who 
care to take advantage of the opera and concerts given 
at Ravinia Park by the Ravinia Opera Company and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra to avail themselves fully of 
this opportunity 

Special features of Mr, Hess’ teaching are the prepara- 
tory and artists, concerto classes. Three debut recitals of 


HANS HESS 


young artist students have emanated from the Hans Hess 
studio this season—Beulah Rosine, Lillian Rehberg and 
Goldie Gross, all three winning highest praise from the 
Chicago press. Following are excerpts from the press 
comments in which especial mention is made upon Mr. 
Hess’ success as a teacher: 

Herman Devries: “A worthy product of a worthy master, Hans 
Hess.” (Lillian Rehberg recital, March 4.) 

Eugene Stinson: “A child in years, but as a true musician in the 
quality of her performance, whose training has not led her beyond 
her age nor kept her behind her abilities.” (Lillian Rehberg recital, 
March 4.) 

Herman Devries: “Well and carefully schooled,” 
recital, January 30.) 


(Beulah Rosine 


Albert Cotsworth; “Among those present and beaming with satis- 
faction was Hans Hess. He had every right so to do, for in one 
definite positive stroke he insured vitality to his ability to show others 
how to ‘carry on’ his knowledge, artistry, standards, and for a man 
to find this species of immortality so early in the game is no trivial 
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matter, The deepest longing in the human heart is to leave some 
creative product.” (Beulah Rosine recital, January 30.) 


Jeannette Cox: “Having heard three artist students from Hans 
Hess’ cello class in debut recitals within the past month, it is not 
difficult to understand why he is considered the best teacher of the 
cello art in Chicago, No teacher of this difficult instrument presents 
more pupils in the professional field than Mr. Hess and none obtain 
better results with their students.” (March 13.) 


Marie Miller “Plays Delightfully” 


Mrs. Joseph, president of the Texas Chapter of the 
National Association of Harpists, Inc., paid tribute to Marie 
Miller as follows: 


Marie Miller was selected to 
vention because she possesses a 
musical public with her scholarly 
We wanted a harpist who would draw 
and the adjoining States and we knew 


Accompanying are two press notices won by Miss Miller 
on her recent very successful concert tour: 


Marie Miller, acknowledged peer of women harpists, appeared here 
in concert Tuesday night. Miss Miller pleased her audience with the 
expression and finished artistry of her playing, and responded gra- 
ciously to a number of encores, The program was well proportioned, 
beginning with a group of harp solos of flowing and sustained quality, 
the prelude (Malinof), Theme and Variations (Haydn), and Sol- 
feggio (Bach), prvenese for the harp by Miss Miller. In presenting 
Mirage (Salzedo), Feerie (Tournier), and a French folk song 
arranged by Grandjany, Miss Miller interested and pleased by the 
weird quality of the music particularly suited to the harp, and her 
own exquisite interpretation. The R Rubinstein), The Foun- 
tain (Zabel), and Valse de Concert (Hasselmans) allowed scope for 
her finished and brilliant execution—San Antonio Express, March 4. 


ive the concert of our annual con- 
the prereq of pl the 





and pleasing personality. 
ple from all parts of Texas 
arie Miller would do it. 








Marie Miller has also been heard here on qeovem occasions. Last 
evening she looked perfectly lovely in a chiffon gown, cherry-colored 
we believe we might call it, over a white foundation. When she stepped 
out on the stage, there was an outburst of applause from admirers ot 
her artistry. .. . Her playing was delightful; the rippling and fanciful 
phrases as fingered by the artist showed ability of the highest char- 
acter and waves of applause brought her back again and again.— 
Harrisburg News, February 29. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Graduate in Demand 

Faye Ferguson, talented young pianist, who graduated 
under Marcian Thalberg of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music artist faculty, is in demand for concerts and recitals. 
Wherever she has appeared in concert she has been booked 
for a return engagement. Consequently she is spending 
much of her time traveling. Recently she was one of the 
soloists with the Matinee Musical Club of Kokomo, Ind., 
when the Kokomo Dispatch said of her playing: 

Miss Faye Ferguson was enthusiastically received. Her playing is 
brilliant and colorful, and the runs, which sparkle from her finger 
tips, have a smoothness and a richness rarely heard. She proved not 
only a finished soloist on her chosen instrument, but also a sym- 
pathetic accompanist, 

Miss Ferguson has been soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra on several occasions and will play in Ports- 
mouth and Westerville, Ohio; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va, and La Porte and Lafayette, Indiana, during the 
month of April. 


“America’s Premier Feminine Pianist” 


Olga Samaroff gave a most successful recital recently at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, the critics praising 
her highly let her fine art. The Evening Public Ledger 
stated: “The great American pianist has seldom played bet- 
ter than she did at this recital, and every number was beau- 
tifully performed.” According to the Public Ledger: “An 
attractive picture in white, she was in radiantly happy mood, 
and was greeted by an audience of cordial friendliness, giv- 
ing a program which strikingly illustrated that combination 
of mental acumen with sensitive feeling, which, in a marked 
degree, characterizes the work of America’s premier 
feminine pianist.” 


Robert Maitland’s Recent London Success 


Robert Maitland, the English baritone, recently scored 
success in his London recital at Wigmore Hall, when he 
presented an all-Bach and Brahms program. The London 
press was lavish in its praise of his voice and style. The 
Daily Express stated: “London rarely has an opportunity to 
hear such fine singing as Robert Maitland’s, Mr. Maitland 
has a deep baritone, almost a bass, voice, and sings with 
quite unusual intelligence and musicianship.” Said the 
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Daily Telegraph, in referring to his singing: “His voice 
control was well nigh perfect and his phrasing was that of 
a master; indeed, nothing short of such a high order of 
phrasing can ever be brought to this difficult work (Bach’s 
solo cantata, Ich will den kreuzstab gerne tragen) if it is 
to be made to live again.” None the less commendatory 
was the Daily Mail, which stated that “Mr. Maitland is a 
noble Bach singer,” while the Evening News said “Robert 
Maitland sang Bach and Brahms with a majestic voice and 
style. He is certainly one of our leading singers. The 
opinion of the Referee: “A singer with a voice and pos- 
sessing an artistry which always makes him well worth 
hearing.” 


Etta Gabbert’s Activities 

The following clipping from one of the Davenport, Iowa, 
papers, speaks for itself: 

Dorothy Petersen and Zoe Place, High School juniors and popila 
respectively of Maude Marshall Bond, dramatic reader, and Etta 
Gabbert, teacher of pianoforte, were showered with flowers and given 
delighted welcome by 200 or more relatives and admiring friends 
who gathered in the Chamber of Commerce dining room Tuesday night 
to hear them in their first public recital. .. . Their program was 
arranged to alternate the piano solos and readings and each and every 
number was encored and brought flowers for the young artists, There 
was evidence in each of the splendid work the girls are doing, Miss 
Place in her sympathetic touch and feeling, and Miss Petersen in her 
fine character delineation. The last numbers of the program seemed 
especially to catch the fancy of the audience, for they were musical 
readings with Miss Place at the piano and Miss Petersen as reader. 
... The recital was one of a series the two instructors are arranging 
for the season in presentation of some of their talented pupils. 

Miss Gabbert is also an exponent of the Effa Ellis Per- 


field Pedagogical System. 
Lawson Charms College Audiences 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson recently was enthusiastically 
received at two college concerts. Following her appearance 
at Louisberg College, Louisberg, N. C., the critic of the 
Franklin Times said: “Mrs. Lawson possesses a most pleas- 
ing personality, exquisite simplicity and a voice wide in 
range, sympathetic in quality and of remarkable flexibility. 
Her description of the songs and comments on composers 
added greatly to the appreciation of the songs.” There 
also was high praise for Mrs. Lawson following her ap- 
pearance at Bridgewater College, the critic of the Harrison- 
burg, Va., Daily News-Record stating that “the audience 
was especially impressed with the clearness of her high 
tones, and the apparent ease with which coloratura passages 
were executed.” 


Vreeland Praised in Massachusetts 


Under the heading, “Vreeland Sings Brilliantly,” the 
following appeared recently in the Springfield, Mass., Daily 
Republican: “Jeanette Vreeland appeared before her third 
large and enthusiastic audience in Springfield. She is gifted 
with an exceptionally fine lyric voice, full and brilliant, 
which she uses with ease and effectiveness.” 

Following an appearance in Lowell, Mass., the critic of 
the Courier Citizen commented in part thus: “Jeannette 
Vreeland has a gift for making of each song a living thing, 
and she establishes an atmosphere for each, so that the 
smallest of them becomes a musical cameo,” 


Sundelius’ Return to Opera Creates Enthusiasm 


As Micaela in Carmen, Marie Sundelius appeared for the 
first time this season at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 19. The quality of her reception is indicated by 
Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post, who said: 
“There was joy among the patrons of the Metropolitan last 
night, because Marie Sundelius was back, the Swedish night- 
ingale that always delights in whatever she sings. She sang 
Micaela to the delight of an unusually animated and en- 
thusiastic audience.” 


Claire Dux Again Charms Portland 


_ According to the Portland Evening Express and Adver- 
tiser of March 7, in commenting on Claire Dux’s appearance 
in Portland, “It is doubtful if any visiting artist ever made 
more of an instantaneous hit than did this charming artist 
at the next to the last concert in the municipal course.” 


(Continued on page 64) 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 59) 
this new song to Italian words, but with an excellent Eng- 
lish translation. The work is short and by no means dit- 
ficult. The voice part demands only a small range and the 
accompaniment is well within reach of the average player. 
It is a song that should be popular and will add to Mana- 


Zucca’s fame. 
(R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., New York) 


In His Steps (Song) 
By William Stickles 

This is dedicated to Charles M. Sheldon, editor of the 
Christian Herald and author of that famous book, In His 
Steps, yr ae long ago. The lyric of the song is by 
Frank K. Speidel. It is published in three keys, although 
it is easy and has a small range, so that it is quite within 
the reach of any singer, no matter how inexperienced. It 
is a rousing, fine number, healthy, whole-hearted, devotional, 
and is suitable both for concert and church. It will no 
doubt become a popular favorite on the concert platform 
as well as in the home. 


For Commencement Exercises 


Violin Solos, Cello Solo and Trios (For Violin, 
Cello and Piano) 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Ye Who Have Yearned Alone 
Transcribed by Karl Rissland 


Chis number by Tschaikowsky has been arranged for 
violin and piano by Karl Rissland, another composer who 
has given considerable attention to editing and transcrib- 
ing for violin students. This is a characteristic number of 
his careful arranging, simply written and presenting no 
terhnical difficulties to the student. 





(Oliver Ditson, Boston) 


Transcriptions for Violin and Piano 
By Karl Rissland 
These are Sevilliana, entr’acte from Don Cesar de Bazin 
by Massenet; Reverie, by MacDowell; Song of India, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The arrangements are effective, rather 
difficult but not unnecessarily so. They will be appreciated 
by concert artists as well as teachers, A difficult selection. 


(Keith Prowse & Co., Lid., London; Sam Fox Pub. Co., American Agents) 


Five Arrangements for Violin and Piano 
By Franz Ries 

This collection includes The Londonderry Air, familiar 
Irish tune; another Irish air, The Mountains High, and a 
third Irish tune, Farewell to Slieve Morna. The fourth 
of the group is the Prelude in C shasp minor, Rachmanin- 
off, and the new edition also includes the Largo in G by 
Handel. All these numbers are too well known to go into 
detail regarding their merits, except to say that they are 
well edited, with correct markings for students who are 
prepared for solo work. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Tambourin 
By Jean-Philippe Rameau; Transcription by Joseph Achron; 
Edited and Fingered by Jascha Heifetz 
A fine, musicianly, violinistic transcription of the familiar 
music. An important addition to the literature of the con- 
cert artist and the studio. Of virtuoso difficulty. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Idyl 
By Edward F. Schneider 
A recital piece for the violin student. Of medium dif- 
ficulty. The accompaniment is quite complicated for its 
type of selection, the use of fifths and sevenths creating 
rather an unusual effect in numbers of this kind. The vio- 
lin part is rather graceful and requires considerable technic 
and interpretation to play it correctly—not in itself, but in 
view of the background of the piano accompaniment. A 
grateful number to play. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Two Pieces 


By Julian Huarte 
Two very good numbers for violin students who have 
mastered the preliminary details of technic and bowing 
The accompaniment is graceful and brings out the melody 
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of the solo instrument without any technical difficulties. 
The first number, Causerie, is the more difficult of the two, 
although the second number, Tema Granadino, is perhaps 
prettier in melody and more gracefully written. Two 
excellent numbers for solos, to show the progress of stu- 
dents during the year. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Madrigale by Simonetti, and La Paloma by 
Yradier 
Easy Arrangements of Well Known Compositions for Violin 
and Piano by Karl Rissland 
No comment is needed upon these, other than to say that 
the familiar music is brought into reach of unskilled play- 
ers by the excellence of arrangement. The violin parts 
do not go above the first a but there are alternative 
fingerings which admit o higher positions if they are de- 
sired. Quite a good plan, which renders the same music 
useful in the teaching of both early and advanced grades. 
TRIOS 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 


Song and A. D. MDCXX, by MacDowell; 
Minuet in G by Levenson 
Trios for Violin, Cello and Piano, Arranged by Anna 
Priscilla Risher 


This music is skilfully arranged and of moderate dif- 
ficulty. Amateur trio combinations will find in them new 
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and interesting material based upon familiar tunes. Moder- 


ately difficult. 

(Elkin & Co., Lid., London) 

Trios for Violin, Cello and Piano, from the 
Works of Edward MacDowell 
Transcribed by Anna Priscilla Risher 

The two numbers at hand are To the Sea and Nautilus. 

The well known melodies have been gracefully handled by 

this composer, who has arranged so many works of this 

kind. They make excellent numbers for ensemble, all easy 
to play. Ideal numbers for the students’ recital, or little 
salon numbers for intimate concerts. 


CELLO SOLO 
Minuet (For Cello and Piano) 


By Edith Otis 


A dainty little number for students just beginning to 
play the instrument. Very simple, nice melody, and an 
easy accompaniment which carries it along in a direct way. 


Miscellaneous Music 





(J. & W. Chester, London) 
Tango, Berceuse de |’Enfant Mourant (For 
Violin and Piano) 
By Poldowski 


These works are dedicated to Paul Kochanski, and that 
fact alone is sufficient to arouse interest. They are ex- 
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amined with the expectation of finding something in thém 
very much worth while. But what is most outstanding 
in the resultant impression is an apparent striving after 
strangeness rather than beauty. It is, truly, never fair 
nor right, and certainly not prudent, to impute motives 
for any human act, and it may be that this composer 
really feels that this sort of music is the right sort of 
music. Perhaps if this music were written by come other 
composer this composer would pick it out as ideal and 
strive to do likewise, which would be the sincerest flattery 
and would show the way the wind blows. Maybe! But 
to this reviewer it seems like the result of a great talent 
going astray. It is brilliantly conceived and constructed, 
but gives one the feel of perversity. . Very difficult 
virtuoso technic for both instruments. 


Schmidt Ce., 
Balletto 
By G.. A. Grant-Schaefer 


(Arthur P. Boston) 


This has an old-time flavor. I[t is very interesting as 
well as being a first rate study in staccato playing. Not 
difficult. Fourth Position, 

M. J. 


Marmein Sisters to Debut at Carnegie Hall 


The Marmeins (Miriam, Irene and Phyllis) 
their first Manhattan appearance in concert, at Carnegie Hall 
Friday evening, April 11, presenting a series of original 
drama dances, They will feature several numbers based on 
the works of Edward MacDowell, the American composer, 
among them Undine, a tragedy of the under-sea; the Sea 
Pieces, and The First Kill, an American Indian subject, to 
the Red Indian Suite. In addition to the MacDowell com 
positions the Marmeins will dance to music by Tscherepnine, 
Brahms, Debussy, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Schubert, Rebikoff, 
Sibelius and Kreisler; also a few compositions by young 
American composers written especially for the Marmeins 
Among the patrons are many persons prominent in society 
as well as in music, 

The sisters are being presented under the auspices of the 
American Association of Lovers of Music. Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra will play as guest artists on the program 
Miriam Marmein, one of the trio, has designed all of the 
costumes for the program. 


will make 


Seibold for Cincinnati Conservatory Summer 


Session 
Of interest to all music supervisors in public schools 
throughout the country is the fact that Richard Seibold, 


of the New York University public school music depart 
ment and instructor ts instrumental music in the vocational 
schools of Buffalo, Y., has been added to the faculty of 


the Cincinnati eee of Music for the fifty-eighth 
summer session, The public school music de partment is 
State accredited and is under the directorship of Mrs. For 
rest G, Crowley, Columbus, Ohio 

Due to the fact that many public school music super 
visors are required to be able to organize and conduct or 
chestras, the course to be conducted in instrumental class 
instruction by Mr. Seibold is of special importance to those 
who expect to engage in this type of work. The summer 
session in the public school music department will start 


June 20 and conclude August 2. 


mare at Carnegie Hall 


On March 29, at Carnegie Hall, the regular concert hall 


was converted 28 an opera house. Under the direction of 
the International Opera Company, Verdi's Ernani was 
given in regular operatic style, with the necessary scenery 


that goes to make up the opera. The best vocal work done 
by the cast was that of Alberto Terrasi, who took the role 
of Don Carlo, using his powerful voice to good advantage 
Marguerite Hamil, the Elvira, gave a sincere portrayal of 
her part, displaying a voice of lovely quality. Giuseppe 
Agostini was a pleasing Ernani. Others who helped to 
make up the cast were Espartero Palazzi as Silva, De 
deraio Pezzetti as Don Ricardo, Damiano Violante as lago, 
and Marguerita D’Amur as Giovanna, all doing well. Men- 
tion must also be made of the good singing of the chorus 
Dell "Orifice conducted with assurance 


Giulio Silva to Hold Gamenes Extension Course 


Giulio Silva will hold his first summer course 


at the David Mannes Music School, 
? 


in singing 
in New York City, for 
six weeks, beginning June 2. Mr, Silva has been a member 
of the faculty since his arrival in America several years ago 
For the past few summers he has conducted a course at the 
Cleveland Institute, but the growth of his classes at the 
Mannes School has resulted in his extending his work 
there further than the regular season, and discontinuing 
the Cleveland term 
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Moussorcsky Program at Brick CHurcn. 

The nobly expressive voice of Frederic Baer, baritone, 
and the equally deep feeling tones of cellist ng Sittig 
made the March 28 program of music at the Brick Church, 
under Dr. Clarence Dickinson, noteworthy. Of the weekly 
programs given, this was undoubtedly one of the most indi- 
vidual, for this Russian composer has original musical 
thoughts and knows how to express them. The City Gates 
opened the unique program, heavy chords and ringing bells 
characterizing this organ piece; The Ox Cart, The Seam- 
stress, A Crimean Sketch and the wild and vigorous Gopak 
constituted the other original numbers. 

Marie Sundelius will be the soloist at the Brick Church 
on April 11, when a Grieg program will be given. 

Dickinson's Many PusiisHep Works 

A brochure of sixteen pages is needed to list the works 
composed, arranged and edited by Dr. Dickinson, It con- 
tains: Sacred Choruses, Anthems and Carols, with parts 
for violin, cello, harp and organ; Christmas Carols and 
Anthems; Christmas Songs; A Christmas Play; Easter 
Anthems and Carols; Church Dedication for Anniversary ; 
Anthems for Women's Voices; Anthems for Men’s Voices; 
Sacred Solos and Duets; Sacred Solos (Ancient and Mod- 
ern); A Book of Antiphones; A Book of Eighty Amens; 
Part Songs; The Song Book of the Four Minute Men; 
Secular Songs and Duets; Organ Music, Historical Re- 
cital Series for the Organ; Compositions for Violin, Cello, 
Harp and Organ; Compositions for Violin and Piano; 
Compositions for Cello and Piano; Excursions in Musical 
History; Troubadour Songs; The Technic and Art of 
Organ Playing, and A Choirmaster’s Guide. How such a 
busy man as Dr. Dickinson finds time to do all this is a 
mystery to all who do not know the share his wife, Helen 
A. Dickinson, M. A., Doc. Phil., has in his musical work. 

Biurnp Composer BurNnuAm’s Hymn HEarp 

Our Christ (Veritas) is the name of the prize hymn 
composed by John N. Burnham, and assigned to the Hymn 
Society of New York. This was heard at Grace Chantry, 
March 31, when Reginald L. McAll played, and Mrs. McAIll 
sang it in an open meeting. It is thoroughly practical, with 
range of an octave only, D to D, being sensible in this 
regard for congregational voices. Three progressions on 
the down beat in consecutive measures of open fifths be- 
tween bass and tenor would have flabbergastered Richter, 
Prout, Beckmesser, et al, yet sound perfectly normal in 
combination with the other voices. This prize hymn was 
one of 1003 manuscripts sent in, and of these the McAlls 
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played and sang six non-winners, These were by Meriden, 
William Neidlinger, Howard Barlow, Mathews, Arch- 
bishop Lloyd of Chicago, and others, Much interest was 
pone in all these hymn tunes, some of which seemed 
quite as good as the prize hymn. 

Garzia Purpit 1n RECITALS 

“Young girl shows striking power in piano technic” and 
“Charms at musicale” are captions of a notice of Rose- 
mary Finckel’s playing in Washington, D. C., recently. 
The paper speaks of her remarkable command of technic, 
tremendous vitality, power and rapidity, finally praising her 
playing of Debussy numbers. She has been booked to give 
recitals in New York and vicinity as follows: April 10, at 
the Buckley School, New York; April 11, at the Lawrence 
School, Hewlett, L. L, and April 13 in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, New York. At two of these, her teacher, 
Felian Garzia, will assist at a second piano, playing Men- 
delssohn’s G minor concerto. 

The New York recital on Sunday afternoon, April 13, 
will occur at 3 o'clock, in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
with a program of works by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert- 
Liszt, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Debussy and Mendelssohn. 

PresipeENtT VON KLENNER’S MANY. ACTIVITIES 

Baroness Katherine Evans Von Klenner, of the National 
Opera Club, is much in demand as public speaker, and no 
matter what her subject, she invariably leads around to her 
specialty, opera in English. A list of her February ap- 
pearances follows: New York Theater, presenting the play, 
Outward Bound; The League of Advertising Women, on 
the value of advertising for professional women; Round 
Table, Illinois Society, Bowery Mission, presenting her 
vocal trio in a program of solos and ensembles ; Cooperative 
Committee of Child Welfare, furnishing the music; Thea- 
ter Assembly, Drama-Comedy, annual breakfast, Chiropean, 
of Brooklyn; Woman's Press Club, annual breakfast; Ec- 
lectic, and the presentation of the operalogue, Rigoletto, at 
Jackson Heights, on Washington’s Birthday. 

L. I. Sympnony OrcHESTRA AND MALE Quartet CONCERT 

Greene Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. McCoy, pastor, is an active religious institution, 
which is not satisfied with church services alone. A concert, 
March 27, enlisted the Long Island Symphony Orchestra, 
A. C. Buschner, conductor; the Royal Male Quartet and 
F. W. Riesberg, organist-elect, and was attended by a 
large audience. The orchestra of thirty members played 
enjoyably, the Hungarian Lustspiel Overture (Keler-Bela) 
being the principal number, though selections by Victor 
Herber and others were also enjoyed. The male quartet 
answered many encores, and Mr. Riesberg’s playing of a 
variety of pieces by Froelich, Metcalf, and especially the 
Coronation March (Kretzschmar), apparently pleased, for 
he had to add an encore; he is to be the new organist of 
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this church beginning May 4, playing a splendid three- 
manual Austin organ. 
Mary Bennett Pieases CINCINNATI 


Mary B contralto, was personally engaged by Con- 
ductor Fritz Reiner as soloist for the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, March 15. That she pleased her audience is 
evident from four commendatory notices of local papers. 
The Times-Star alludes to her rich contralto voice and 
broad range; the Post thought “Her upper register has 
much beauty ;” the Inquirer said she was well received, and 
the Commercial Tribune stated that she was warmly greeted 
by the audience. 

Etsie Rockwe.i In SonG REcITAL 

Elsie Rockwell, artist pupil of Lotta Madden, sang a pro- 
gram containing Italian, French, German, Russian and 
American composers’ songs, March 26, in the Libraric des 
Annales, Elinor Everitt at the piano, which showed her 
superior voice and instruction. er program showed much 
taste and finish in its performance, while there was con- 
siderable of the dramatic quality in her delivery. Mrs. 
Rockwell can do no better than follow the example as a 
singer of her teacher, at present on tour in the Middle West 
and Pacific Coast. 

Boarp or Epucation Lectures, REcITALS AND CONCERTS 

Between April 6-11 there were many recitals, concerts, 
etc., of a musical nature in Greater New York, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education. Recitals and concerts 
were given by Maria Paz Gainsborg, Lolita Cabrera Gains- 
borg, soprano and pianist; Charles D. Isaacson, June Mullin, 
Sally Hamlin, Marie Josephine Wiethan, Augustus E. Cali- 
fano, Adolph Kugel, G. Aldo Randegger, Marguerite Potter, 
Annie Barnouw, Anna A, Flick, and others, 

Important N. A. O. Events SCHEDULED 

Three important curvent events in the National Associa- 
tion of Organists consist of a Festival of Church and School 
Music, Middle Collegiate Church, April 4, under the direction 
of Herbert S. Sammond; a musical service and recital, 
April 10, St. Thomas’ Church, under the direction of T. 
Tertius Noble, president of the N. A. O., the full choir 
peoceny, with an address on Listening to Music, by the 
rector, Ernest M. Stires, D. D.; morning concert of organ 
and choral music, Capitol Theater, Mr. Mauro-Cottone in 
charge. The affair at the Middle Collegiate Church was 
in the nature of a demonstration, using carols, anthems 
and hymns, under the direction of Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, the organist of the church; George W. Volkel presid- 
ing at the organ; William Detlef at the piano, and Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, violinist, the Vocal Union of the Middle Col- 
legiate Church participating. The chimes played on this 
occasion by Wm. C. Brown were furnished by Messrs. 
Mayland & Son. 

Music at St. JoHn’s CATHEDRAL 


Music at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine included 
a recital by the choir, April 6, when works under the direc- 
tion of organist Miles Farrow were performed. This music 
ranged from 1580 to modern times, including the composers 
Hans Leo Hassler, Johannes Brahms, Thomas Ludivicus 
Victoria, Gregorio Allegri, Antonio Lotti, Palestrina and 
Bach, some of the choruses being in six and eight parts. 

TWENTY-SEVEN ARMSTRONG PupiL_s Play 

A piano recital by pupils of Mrs. Lewis W. Armstrong, 
March 29, in the Granberry Piano School, Carnegie Hall, 
showed what twenty-seven pupils of both sexes have ac- 
complished under their teacher. It was interesting to note 
the nationalities as reflected in the pupils’ names, for there 
were American, English, German, Irish, French and Hebrew 
names in the long list. 

Yonkers HicnH Scnoor Music 

Our neighboring city of Yonkers has a flourishing glee 
club of eighty singers, conducted by Arthur F. A. Witte, 
which gave a concert March 27, Among the works per- 
formed were Grieg’s Recognition of Land, Bossi’s Hymn 
to Raphael the Divine, and various choruses by Stebbins, 
Nevin, John Prindle Scott, etc. Walter Leary, baritone, 
was soloist, singing songs in French and English, and being 
in splendid voice was received with enthusiasm. A notable 
achievement was that the entire choral program was sung 
by the glee club from memory. 

AnwyL-Forses REcITAL. 

Tenor Anwyl and baritone Frank Forbes, who saw service 
overseas, gave a joint recital in the Astor Gallery, April 1, 
which served to show their excellent voices. The former is 
tenor soloist in a Greenwich church, while Mr. Forbes’ 
noble baritone voice and clean-cut delivery always pleases 
his hearers in Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and Temple Israel, Jamaica. Some of his best 
singing was in Stephens’ Phantom Legions, though he 
showed deep expression in Grieg’s The Swan. F. W. R. 


Mme. Lowe Surprised 


Caroline Lowe’s third class evening, held at her studios 


March 17, contained several surprises. It happened to fall 
on Mme. Lowe’s birthday and vl ge took advantage 
of it to make her happy. She received many flowers, 
just before the program her pupils presented her with a 
beautiful, fancy basket of flowers, several feet high. Those 
rticipating in the program were Doris Makstein, soprano; 

“wh wey Bradley and Myrtle Purdy, contraltos; Sam 
Cibulski, Nicholas Clarkson and Ralph Pembleton, tenors, 
and Robert J. Mahu and Charles Hoerning, baritones. The 
were heard in arias and songs by Verdi, Ronald, Elgar, J. 
Prindle Scott, and others, Duets from Traviata and Tus- 
can songs were enjoyed, Several of the ioe ay were re- 
quested by the audience to repeat their numbers. Such ex- 
cellent work was shown be | all that as a result several who 
heard asked to be accepted as pupils of Mme. Lowe, which 
was a real compliment indeed. Fernando Villa, tenor of 
the Naples Opera, gave added enjoyment by singing two 
numbers. About thirty guests were present. 

Another surprise came at the end of the program, when 
the pupils served a delicious lunch. Mme. Lowe will con- 
tinue these class evenings. Several of her pupils are ar- 
ranging radio concerts to be given soon. 


Fiane at the Hotel Biltmore 


Isolf Fiane, baritone, assisted by Andrew Clemmer at 
the piano, a at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
for the Junior ergency Relief Society. 
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New York Has Matinee Musical Club 


_ The Matinee Musical Club is the name of an organiza- 
tion recently formed in New York with the following of- 
ficers: Rosalie Heller Klein, president; Earl Hunt, vice- 
president; Bessie Hagemeier, corresponding secretary; 
Howard H. Nieman, recording secretary; Rachel Jane 
Hamilton, financial secretary; Clarence Adler, chairman 
of the advisory board; Minabel Hunt, Rosemary Pfaff and 
Richard E. Parks, program committee. 

The first important concert was given at the home of 
Mrs, Klein on the evening of March 31, when the program 
was arranged in celebration of the 239th birthday annivers- 
ary of Johann Sebastian Bach. The Bach double concerto 
was played by Minna Krokowski and Lillian Fuchs, violin- 
ists, and Walter Kaempfer, pianist, and there were vocal 
selections by Maria Verda and Rosemary Pfaff, sopranos, 
and Harrington Van Hoessen, baritone. Genieve Hughel 
furnished the cello obligato for Mme. Verda’s rendition of 
My Heart Ever Faithful. Preceding the rendition of the 
Kaffee Kantata, Earl Hunt gave a talk on Bach and also 
the translation of the text of the cantata. Those taking part 
in this work were Ethel Parks, soprano, an artist who spe- 
cializes in the works of Bach, Mozart and other classical 
composers; Harrington Van Hoessen, baritone, and James 
McKeinley Rose, bass. Minabel Hunt and Berthe Van de 
Berg were the accompanists of the evening. A large audi- 
ence thoroughly enjoyed the concert. 


Gordon Campbell Engaged for Berlin Church 


Substituting one Sunday morning many months ago at 
the Second Church of Christ, Scientist, in Berlin, Germany, 
Gordon Campbell, prominent American coach-accompanist, 
so pleased his hearers that he was straightway offered, and 
accepted, the position as regular organist there as long as 
he zee. remain in Berlin. 

Leaving there recently for Vienna, Mr. Campbell was the 
recipient of many beautiful expressions of appreciation, 
and of regret at his departure. He and Mrs. Campbell were 
extensively entertained before leaving Berlin, where Mr. 
Campbell made a profound impression with his splendid 
work at the piano, both as an accompanist of remarkable 
ability, and also as a soloist of rare distinction and charm. 

Mr. Campbell had charge of the music at the Sixteenth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, of Chicago for six years prior 
to his going to Europe. A versatile artist indeed is this 
young man, who, in a few years, by dint of indefatigable 
work, study and research, coupled with phenomenal natural 
talent, has established for himself a sure position in the 
front ranks. : 


Klibansky Artists’ Activities 
Sergei Klibansky artists have again been appearing in sev- 
eral concerts with much success. Emelie Hemming was 
very successful in her concert in Chicago on March 23, 
the press speaking very highly of her beautiful voice and 
intelligent interpretations. March 25 the following artists 
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in the Highlands, White Plains, N. Y.: Louise Smith, 
Alveda Lofgren, Lottice Howell, Cyril Pitts and Charles 
Beach, all being enthusiastically received by a large and 
Fe ag pe audience; Herbert Goode was accompanist. 
Alveda Lofgren was soloist at the Beethoven Club and the 
Music Study Club in East Orange, N..J., recently; she 
appeared in New York April 4, and will be heard again on 
April 11 with an additional date in White Plains on April 
25. Mizzi Delorm and Walter Jankuhn appeared in Lehar’s 
Gypsy Love in Baltimore on March 25; they will leave for 
Europe in May, having received offers to appear in Vienna, 
Hanover and Berlin, and after their European engagement 
they will return to America. Lotta Madden has just left 
for a two months’ tour through the Middle and Far West. 
Cyril Pitts sang at a concert in Elizabeth, N. J., on March 
22, where his tenor voice was greatly admired. 

waa read next pupils’ recitals will be given April 

1 an ‘ 


Thorner’s Success in Both Fields 


The fact that William Thorner not only trains artists for 
opera but also concert as well, is proven by the success of 
George Morgan, baritone, and Anne Roselle in their recent 
New York concerts. 

The critics spoke generally of the progress in Miss 
Roselle’s art since her first appearance in this city, the Sun 
commenting: “Her lyric voice was flexible and clear, and 
generally well used.” The World: “Miss Roselle’s voice 
has improved since we heard her in opera. She sings more 
smoothly, with charm and style.” Said Grena Bennett of 
the American: “Her first recital was undoubtedly a won- 
derful success. In this the more difficult field of musical 
endeavor, she proved as talented a singer and as finished an 
interpreter as she did in her operatic activities.” 

A few excerpts of George Morgan’s equally splendid 
reviews follow: “Rarely is heard such lucid diction as Mr. 
Morgan demonstrated in English, French and German” 
(The Sun); “Mr. Morgan proved to be a very enjoyable 
singer. He disclosed a serviceable voice, well produced, 
polished diction and refinement, and elegance of style” (The 
Herald) ; “He has a strong voice and used it intelligently, 
with a command of artistic phrasing and expression” (The 
Tribune) ; “To a youth’s voice he already adds maturing 
art” (The Times). 


Miinz Makes Hit at Peabody Institute 


“He gave such striking evidence of freedom in execution, 
of originality in conception, of vividness in coloring and of 
virility, as to fairly grip the attention and work the audi- 
ence into a state of hushed surprise.” This is what the 
critic of the Baltimore Evening Sun thought about Mieczy- 
slaw Miinz’ playing at his recent Peabody Institute recital. 


Martinelli Festival Dates 


_ Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, will sing at the Music Festivals 
in Philadelphia on May 2 and Newark, N. J., on May 5 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, April 10 
Singers Club of New York, evening. . 


Friday, April 11 


The Marmeins and Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall 


.«++++Acolian Hall 


Elinor Graydon, piano recital, evening..............65 Acolian Hall 
Flora Negri, song recital, evening........ evenness Town Hall 
Saturday, April 12 
Hanna Van Vollenhoven, piano recital, afternoon .Aeolian Hall 


Sunday, April 13 
Efrem Zimbalist, violin recital, afternoon 
Rudolph Bochko, violin recital, afternoon. . 
Scriabine Metnorial Concert, evening. . 
Little Symphony Orchestra, evening... 


Monday, April 14 


. Carnegie Hall 

- ..-Aeolian Hall 

svt bas whe Aeolian Hall 
Henry Miller's Theater 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, evening . Carnegie Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening....... ...-Aeolian Hall 


Tuesday, Apri! 15 


Philadelphia Orchestra, evening. . cseceeeees-Carnegioco Hall 


Crystal Waters, song recital, afternoon ..+» Town Hall 
Wednesday, April 16 

Luisa Tosi, song recital, evening....... , .. Aeolian Hall 

Kibalchich’s Russian Symphonic Choir, evening Town Hall 





Althouse Received by President 
On the afternoon of his guest appearance with the 
Washington Opera Company recently, Paul Althouse was 
received at the White House by President Coolidge. Mr 
Althouse met the president through his secretary, Mr 
Slemp, a box holder of the opera. After welcoming the 
popular tenor to Washington, the President expressed his 
great interest in American musical activities in general and 
particularly in the increasingly important role which Ameri 
can musicians, such as Mr. Althouse, are playing in the 
Nation's musical life. 


Southern Tour for Patton in July 


Hot weather does not stop Fred Patton from singing 
nor, to judge by his engagements, does it stop people from 
wanting to hear him sing. A short Southern tour has been 
arranged for him in the middle of July. On July 16 he 
sings at the University of Florida, on July 18 at the Uni 
versity of Georgia, on July 19 he gives a recital at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., and on July 21 he returns to 
Athens, Ga., to sing again at the University of Georgia. 


Marshall-House-Patton for Montreal 


Olive Marshall, Judson House and Fred Patton will 
sing The Messiah and the Verdi Requiem in Montreal on 
April 17 and 18. The fourth member of the quartet will 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 








Closing last week was a clever comedy, the Merry Wives 
of Gotham, which played for twelve weeks at the Henry 
Miller Theater. Following will come Mrs. Fiske in her new- 
est play, Helena’s Boys. 

The Moon Flower, which has played for six weeks at the 
Fulton, also closed last Saturday. This theater gets the 
new Comstock-Gest comedy, Sittin’ Pretty. 

The Thirty-ninth Street will be dark for a while after 
the closing of O'Neill's new play, Welded, which had a run 
of only three weeks 

\t the littke Punch and Judy Theater, a new play, Two 
Strangers from Nowhere, will try its fate. 

Last week saw the end of the special matinees of the 
“reat French actress, Mme. Simone. It is generally under- 
stood that the season was a success. 

lata Morgana, the Theater Guild production, will leave 
the Garrick and move to the Lyceum. The new Guild play 
at the home theater is Masses and Men. 

rhis ts the last of the four weeks’ engagement of James 
kK. Hackett as Macbeth, at the Forty-fourth Street Theater. 

Tue Breocar on Horsepackx. 

In the history of Broadway shows of the better type it 
has not happened frequently that the incidental music played 
attracted more than just polite attention, The exception to 
the rule again affects the work of one of the most popular 
of American composers, Deems Taylor. The pantomime 
music written by Mr. Taylor for The Beggar on Horseback 
(in the second act) for the Marc Connelly-George Kaufman 
play, produced by Winthrop Ames at the Broadhurst Thea- 
ter, New York, has come in for as much favorable comment 
as any European novelty presented on Broadway in recent 
years. As the result of the persistent demand for the music, 
Deems Taylor saw fit to prepare an arrangement for piano 
solo, which will soon be published by J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, and placed on sale during the early days of May. 

When the Marmeins, the three lovely sisters, give their 
dance recital at Carnegie Hall on April 11, Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra will be an added feature to their long and 
mteresting program 

Victor Herbert is reported to be writing a new musical 
comedy, with Fay Bainter as the star and Walter Woolf as 
the other principal. The name will be The Dream Girl. 

Sir Harry Lauder has completed one of the biggest and 
most successful financial tours ever undertaken in this coun- 
try by the famous comedian. He left last week for the other 
side 


Tue Cuirron Grew. 


When it is announced, particularly here in the East, that 
Eleanor Painter will be the star of a new musical produc- 
tion, this lone statement is enough to attract attention to the 
forthcoming production, This singer has been identified 
with the most beautiful and colorful of musical productions 
for the last few years here in New York City. So when 
Charles Capehart announced that he was producing a roman- 
tic musical comedy entitled The Chiffon Girl, with Eleanor 
Painter as his star, not only did the musical world take 
note, but the theatrical world as well. As has been stated 
in this column many times, Miss Painter has the most beau- 
tiful voice in light opera here today and if a musical comedy 
is not a phenomenal success from every viewpoint (finan- 
cially and artistically) it is always conceded that it is not 
Miss Painter's fault. Many times she has carried a produc- 
tion and given it a run through her own dainty personality 
and beautiful voice. 

Che Chiffon Girl is a delightfully tuneful musical comedy, 
and never was Miss Painter lovelier or more graceful than 
in this. Here is a score which gives ample opportunity for 
her voice, particularly the songs Just One Rose and Till 
the End of Time, and, of course, the theme song, The Chif- 
fon Girl. In the third act she sings Bring Back Your Heart 
to Me, and the “hit” number of this act is Maybe Yes or 
No 

At the completion of the run of The Chiffon Girl at the 
Jolson Theater, Miss Painter will go to Europe, where she 
will appear under the direction of Max Schillings, singing 
at the Staatsoper in several important roles, among them 
Madame Butterfly. Miss Painter expects to sail for Europe 
the first of August. This charming artist enjoyed a very 
interesting operatic career before she came to America 
under the direction of Andreas Dippel in 1914, 


H. A. Leonarp ResiGns 


H. A. Leonard, for a number of years publicity director 
of the Strand, has resigned. Fred E, Hamlin is his suc- 
Mr. Hamlin is a newspaper man from the South 
and has worked on daily papers both in Atlanta and New 
Orleans. During recent years he has been connected here 
in New York with various newspapers as special writer 
and also in various other editorial capacities. 


cessor, 


Tue Capron. 


Capacity audiences packed the Capitol all week to see the 
film version of Elinor Glyn’s Three Weeks, From a tech- 
nical viewpoint, the picture is beautifully made and the 
photography exceptionally good. It is to be continued for 
another week. 

The surrounding musical program was Italian in atmos- 
phere. The overture, directed by David Mendoza at last 
Wednesday evening's first performance, was Tschaikowsky’s 
Capriccio Italien, The tempos dragged a bit, but the brass 
choir was so unusually good that one forgot the annoyance 
in certain phrases. The overture was followed immediately 
by the ballet number, headed by Gambarelli. Her selection 
was Polka Reconciliation (Drigo). The number has been 
seen here before and always wins hearty applause. The solo- 
ist of the program was Katherine Reiner, who is making 
her debut before American audiences, The program notes 
state that she is a member of the Royal Opera House of 
Budapest. Her selection was the Bird Song from the Violin 
Maker of Cremona. She disclosed a good voice, which she 
handles with skill and care. It would be interesting to 
hear her in another selection which would make greater 
vocal demands. The Capitol Sextet sang the Barcarolle from 
the Tales of Hoffmann and as usual Mr. Rothafel gave the 
scene an artistic setting. The music was entirely appropri- 
ate. and on the whole the Capitol had an unusually enter- 
taining program, 
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Tue Ru1vou. 

The picture here was Woman to Woman, with Betty 
Compson as the star. The first part of the story did not 
hold the interest particularly, but as the story developed the 
splendid work ot Miss Compson was evidenced. She has 
created a splendid character of the dancer and made an alto- 
gether appealing picture. The supporting cast was adequate. 

The overture, directed by Emanuel Baer, was the Liszt 
first Hungarian rhapsody, always a favorite with Broad- 
way motion picture fans. The second musical number was 
Roger Wolfe’s Symphony Jazz under the direction of 
Arthur Lange, which had a week’s stay at the Rialto and 
met a noisy demonstration at the Rivoli. At this writing 
it is reported that, owing to the popularity of the new 
organization, it will be held over for a second week at the 
Rivoli. After the picture, Oscard was seen in a clever 
dance of his own creation, entitled Flirtation Dance. He 
was assisted by La Torrecilla. A well balanced program. 

Tue Rratto 

No doubt the reception of the revival at the Metropolitan 
Opera of Der Freischiitz inspired Mr. Riesenfeld to in- 
clude the overture just at this particular time. It was the 
opening number of the Rialto program for last week, with 
Willy Stahl conducting, followed immediately by the Rialto 
Orchestra playing the Riesenfeld Classical Jazz. The pro- 
gram maker of the Rialto evidently takes it for granted 
everyone knows all the new jazz numbers, as they never 
give the name of the selection. It is too bad, because there 
are many who enjoy jazz thoroughly and are not overly 
familiar with the various numbers. They would be inter- 
ested in knowing just what they are listening to. The 
special musical number for the week was the duet from the 
Pearl Fishers, sung by Miriam Lax, soprano, and Themy 
Georgi, tenor. This is a very ambitious number for these 
young singers, for generally they sing some beautiful old 
song or a more recent ballad number which has a strong 
appeal to the public. It speaks highly for their training, in 
that they can display such versatility. The number was 
warmly applauded. ; 

There was another De Forest Phonofilm, these having at- 
tracted interest since first being shown a few months ago. 
The new one was the Old Country Fiddler, The feature pic- 
ture was Virtuous Liars, with Naomi Childers, whom we 
haven't seen in years; the inimitable Burr McIntosh ; Dagmar 
Godowsky, with her striking beauty, and Maurice Costello. 
This was followed by a Will Rogers’ comedy. 

Tue STRAND 

The Strand served a real treat to its patrons last week 
by bringing back to the screen once again America’s popu- 
lar and gifted John Barrymore. The vehicle for his return 
was the famous Clyde Fitch play, Beau Brummel. Mr. 
Barrymore’s characterization of the immortal “Beau” is 
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one not to be forgotten. He made George Bryan Brummel 
so attractive, so charming, so vivid, that it unquestionably 
will rank as one of the screen’s really fine performances. 
Willard Louis did an especially fine piece of work as 
George, Prince of Wales. Altogether, Beau Brummel is 
an exquisite production, and due credit should go to Harry 
Beaumont for its excellent direction. Owing to the great 
length of this feature picture, the usual diversified program 
was dispensed with, except for the showing of the Strand 
Topical Review. MAY JOHNSON. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 60) 
The critic of the Portland Press Herald stated: “Miss Dux 
is a singer possessing charming personality and a voice of 
exquisite beauty which is completely under her musicianly 
and technical command.” This was the soprano’s second 
appearance in Portland. 


Youngstown (Ohio) Charmed by Isa Kremer 


Youngstown, Ohio, was charmed recently by Isa Kremer, 
the popular artist, who gave her first recital, before a large 
audience, in Moose Hall, on 
March 25. 

The Youngstown Telegram, 
under the heading “Unique Art 
and Personality of Isa Kremer 
Fascinates,” said: 

An uncommon vocal recitalist is Isa 
Kremer. Hers is a three dimensioned 
art, for there is more than the longitu- 
dinal_ vocal flow—she adds facial ex- 
pression and gesture to heighten every 
word she sings and then that uniquely 
fascinating personalit rojects the 
voluminosity of vitalized expression 
with every tone, She leaves one search- 
ing for words to describe her and then 
it is all futile for until you hear Isa 
Kremer yourself you cannot understand 
the enthusiasm of those who have... . 
She has a beautiful soprano voice and 
knows well how to use it acording to 
the traditions of orthodox vocal art, 
but this is but one tone in her palette 
of vocal colorings and tints. . . . She 
does not hesitate to use throaty tones, 
chesty tones and other uncatalogued 
ones to produce the particular effect 

he desires. That remarkably plastic 
face! Of a strikingly beautiful Oriental 
type in repose but capable of expressing 
every shade of emotion between heaven 
and hell, 

The Daily Vindicator, under 
title of “Remarkable Ability of 
the Singer,” says: 

Before last evening, all we knew 
about Isa Kremer was that she filled 
Carnegie Hall, New York, six or eight 
times last year, her first season in this 
country, and four or five times 
this year. Last night, in the Moose 
Temple, we learned the reason of 
her great negutarty with New York 
audiences. iss Kremer is not a “re- 
citalist” in the sense we commonly 
give the term, She is an interpreter 
and an impersonator as well as a 
singer... , After hearing and watching 
Miss Kremer, we realize more than 
ever the awkwardness of many of the 
pauses between phrases of songs; pauses 
for the singer, but filled by the accom- 
panist while the singer stands immobile 
and often expressionless. In Miss Kre- 
mer’s art the interval is made a part of 
the song by some gesture or the contin- 
uation of a gesture. From the first 
syllable until the last, she is continu- 
ously delivering to the audience her 
interpretation of the song, with no 
pauses at all... . She has a soprano 
voice of wide range and beautiful qual- 
ity, but she uses it only as a means of 
projecting her <pespreniies of ballads, 

el canto doesn't take up her time, and 
she uses an infinite range of tone color 
in depicting the whole gamut of moods 
and emotions. Her power to interpret 
is great and her cleverness is extreme. 

She carries her hearers along as the 
natural result of her remarkable art. 


Florence Otis in Costume Recital 


On March 23, Florence Otis was heard in a costume 
recital at the Claude Warford studios by a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. Mr. Warford accompanied her in oldtime 
songs, an Oriental group, Spanish, and American songs. 

Miss Otis was charming in her various costumes, and sang 
with full, luscious tone quality, splendid interpretation and 
abandon. The last group on her program included: Road 
to Spring (Ralph Cox), The False Prophet (Scott), Rever- 
ies (Terry), and A Rhapsody (Warford). The composers 
were at the piano for their songs. 

Miss Otis leaves this week for a concert tour of twelve 
weeks through the Middle West. 
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COLIN O’MORE INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 42) 
nothing but music was not particularly alluring and made 
her rather uneasy, but when she discovered | was interest- 
ed in discussing current topics and other subjects which 
interested all of them, it was a decided relief and the result 
was a most enjoyable evening for all. 

“If one is self centered gnd ited in experience then 
one’s interpretations must be limited. The human interest 
element figures strongly in an artist’s work. If he does 
not know different types of people how can he hold their 
interest? His interpretations being limited ome 
monotonous. Diversity of interests gives one a_ broader 
scope and the richer an artist is in experience the more 
he can give the public.” 

It was difficult to break off on such an unlimited subject 
with such an interesting speaker as Mr. O’More, but time 
was flying, so in conclusion the writer asked him what he 
planned on doing when his tour was finished. 

“IT am going to ‘kick up my heels’ this summer. I ex- 
pect to be up at Stony Ford Farm near Goshen with my 
manager, Arthur Hadley. We have many good times up 
there and it is a great place to be in the summer. 

As we left Mr. O’More, having congratulated him on his 
past successes and wishing him continued success, we had 
visions of him “kicking up his heels” this summer, milking 
cows, ploughing fields, and so on, up at Stony Ford Farm, 
with now and then a ‘delightful musical evening in the big 
music room thrown in for full measure. E, V. H. 





Guild of Organists at Dr. Carl’s Church 


A service for the American Guild of Organists at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Dr. William C. Carl organist 
and musical director, on the snowy, slushy evening of April 
1 was characterized by beauty of arrangement of the service, 
and splendid carrying out of the details. Beginning with 
the Old Hundred, sung in A (for which Dr. Carl is com- 
mended, because it gives more enthusiasm and power to the 
old tune), David McK. Williams played the andante by 
César Franck, whose music only, outside the hymns, was 
heard. The tenor solo, followed by the baritone solo, in 
the First Beatitude, with the chorus singing a climax on A, 
all this was well done. The excellent attack of the sopranos, 
of sweet quality, with the big climax of the chorus, preceded 
by a noble unison bass solo, was particularly commendable 
in Psalm CL. Amy Ellerman sang the alto solo in La 
Procession, in which her enunciation and expressive voice 
were delightful. Miss Gaile’s bright colored voice and ex- 
pression were notable in the most familiar number of the 
program, O Lord, Most Holy, which was beautifully done 
in every respect. A selection from The Redemption, ar- 
ranged and edited by Dr. Carl, was sung for the first time 
in America, and this proved to be quite the climax of the 
whole, Dr. Carl played all the accompaniments with that 
vigor and alertness associated with all he does, his own 
choir being assisted by some members of the choir of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church. R. Huntington Woodman played the 
postlude, the Piece Heroique, and Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick gave an eloquent address. 


Mrs. Charles B. Smeltzer as Musical Missionary 

The Schmitz scholarship finds itself increased every year 
by the income from the $100 annual donation of Mrs. 
Charles B. Smeltzer, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, who is doing so 
much advanced educational musical work for her com- 
munity. A woman of means, she is able to follow her ideal 

-not pushed and pressed by financial necessity—and works 
from an unselfish, disinterested standpoint. 

Since first hearing Mr. Schmitz she has worked con- 
stantly to make herself proficient in understanding his prin- 
ciples of teaching. She recognized at once the new step in 
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evolutionary progress which his work offers and has been 
untiring in helping establish these new ideas. She has per- 
sonally trained many young pianists, and conducts a school 
of music in Fort Dodge, where they receive the best training 
it is within her power to give. 

She was the first teacher outside the State of Missouri 
to be called before the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
Convention last December to give an address on the Schmitz 
technic, Later, imbued with a progressive spirit, she went 
to Tulsa, Okla. prior to the course of lecture-recitals and 
classes at the University of Tulsa, which Mr. Schmitz gave 
there in February, and spoke before the leading musicians 
and clubs just for the love of the work of helping to estab- 
lish new ideas. 


Edwin Hughes’ Summer Master Class in 
New York 


Edwin Hughes’ Summer Master Classes for pianists have 
been for several seasons past one of the outstanding features 
of the metropolis during that period of the year when thou- 
sands of students are attracted to New York for summer 
study at Columbia University and other institutions. Pro- 
fessional pianists and teachers from practically every State 
in the Union have attended the classes given by Mr. Hughes 
in recent summers, and the enrollment for the present sum- 
mer promises to exceed that of any previous year. 

Among the pianists who have reached artistic maturity 
under the successful guidance of Edwin Hughes are some 
of the most brilliant young artists now before the public. 
Last season three Hughes pupils made their New York 
debuts, winning enthusiastic recognition from the press, 
and the close of the present season will have seen three 
more Aeolian Hall concerts by Hughes pupils. During the 
past two seasons, Hughes pupils have been engaged as solo- 
ists with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and the American Orchestral Society of New 
York, receiving the most exceptional praise from public 
and press on.all occasions, 

Hughes pupils have appeared as soloists with orchestra 
in New York City no less than twelve times during the last 
few years, performing the following works: Brahms’ con- 
certo in D minor, Tschaikowsk B flat minor concerto, 
Les Djinns and Variations Symphoniques of Cesar Franck, 
Schumann concerto in A minor and Concert, Allegro in D 
minor, Liszt concertos in A major and E flat major, Grieg 
concerto and Rubinstein concerto in D minor. Others have 
toured the country as soloists and accompanists with vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists of prominence. Scores of Hughes 
pupils are now occupying positions of importance as directors 
of music in many of the best known universities and colleges 
in the country or as prominent members of the musical 
faculties of such institutions. 

The work in the summer master class will be a combina- 
tion of private and class instruction. At the classes, im- 
portant phases of the esthetic, technical and pedagogical 
sides of the art of piano playing will be discussed and 
illustrated. The principles of interpretation, weight-playing 
and tone-production will be given especial attention, as well 
as the most modern ideas in technical development. Being 
a firm believer in the fact that artistic achievement super- 
sedes theoretical speculation, Mr. Hughes will present dem- 
onstrations of the results attained by his students in a 
series of weekly recitals by young artists from his class, 
at which many of the most important and significant works 
in the entire pianoforte literature will be performed. 

This year the summer master class will be of six weeks’ 
duration, beginning July 7 and closing August 16. It will 
occur at a time when musicians in New York will be able 
to enjoy the nightly orchestral performances of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Stadium, where programs equal 
in interest to those presented at the regular winter sub- 
scription concerts, with well known soloists, are given in 
the open air each evening by an orchestra numbering 120 
men. 

At the conclusion of his summer master class, Mr. 
Hughes will leave New York for his vacation and for the 
preparation of his programs for the coming concert season, 
which opens with an engagement at the American National 
Music Festival in Buffalo on October 9. 
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as well as in her private musicales in Guthrie, Oklahoma 


City and Kansas City (Mo.). 


In Oklahoma City she was the guest of her sister, Fay 
Trumbull, whose pupil, Nellie Miller, won the piano prize 
in the National Contest of the Federation of Music Clubs 


last Spring. In Kansas City Miss Trumbull was the house 


guest of Mrs. Sam Roberts, former pupil of Leschetizky 
and F lorence_ Trumbull in Vienna, and one of the most 
brilliant pianists of Kansas City. Receptions, dinners, 
luncheons, theater and opera parties were given in Miss 
Trumbull’s honor. 
Mellish Well Received as Musetta 

Mary Mellish recently sang Musetta in La Boheme for 
the first time, at the Metropolitan Opera House. Her in 
terpretation was very favorably received by the press 


Frank H. Warren wrote in the New York World: “For 
many a soprano this role is the first stepping stone into the 
near limelight of operatic prominence. Miss Mellish found 
the step easy, giving a vivacious and delightful interpreta- 
tion of the part.” 


“Mary Mellish and Antonio Scotti added comedy and 
spice as the quarrelling pair,” was the comment of the New 
York American, while the World said: “Mary Mellish left 


no doubt as to Musetta’s deplorable but exhilarating career.” 


Althouse to Sing for Lincoln Glee Club 


Paul Althouse will sing with the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce Glee Club in Lincoln, Neb., on April 21. The 
popular tenor will give solo numbers and also appear in 
several choral selections with the club. 
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New teaching pieces for the second grade that are modern in epirit 
quaintly imaginative, soundly pedagogical and written with an under 
standing of what captivates the child mind 

SIX MINIATURES 
(for the piano) 
By Berenice B. Bentley 


THE ELF AND THE FAIRY| BIRTHDAY DANCE 
SWING SONG DREAMING CHILD 
OCTOBER WOODS SLUMBER SONG 


Complete Summy Edition, 90c 
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A few. choice Italian and modern 
Violoncellos for sale. 
Apply. L. W. Hoffmann, 152 East 
86th Street,New York City. 
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thie porate and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording oratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D’Alvarez at White House 


Marguerite D'Alvarez, whose exotic charm, glorious mezzo 
contralto voice, and unusual interpretive ability wrought her 
audience to extreme. enthusiasm in her third and last New 
York recital of this season, at Town Hall, on March 18, 
repeated her program in part for President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge at the White House on March 24. Among the songs 
she sang were Bantock’s Yung Yang and Deems Taylor's 
May Day Carol. On March 26, Mme. D’Alvarez sang at 
a musicale given by Mrs, Simon Frankel, and on March 30 
she was heard in Morristown, N. J 

Mme. D’Alvarez is now under the management of R. E 
Johnston, whose ability and sympathetic understanding have 
brought to his managerial fold many of the famous artists 
of the last twenty years. 


Kindler Has Extensive Repertory 


Hans Kindier has as large a repertory as any cellist now 
before the public. Compositions which he has ready to play 
at any time cover the entire range of cello music and in 
clude almost every important composition written for his 
instrument. An exceptional memory is partly to account 
for this. “I forget names and dates, I forget my hat some- 
times and I never kept a fountain pen more than a month,” 
says Mr. Kindler, “but when I play a piece of music four 
or five times I never forget it. I don’t think, though, that 
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any especial credit is due for this,’ Mr. Kindler continues, 
modestly. “After all, it is more a gift of nature than an 
acquired ability.” The extent of Mr. Kindler’s repertoire 
is shown by the fact that on his concert tours two con- 
secutive programs seldom show more than one or two 
repetitions. 


Recent Ruth Lloyd Kinney Engagements 


Ruth Lloyd Kinney has sung twice in Kansas City and 
twice in Buffalo within two months. She is a great favor- 
ite in many of the high class theaters, The contralto re- 
cently filled a four weeks’ engagement at the New Fox 


Geisler photo 
RUTH LLOYD KINNEY 


Theater in Philadelphia, and was soloist for a week, with 
orchestra, at Shea’s Hippodrome, Buffalo. Buffalo also 
heard her in recital at the Masonic Temple. She sang at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, and gave great pleasure. 
with her rich voice of sympathetic quality. Another suc- 
cess was scored in recital in Atlantic City, N. J. In Kansas 
City, Mo., there were recitals for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, CoOperative and Advertising Clubs, as well as a 
week of concerts in Convention Hall. Miss Kinney filled 
a two weeks’ engagement at the Strand Theater, Albany, 
in addition to appearances in the Masonic Temple and for 
the Kiwanis Club and the Chamber of Commerce, En- 
gagements in March included appearances at the Aldine 
Theater, Philadelphia, and a recital in Hartford, te irna 


April 10, 1924 


Operas by Students at Institute of Musical Art 


Those who braved the terrific storm on March 31 
to attend the performance of the opera department by stu- 
dents of the Institute of Musical Art, in the auditorium of 
the Institute, were well repaid, for they witnessed a per- 
formance of exceptional merit which will long live in their 
memory. 

Parts of three operas were performed, with appropriate 
scenery and costumes from the Metropolitan Opera House. 
{he opera department is under the direction of Alexander 
Savine, and the voices of the singers have been trained by 
the following faculty members: George Meader, Lazar 
Samowoff, Madeleine Walther, Mrs. Theodore Toldt, Her- 
bert Witherspoon and Joseph ’Regneas. 

Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice, Act III, opened the 
with Mme. Carl Friedberg as Orfeo and Lillian Gustafson 
as Euridice. This was well sung by the two artists. Act 
{11 from Verdi’s Aida followed, with the following cast: 
Aida, Regina Diamond; Amneris, Claire Stetson; Rada- 
mes, Aldo Bomonte; Amonasro, Horace Smithey, and 
Ramphis, Jesse Robertson. In this, special mention must 
be made of Mr. Smithey, who, in the role of Amonasro, 
created a very fine impression. The others, however, sang 
and acted their respective roles admirably, which reflected 
great credit upon the work of Director Damrosch and the 
Institute of Musical Art. 

The evening closed with a well rounded performance of 
Act III from Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, with these 
singers in the leading roles: Lillian Gustafson, as Susanna; 
Electa Havel, Countess; Ruth Thomas, Cherubine; Claire 
Stetson, Marcellina; Garrett Minturn, Don Basilio; Wal- 
ton Multer, Figaro; Jesse Robertson, Dr. Bartolo, and 
Ralph Schiller as Antonio. 

In addition to the excellent work of the singers, it must 
not be forgotten that the fine assistance by the orchestra 
of the Institute materially enhanced the general ensemble. 
Alexander Savine, who conducted the operas, is likewise 
deserving of much praise. 

On Wednesday evening, April 2, the program was re- 
peated, with but one scheduled change in the cast, Ester 
Rosoff appearing as Cherubino in place of Ruth Thomas, 
who sang the role on Tuesday evening. 


Alcock Returns from Pacific Coast 


Merle Alcock has returned from the Pacific Coast, where 
she sang in the Beethoven Ninth and the Mahler sym- 
phonies in San Francisco. Her first appearance on her 
return will be with the New York Philharmonic in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony on April 13 and 17, first at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and then in Carnegie Hall. She 
also appears with the New York Mendelssohn Club on 
April 15, after which she will go South for an extensive 
tour. 


rogram, 


Gigli Still with Johnston 
R. E. Johnston announces that Beniamino Gigli will be 
under his exclusive management for concerts for the sea- 


son of 1924-1925, 


Garrison Booked for Boston and Saginaw 
Mabel Garrison is appearing in recital in Boston, April 
20, and in Saginaw, Mich., April 28. 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 





sion, sO unquestionably suy an readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
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